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C HAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

The study reported here is in compliance with whe Women's Educational 
Equity Act of 1974, which constitutes section 408 of the Education 
Amendments of 1974 (appendiK A) . It is the purpose of this section to 
provide for educational equity for women in the United States. Section 
408 (f) (4) reads I 

From the sumB available for the purposes of this section,, 
the Commissioner is authorized and directed to conduct a 
national comprehensive review of sex discrimination in 
education, to be submitted to the Council not .1 3.ber than 
a year after the date of enactment of this section. The 
Council shall review the report of the Commissioner and 
shall make such reconunendations, including recommendations 
for additional legislation, as it deems advisable. 
This study was undertaken to identify the extent and kinds of sex 
discrimination in access to postsecondary educatibn. Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary defines access as "permission, liberty, or ability 
to enter (or) approach." The term also means "admittance" or "a way 
or means of approaGh." Access to education has been used interchangeably 
with the term educational opportunity . Implicit in both concepts is the 
term equal i equal access, equal opportunity* 

A report on equal opportunity for blacks in higher education defines 
Equal opportunity as 

a societal goal that aims to provide the opportunity for 
all students to fulfill their promise and ambitions, and 
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to rise to whatever heights their ability, interest, and 
determination can reach through education • To achieve 
this goal, opportunity cannot be limited by the color of 
one's akin or sex^ the nature of one's religious beliefs, 
or by family income and prdvate circumstances* Equal ed^ 
ucational opportunity in college is, therefore, the 
opportunity to enter not juat some collages, but all 
colleges I not just s'ome fields, but all fields, and to 
earn not just certain degrees, but all degrees, unen- 
cumbered by barriers related to race, institutional 
praotices, and personal attitudes* [institute for the 
Study of Educational Policy, 1975, p*2] 
Accessible higher education has been defined as relatively inexpen" 
sive education in nearby facilities with admissions requirements and 
educational programs that would accommodate most high school graduates 
(Willingham, 1970) . Willingham (1969) also enumerates the chief 
causes of unequal access or opportunity i financial constraints, academic 
standards, inaccessible facilities, and social differences, Willingham' s 
associate Perrin (1970) lists four major barriers to higher education-- 
financial, academic, motivational, and geographic^ -and outlines efforts 
that might reduce or eliminate these barriers. 

Previous studies of access to education focus primarily on unequal 
opportunity for blacks or for persons of lower socioeconomic status 
(SES) . The present study deals with discrimination against women and 
introduces another major barrier: discriminatory practices that hinder 
equal access. 
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) 

Since tha Educational Equity Act aKplicitly provides for educational 
equity for women in tha United States, tha study is designed to ascertain 
whether educational inaquity is the result of discriminatory practices; 
and, if so, how these practices operate and how severe the inequity is. 
ThuSr it focuses on the effects of discrimination and inequities in 
postsecondary education/ to tha extent that they exist . 

We have defined equal access to postsecondary education"^ as an equal 
opportunity to attend the postsecondary institution that can prepare a 
person for the occupation or life style for which he or she is best suited 
by virtue of abilities, interests , and talents, and that can provide 
those experiences for parsonar and social growth necessary to achieve 

i 

self --realization* Full participation in postsecondary education does not, 
of course, imply that every person should get the doctorate/ but rather 
that every person should make full use of his or her talents i not only 
those present at birth but also those acquired and developed in element 
tary and secondary school. 

Although the study is limited to the isf?.ue of equity in postsecondary 
education, inequities can begin at birth and continue through lifai 
Typically, girls are treated differently from boys by their parents, by 
their teachers, by adults generally. Given this history of inequity/ then, 
even if high school seniors were to be treated e«^ally whatever their sex— 
or their race, socioeconomic background, or whatever—one would expect 
different people to turn out differently. Iqual treatanent of people with 
different past experiences would still result in differing opportunities 
for men and women at the postsecondary level. Thus, equity for members 
of each sex will probably require not equal ■•treatment for all but differential 
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treatment by sex. 

The achievement of equity implies the absenGe of discrimination and 
of prejudice, Webster 's New Collegiate Dictionary defines discrimination as 
"to mark or perceive the distinguishing or peculiar features of" or "to 
make a difference in treatment or favor on a basis other than individual 
merit," In a world of scarce resources ^ where demand outstrips supply ^ ration-- 
ing is required and allocations are. generally based on some peculiar features 
of individuals or groups. Such allocations are acceptable as long as it 
can be agreed that the perceived differences among individuals actually 
exist and that the characteristics on which the distribution is based 
are logical and just. But problems arise when rewards are distributed 
on the basis of characteristics that at least some people think should 
not be rewarded^ or when people disagree over the particular characteristics 
of those who receive or are denied the rewards , 

^ The latter case, disagreement over characteristics, may involve pre= 
judicei literally, pre-Judging, One attributes traits to individuals on 
the basis of one's past enervations of the groups to which they belong, 
or on the basis of one's earlier experiences (which may no longer be rele-- 
vant) , or even on the basis of hearsay and folklore. One reason why people 
disagree over the particular characteristics of a group is that precise 
information is not always available. But those in charge of distributing 
rewards may think that the cost of making an imperfect, erroneous, or 
unjust distribution is smaller than the cost of ensuring an equitable 
distribution, This is not discrimination solely because of prejudice, in 
that rewards are allocated by some estimate of individual merit, 
but the estimate may not be accurate, 
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These processes have diverse policy implications. Let us assume that 
aiSmissiqn to postseeondary education is inequitable* Does the inequity 
result from ^^rance about how particular ' traits are apportioned among 
groups? Or are dacision^makers acting invidiously by deliberately and ex- 
plicitly making decisions on grounds other than merit? In postseeondary 
education I the concept of merit usually involves traits that increase the 
probability of graduation (e.g*f ability, motivation, persistence), though 
other definitions are possible. If the inequity results from ignorance, 
then the information system must be improved so that those making decisions 
become aware of the characteristics of particular individuals and groups. 
If, however, those making the decisions are using undesirable criteria, 
then the criteria should be changed by legislative enactment and distribu- 
tion activities should be policed by enforcement agencies. 

Sociologists distinguish two types of discriminationi (1) that 
attributable to decisions by individuals or groups, and (2) that attribu- 
table to the organization of institutions""the rules of the game," In 
the second type, a group may be discriminated against even though no single 
person takes explicit action; rules can, however, be changed to prevent 
continuing discrimination. 

Those who contend that there is discrimination against women in 
education usually believe that it is deliberate, that decisions are based 
on invalid criteria and, hence, that the criteria must be changed. An 
underlying assumption here is that the sexes do not differ in ways relevant 
to postseeondary education—or that if differenoes do exists the rules 
of the game favor men — and that the second-class status of women results 
from the desire of the male establishment to maintain its own power. 

16 
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Some would hold that discrimination against women in education is not 
deliberate^ that it is attributable to decision-makers' lack of informa^ 
tion about the characteristics of each sex. A third position is possiblai 
the currant unequal status of men and women in education results , at least 
in part, from actual and meaningful differences between the sexes ^ perhaps 
in their desire for education, but that those differences st^ from 
earlier experiences and can thus be modified* 

The views of people concerned about the treatment of women in higher 
education differ in other ways as well. Some argue that discrimination 
exists when women are judged on group performance rather than on in^ 
dividual merit* Cross takes this position, stating that " , * ^educational 
opportunity should depend not upon class stereotypes based on the color 
or shape of one's skin (the phrkse is from Sandler # 1972) ^ but upon 
individual needs, desires, and potential for contribution" (Cross, 1972^ 
p,8) . Freeman believes that the possibility of being discriminated 
against is as debilitating to women as actual acts of injustices 
To go through life never really knowing whether one is 
seen as an individual or as a category, to engage in one's 
work with questions as to how much of it will be judged 
strictly on its merit and how much as the product of a 
member of a group, to be unable to say that one is treated 
the same as others without hidden bias — these uncertain'^ 
ties in themselves wreak their own havoc regardless of 
what the real situation may be* [Freeman, 1970, p,118] 
Nonetheless, certain points are coimnon to discussions of discrimina- 
tion against women. One is the question of competence. Bernard says 
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that "when a woman with superior qualifications is bypassed in favor 
of a man with inferior qualifications, prejudiced discrimination may 
legitimately "be charged" (Bernard, 1964, p. 49)* She pointe out that the 
best competitors suffer most from prajudiced discrimination* "Lass 
qualified candidates can be rejected. on many functional grounds i they 
are not well trained, they are not competent, they do not have the skills, 
etc. It is only when all other grounds for rejection are missing 
that prejudiced discrimination per se is brought into play" (Bernard, 
1964 p,49}* Talking of women professionals, including women in academe, 
Theodore, maintains tiiat discrimination "occurs whan females of 
.equivalent qualification, experience, and performance as males do not 
share equally in the decision-making process nor receive equal rewards* _ 
These rewards consist of money, promotions, prestige, professional rec- 
ognition, and honors" (Theodore, 1971, p,27} , 

Another frequently mentioned concomitant of discrimination against 
women is the existence of restrictions or barriers within institutions 
and society* Theodore refers to the "lack of normative patterns to 
facilitate normal entry into the professions and the imposition of barriers 
which limit access to both the organisation and to professional colleagues" 
(Theodore, 1971, p,27)* Roby defines institutional barriers as "the 
policies and practices in higher education which hinder women in their 
efforts to obtain advanced education* These barriers include practices 
pertaining to student admissions,^ financial aid, student counseling, student 
services, and curriculum" (Roby, 1973, p,38) , Cross, believes that, in 
a mora general sense, any "barriers to individual development" constitute 
discrimination. In her opinion, "to discriminate la to deny freedom of 
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choicer it is to tnake decisions affecting the lives of individuals 
without their consent and frequently^ without their knowledge," This 
freedom of choice may be denied "by institutional practices that are 
consciously or unconsciously discrimi nofX^ , "by social pressures that 



define acceptable behaviors for women," or by women's "own social condition-- 

2 

mg and attitudes regarding women's roles" (Cross, 1972, p, 30), 
APPROACH AND ORGANIZATION 

This study views educational access as a process by which an 
individual ahcieves a particular goal*; As a process, access incorporates 
all educational experiences; thus, access to postsecondary education 
reflects the experiences of a person prior to his/her making postsecondary 
plans p Because of time and data limitations, the discussion concentrates 
primarily on the senior year of high school, period of transition from 
secondary to postsecondary educatiorir and on entry to postsecondary 
education, with some attention given to graduate study. 

Our main objective is to identify toe factors that either facilitate 
or inhibit educational access for women. When facilitative factors are 
identified, we reconunend the continuation and enlargement of the practices 
which have brought them about, ^^en inhibiting factors are Mentified, 
we recommend that the (^^tributing practices be brought to the atten- 
tion of policy-makers and educators for remedy. Since our major view of 
education is that it represents the means by which one prepares for 
his/her life's work, the following six assumptions based on empirical 
information* underlie our analysis: 

1. Involvement in satisfying work is a vital component of self-* 
actualization. 
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2, One Important function of eduGation is to provide training 

and to develop competencies and skills for inaaningful employment* 

3, Occupations are arranged in a hierarchy based on status* Often 
this status is reflected in monetary rewards* 

4, The greater one's education # the greater the employment oppor=' 
tunities/ the monetary rewards, and the degree of satisfaction 
with work tend to be. 

5, Vlork has become important in the lives of women* Nine out of 
ten women enter the labor market during their life span* The 
average work life for women is about 25 years* 

6* Women should have access to educational opportunities that pro^ 
vide them with the skills and credentials required for equal 
access to the occupational world* 

Becmuse of our basic assumptions / we emphasize throughout the extent 
to which women have equal access to higher educational institutions and, 
in particular, to selective and affluent institutions* In examinihg 
women's participation in vocational and technical institutions, we 
concentrate on their fields of study, because the kind of training they 
receive in these schools determines later entry to and "success" in an 
occupation * 

Chapter 2 sketches a general picture of women's participation rates 
in various forms of postsecondary education: collegiate institutions, 
vqcational^technical schools, and proprietary schools* It looks first 
at the programs women take in high school # since high school preparation 
is, of course, an important factor in postsecondary access^ and especially 
in entry to specific major fields or vocational-technical areas of 
concentration. Then# the college enrollments of women are discussed. 
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with emphasis given to the kind of collegiate institutions in which 
they enroll^ the fields they major in, and. their career plans . The next 
section presents data on woman's enrollment in voGational-technical 
education progr^is and their aoncentration in certain areas of these 
programs. Finally^ a profile of students enrolled in proprietary schools 
is presented* Heretofore> adequate data on these students have been 
lacking. The information presented in this section comes from a pre=- 
liminary investigation conducted for this study and based on a sample 
of students at 15 proprietary schools. Throughout chapter 2, comparisons 
are made not only between men and women .but also among racial/ethnic 
groups* The rationale for including the latter type of comparison is 
twofold s firsts it serves as a point of reference in that it gives 
some sense of the eKtent of sex discrimination as compared with racial/ 
ethnic discrimination in the educational systemi second^ it reveals 
patterns of sex differences in different racial/ethnic groups. 

Chapter 3 discusses the impact of personal and background variables 
on access to postsecondary education, with special attention to the 
sociaiization process by which sociocultural sex norms and sex sterotypes 
are inculcated* A review of the theoretical and research literature 
indicates that these sex norms may have a great deal to do with the 
generally lower educational and occupational aspirations and achievements 
of women* The second section presents the results of studies on the 
effects of socioeconomic status, ability, and race on educational 
access and attainment* Next, we look more closely at the self-image and 
expectations of women and men, as they are revealed through self -ratings 
and life goals* The last section deals with achievement motivation in 
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women ^ a subject that has raceived considerable attention racently in 
the research and theoretical literature. 

Chapter 4 deals with institutional practicas that may have discrimina-' 
tory ef facta on women. The information that high SGhool students rac^iva 
as they consider various postsecondary alternatives (including, of course / 
whether to continue their education) is crucial to their decisions* 
Therefore^ the first section examines the influence of other pedple ; (e *g, , 
parents, peers, and high school counselors) j the effects of interest 
inventories, which have come under much criticism lately as being both 
race^ and sex=biased; and the possible impact of other guidance materials, 
including occupational handbooks and encyclopedias, college admissions 
manuals, and institutional catalogs # The admissions process is the sub=* 
ject of the second section, which presents the results of several in= 
house analyses and eKploratory studies on the ratio of applications to 
acceptances for men and women, on the personal and institutional variables 
that predict a student's making multiple college applications and enroll- 
ing in an institution some distance from home, and on the stated criteria 
that collegiate institutions use in making actaissions decisions , Admission 
to graduate and professional schools is given particular attention. The 
third area of institutional practices eKamined in this chapter relates to 
the special problems of women, including their very practical need for 
gynecological care as a part of an institution's health services and 
for child care facilities and their more subjective need for accaptanca 
and encouragement. The lack of role models and negative or indifferent 
attitudes on the part of male faculty are aspects of an institution's 
environment that often have adverse effects on women, particularly at 
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the graduate and professional level and the extent and impaot of these 
institutional barriers are examined. 

The financial reaourcaa that a parson has to draw on often makes a crucial 
difference with reapaot to enrolling and peBaisting in postsecondary 
education. Thus, financial aid— which may also be regarded as an 
institutional practica~is given special attention in chapter 5, which 
first describes various sources of support, with r.articular reference to 
the use of each of these sources by women, and then looks at patterns 
of financial support for students in collegiate institutions,, students 
in proprietary schools, and students in graduate or professional school. 
The effects of these patterns on women's access to and attainment in 
postsecondary education are also presented. 

In chapter 6, we consider a special population— adult women who have 
been out of the formal educational system for a period and who want to 
return. Many such women have outside obligations— to their families or 
to their jobs— and thus experience difficulties that the typical 
undergraduate woman does not. We look first at the personal problems 
that may hinder the adult woman, then at the institutional barriers she 
may encounter, and finally at continuing education programs for women 
which were specifically designed to help her cope with the personal pro- 
blems and overcome the institutional barriers. 

Finally, chapter 7 presents the implications of our study and makes 
reooimnendations in three areas i programmatic efforts to be undertaken 
•jy educational institutionsT research efforts needed to fill the rather 
considerable gaps in our knowledge i and legislative efforts, including 
amendments to and modifications of existing legislation, that may be . 
required to ensure more ■m-yi&l educational access. 
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DATA SOURCES 

For our critical analysis^ we depended heavily on three data 
sourcesi (1) research and theoretical literature? (2) statistical reports 
on high school and college youth? and (3) eKploratory studies designed 
to address questions on which infomation is lacking in the two other 
data sources p 

Research and Theoretiaal Literature 

Except for several classic works #■ most of the literature reviewed 
for this study was .published during the last decade* To identify 
material r we used the following methods i 

1* A cataloguing and review of many in=house bibliographies ^ 
books f and reports. The bibliographies included Astin, Parelman and 
Fisher (1975) ? Astin# Suniewick^ and Dweck (1974) ? Bickner (1974) ? 
Harmon (1972) ? Westervelt and Fixter (1971) ? Phelps, Farmer, and Backer 
(1975) I Padilla and Aranda (1974) . 

2. Computer searches of appropriate literature, including the 
American Psychological Association (APA) service , the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) , Current Index to Journals in 
Education (CIJE) , and Research in Education (RIE) . 

Searches were based on key work concepts: for exaimple higher 
education, sex discrimination, women's education # college-abound students # 
Negro students^ career planning, career choice, minority women, postseGondary 
education # educational opportunity # role perceptions, role models, 
school responsibility, and so forth. Annotations of the literature, 
which appear in the appendix, are catalogued alphabetically* 
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Statistical Reports 

In reeKamining data on high school and college youth, we had 
access to reports from Project TALENT, the ACE-UCl^ Cooperative 
Institutional Research Progrem (CIRP) ^ the National Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students 'NSSFNS) ^ and the National Longitudinal 
Survey (NLS) . 

Project TALENT . In 1960, Project TALENT, conducted by the American 
Institutes for Rasearch, surveyed ninths through twelfth-grade students 
at a 5 percent stratified random sample of the nation's high schools* 
Information on ability, socioeconomic status, grades, curriculum, 
educational and career interests, and expectations was collected. These 
students were followed up through mailed questionnaires 1, 5, and 11 
years after high school graduation, to ascertain their educational, 
occupational, and personal experiences* To ensure representativeness of 
the follow-up samples, those who did not respond to the mailed questionnaire 
were followed up by telephone. 

Cooperative Ins^ifaitional Research grogram . Conducted jointly by 
the American Council on Education and the University of California at 
Los Angeles^ CIRP began operation in 1966, collecting data from all 
entering freshmen at 307 representative institutions* Currently, the 
sample numbers over 600 institutions. The entire fresliman classes of 
participating institutions are surveyed upon matriculation; at subsequent 
intervals^ subsamples of these same students are followed up. 

The main purpose of the annual freshman survey is to collect data on 
students by means of the Student Information Form (SIR) t a^our-^page 
questionnaire designed to elicit standard biographical and demographical 
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information as well as information on high SGhool activities and 
achievements, educational and occupational plans, attitudes on social and 
campus issues / and life goals. By repeating many of the same items 
from year to year, CIHP can not only compare successive cohorts of 
freshmen to monitor national trends in the characterististics of college 
students but can also compare the person's initial responses with 
his/her later rasponses on follow-up questionnaires to see whether 
he/she has changed (e.g*, in political views or career plans) over time* 
New items are added each year to explore questions of current interest 
to higher education. Thus, the SIF has both continuity and flexibility. 

National Scholarship Sejcvice and Fund for Negro Students * Based on 
data collected as part of a program to provide counseling and guidance 
services to black youth, the NSSFNS file contains information on a 
national sample of black high school seniors representing the classes of 
1971=72-73. The sample for each year numbered about 50,000 students at 
about 7,000 high schools. Types of information included are demographic 
characteristics, educational and occupational aspirations, attitudes, 
values, and high school experiences* 

National Longitudinal Study . In spring 1972, the NLS collected data 
from about 18,000 seniors at 1,000 high schools. Follow-up data were 
collected a year after graduation / and subsequent surveys are planned for 
a period of from six to eight yean* Types of Information collected are 
demographic characteristics, postsecondary plana, educational and 
occupational aspirations, and high school experiences and achievements. 

Ixplorat ory Studies 

In connection with this project i we carried out a number of exploratory 
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studias on (1) proprietary institutions participating in the CIBP, 
(2) the content of institutional catalogs, (3) guidance matarials 
in high school libraries, (4) differential rates of acceptances to 
applications for college/ and (5) admissions criteria in postsecondary 
institutions. 

The following organizations provided information and assistance i 
National Education Association, American Personnel and GUiidance Association, 
Women -s Rights Commission (American Federation of Teachers), Resource 
Center on Sex-Roles in Iducation, Black Women's Institute, Business and 
Professional Women's Foundation, American Council on Education, and 
Project on the Status and Education of Women (Association of American 
Colleges) . 

Data and Time Constraints 

The research literature on access in education is limited, over^ 
whelmingly so on issues of unequal access because of seK* Most studies 
thus far have focused on issues of unequal access resulting from 
differences in socioeconomic status and race* The landmark volume by 
Coleman and his associates (1966) laui. aed a series of studies of equal 
educational opportunity in toerican society* Classic studies on inequality 
were also done by Hosteller and Moynihan (1972), and Jencks at al, (1972)* - 
A major longitudinal study of educatJ^ lal and occupational development 
was done by Sewell and his associates Begun in 1962, this investigation 
of high school youth during the ten years following their graduation 
focuses on social and psychological factors in status attainment (Sewell . 
and Hauser, 1975) . 

Though all these studies concern differential access and attainment. 
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they deal only minimally with sex dis crimination as a variable in 
access, Thnm, the existing literature is virtually devoid of studies on 
this subject* 

Recently^ some efforts have been made to examine sex differences in 
admissions^ financial aid., and programs and services in educational 
institutions mttwood, 1972; Rubin, 1974i McBee & Suddick, 1974), Most 
recent theoretical and research studies of sex discrimination concentrate 
on occupational entry and status, perhaps because earlier legislation"' 
such as Title Vll of the Civil Rights Act (1964) and the Equal Pay 
Act (1963) with their amtnendments , encourage such an emphases. The 
recent Title IX guidelines may stimulate more specific research on sex 
discrimination in access and in programs. 

Because the present study was undertaken to comply with the Women's 
Educational Equity Act* s provision that a study on sex discrimination 
be completed within a year of enacteient^ the research team operated under 
enormous time constraints* The work had to be completed within nine 
months of the contract date (April 30, 1975 to January 31, 1976), 
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FOOTNOTES '-CHAPTER 1 

1. In this study/ the term postsecondary education covers two- 
year and four-year collegiata institutions # proprietary schools and 
other vocational and training institutions , 

2* For a further analysis of issues concerning sex discrimination 
in education see Male and Female Graduate Students : The Question of 
Equal gpjp^rtunity / by Lewis C* Solmon (New York: Praeger, 1976), 

/ 
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CHAPTER 2 
RMES OF PARTICIPATION 



One way of defining access oparationally is to examine the actual 
participation rates of men and women in postsecondary programs. Though 
such statistics can give only a sketchy picture of the situation^ they 
at least allow us to ascertain the extent to which women are taking ad- 
vantage of all available educational opportunities. This chapter, then, 
10oks at participation rates in various educational activities for men and 
for women; as a point of reference, the participation rates of whites 
are compared with those of minority group menders* 

A student's high school preparation-^=-especially the type of program 
taken and the grades achieved-=are clearly related to his/her educational 
plans and may even determine access to postsecondary institutions . The 
choice of a high school program, and aohievement in that program, are 
influenced by such factors as family, teacher, and pear pressures and 
expectations, socioeconomic status, and counseling experiences (see chapter 
3 for a discussion of these factors) * The first section of this chapter 
looks at the high school preparation and educational plans of the different 
groups of students, 

* The second section concerns those students who^ choose a collegiate 
institution i the distribution of the sexes and of racial/ethnic groups 
among different types of institutions; their selection of a college major 

and their career planai and their degree attainment* The third section,. 

'I 

on those< students who enroll in vocational--technical educational programs, 
compares the fields chosen by men and by women. In tihe fourth section, 
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the students enrolled in proprietary achool"heretofore a group somewhat 
neglected by researchers — are considered i their background charactaristics, 
their educational preparation and plans ^ the reasons for their choice of 
school and career. 

By looking at participation rates among and within these different 
types of postsecondary education activities, we can, then, infer the 
relative ease of access enjoyed by men and by women, by whites and by 
minority-'group members ^ 

HIGH SCI^^jp^PA^TION AND EDUCATlONMi PLMJS 

Natio^^^^^gitudinal Study (HM) data based on the high school class 
of 1972^ reveals some notable differences between the sexes and among 
the racial/ethinic groups with respect to the type of high school program 
taken For instance, the sexes ware sharply segregated within vocational- 
technical programs! 21 percent of the women ^ compared with only 3 percent 
of the men, were taking business and office courses; and 11 percent of 
the men, compared with only 1 percent of the women, were concentrated in 
trade or industrial areas* Though about the same proportions of men and 
of women took general or academic (college -^preparatory) programs in high 
school # enrollmant in these programs differed according to jfacial/ethnic 
background* Thus, close to half (45 percent) of the white students, but 
only 33 percent of the black students, and 29 percent of the Hispanic 
students , were enrolled in academic programs . Approximately equal propor^ 
tions of whites and blacks were enrolled in general programs, whereas 
the proportion of Hispanic Students in these programs was higher. 

The high school programs that the students took were often inconsistent 
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with their educational plans, A comparison of Tables 1 and 2 indicatas 
that considerably more students planned to attend a four-year college or 
university-'^or even to go on to graduate or professional schoQl=-^than were 
anrolled in aeademic (aollege preparatory) prograins. Still larger percentagej^^ 
indicated they would like to attain a high educational level (Table 3) . 
Since it is highly questionabla whether students who take a general or 
vocational-^technical prograin in high school will have the necessary back- 
ground and qualifications to realize these plans f one wonders how to 
eKplain these apparently unrealistic ambitions* Whyf if they wanted to 
go on to college^ did so many students choose unsuitable high school 
programs? 

Some light is thrown on this quistion by additional NLS data indicating 

the per£;ons cited by students as the most important influences in their 

selecUion of a high school progran. About three times as many black and 

Hispanic (19 percent of each group) as white students said they had no 

choice, becwse only one program was available or because they were assigned 

to a program. Moreover, these minority-group students tended to mention 

more people as influencing their decision than did the white students. 

Perhaps this means that the choice of a program was more straightforward 

for white students % They were eKpected to take a college preparatory 

program, and. they did so. Minority students, in contrast, may have no 

such clear-cut choices financial problems and societal expectations 

2 

make the decision to take an academic course a difficult one* 

Guidance counselors were cited as an important influence by only 13 
percent of the white, 26 percent of the Hispanic, and 30 percent of the 
black students. Apparently, the high school counseling staff is not 
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carrying out its proper function for a large proportion of high sahool 
students I it would seem that counselors could do more toward helping 
students reach decisions, (See chapter 4, p, 125, on th:e role of in- 
formation, for an elaboration of this point,) 

High school grades are usually considered crucial in the college 
admissions process and thus affect access to postsecondary education. 
As Table 4 indicates, girls made considerably better high school grades 
than boys did, (and this was true among blacks as well as white students; 
see table 5) , yet fewer girls planned to attend graduate or professional 
school (table 2) * The dynamics that account for this discrepancy are 
complex I but plainly^ the lower aspirations of women are not explained 
by their doing less well in school* " 

Though whites made better grades in high school than blacks or 
Hispanics did/ approximately equal numbers of each group planned to 
attend college, Thus^ 52 percent of the white students planned on at 
least a bachelor's drgrae/ and 79 percent made C+ or better grades in 
high school; 52 percent of the black students and 43 percent of the Hispanic 
students had similar aspirations/ but only 70 percent had comparable 
grades* The desire to attend college-=despite a rather poor high school 
record-^^may stem from the minority student's belief that a collage degree 
is a ticket "upward in the occupational and social structure. 

The particular subjects studied in high school also affect access to 
postsecondary education* The student with little or no preparation in 
mathematics and science is not eligible for a technical program and is 
not likely to be sought after by an engineering departaient. Yet/ as 
Tables 6 and 7 indicate/ among both white and black students/ a smaller 
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proportion of girla than of boys took fiv© or more semesters of mathematics 
and science courses (although these girls made slightiy better grades 
in these courses than the boys) • The reasons for^ and the consequences 
of ^ this underrepresentation of girls in mathematics and science are 
clearly stated by Steele* 

In terms of high school curriculum^ girls still received 
differential treatment* They are restricted to vocational 
programs providing preparation for lower paying "female" 
occupations » Fewer girls enroll in mathematics beyond 
fundamental algebra and geometry/ and physics and electronics 
are almost as segregated as industrial arts • While such 
classes are not "closed" to girls ^ social expectations 
of male superiority in math and science, reinforced by family, 
school and peers serve as a covert restriction which 
later bars women from enrolling in technical programs, 
tsteele, 1974, p. 92] 
Girls were more likely than were boys to take English and foreign 
language courses in high school==preparation that usually leads to an 
arts and humanities major rather than a science major in college* Thus, 
this channeling process narrows the option of women early in their 
lives, keeping them confined to traditionally "female" fields, 

A disturbing number of talented students are "lost" between high 
school and college. According to NLS date, siaable proportions of students 
who believed that they had the ability to do college work were not plann- 
ing to attend college. For instance, although three-'fourths of the 
female respondents felt they were capable of completing college, fewer 
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than half (45 percent) were planning to attend* Similar disparities 
between perceived ability and educational plans were found among other 
subgroups of the high school seniors i the differentials were 17 percent 
for men, 25 percent for whites and for Hispanics, and 23 percent for blacks 
If this talent loss between high school and college is to be prevented 
we must know more about why students who feel themselves capable of 
college work fail to go on to college. What obstacles hinder them? Are 
the obstacles different, for different groups of students? Responses to 
an NLS item asking those seniors who did not plan to continue their 
academic education on more than a part-time basis during the next year 
to indicate the reasons help to answer these questions. Lack of money 
seems an all^too=prominent reason, particularly among minority students. 
For instance^ about one'-fourth of the students not planning to continue 
their education expected to work full^-timei and although many of them 
said that their future plans required no further education, that they did 
not like school or that they wanted to break from it, almost one in 
three of the men and women, and of the whites in this group, and almost 
half of the blacks and Hispanics, said they needed to earn money before 
they could pay for further education. The economic differences between 
white and minority students are underscored by the finding that 26 percent 
of the Hispanics and 34 percent of the blacks said they needed to earn 
money to support their families; the comparable figure for white^as only 
12 percent* 

Poor grades or low scores on college admissions tests were another 
major reason for the failure to continue education. More men (24 percent) 
than women (15 percent) , and more Hispanics (29 percent) and blacks (23 
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percent) than whites (18 percent) cited this reason* Laak of information — 
including a failure to find out in time about collage admissions re= 
qulrements, about the cost of attending college, or about the availability 
of a college in the area-^^was given as a reason by one in four Hispanics, 
one in five blacks # but only 8 pergent af the whites. 

Another large group of high SGhool seniors planned neither to enroll 
in college nor to work full-time; 7 percent of the men and 11 percent of 
the women; 9 percent of the whites, 9 percent of the Hispanios^ and 13 
percent of the blacks planned to take vocational or technical courses at 
a trade or business gchool* Although over half of these students said 
that their plans simply did not require a college education^ many were 
hindered by financial problems, and these problems were particularly 
severe for minoritj' students. Almost three in five of the blacks and 
HispanicS/ compared with only half of the whites, said they needed to 
earn money to pay for more education; about half of each minority group 
(and of the whites as well) indicated they could not afford a college or 
university education. About half the women, but only one-third of the 
men, mentioned these constraints. 

Smaller proportions (a percent or less of each group, by sex and 
by racial/ethnic background) planned to work part-time > to enter apprentice^ 
ships or on-the-job training, to join the military ^ or to become full-time 
homemakers. Those who expected to work part-time cited the need to 
earn money for further education as toe reason they would not be attend- 
ing college the following year. Those planning to begin apprenticeships 
or on-the=job training frequently said they did not need any ^further 
schooling or wanted a break, but sizable proportions "30 percent of the 
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men and 43 percent of the women; 31 percent of the whites i 40 parcent 
of the Hispanics^ and 54 percent of the blacks-^-^mentionad the need to 
earn money to pay for college* Students going into military service^-- 
and particularly minority-group menders and women— cited the desire to 
take a break from formal education or the need to make money* Of those 
who planned to become full-time homemakers, marital plans and the lack of 
need for further education were given as the principal reasons for not 
continuing on to college. 

To sumnarize: The reasons that students gave for not continuing 
their education full=time the year after high school graduation varied 
according to sex and to racial/ethnic background* More white than 
minority students^ and more women (except for those joining the military) 
than men said they were not continuing by choice i Their plans simply 
did not call for more schooling* More minority students than whites / and 
more men than women? cited financial considerations* Apparently, for those 
who must support themselves (and in some cases their families as well) f 
even low^or no=tuition coiranunity colleges are prohibitively expensive 
because of forgone income. More men than women, and more minority than 
white students, were prevented from continuing by poor high school grades 
or college test scores* Men and minorities were more likely than women 
and whites to suffer from a lack of information i about admissions 
requirements, colleges costs, and even the availability of a college. 

To further explore the reasons students give regarding their post= 
secondary plans, we ex^ined NSFFNS data which provided insight into why black' 
high school seniors go to college (table 8) , Apparently, black women 
were more likely to be motivated by "altruistic" considerations, whereas 
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blaak men were likely to regard the economic benefits of a collage 
education as very important. 

The reaaons for choosing a particular college varied somewhat by- 
sex and by race/ethnicity* College expenses and the availability of 
financial aid ware important GOnsiderationa Miong minority students — 
further evidence of their overall concern about finances (Table 9) . The lower 
grade averages of minority students also may have affected their choice 
of a college in that many mentioned the admissions standards of the 
institution as an important reason for choosing it* In addition, 
Hispanias were concerned with being able to live at home while attending 
college* Women were more interested than men in the academic progr^ 
and reputation of the institution, including its admissions standards; 
they were also more concerned about costs and about the availabiXity of 

finanqial aid. This concern may reflect the parents' greater willingness 
OJ 

to pay for^son's education than for a daughter's* Given the heavier 
dependenGe of women on their parents for financial support in college 
(it is pertinent here that women were more likely than men to look to 
their parents for adviGe in selecting a college) and their greater 
difficulty in earning money to pay for their education (Bengelsdorf , 
1974) , this parental attitude'-^that higher priority should be given to 
educating a son than a daughter^^puts women at a disadvantage. Despite 
their higher grades, they are less likely than men to go on to college; 
and those who do attend may be more likely to select a less eKpensive, 
less prestigious institution than they would otherwise have chosen. 
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COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 

According to the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) , 
1,53 million males and 1*58 million females graduated from high school 
in the acadamic year 1973^74; in the fall of 1974/ 980^000 males and 
870#000 females enrolled in higher education institutions as first^time^ 
degree-credit students. If all these students came directly from high 
school^ it means that 64 percent of the male, compared with 56 percent 
of the female/ high school graduates were continuihg their education. 
But even though women lagged behind men in college enrollments, the 
picture is not totally discouraging i College enrollment among women 
has increased dramatically over the past decade, just about doubling 
between 1964 and 1973 (U*S. Bureau of the Census^ 1975). 

Of the college^age CiS- to 20^year old) youth in this nation 
about one in three whites and one in five blacks were enrolled in college 
in 1973 (U.S* Bureau of the Census, 1975)* Though comparable figures 
for college-age Hispanics are not available/ the following statement 
conveys the general flavor of the situations "Of 100 Mexican American 
students entering grade one, it is estimated that 23 enter college and 
five complete college. Among Anglo students the corresponding figures 
are 49 percent and 24 percent" (Perrin, Jonsen* and Triirtble, 1972, p.4) . 
The outlook is even bleaker for AmeriQan Indians. Although an estimated 
90 percent of American Indian children of school age attend school, only 
50 percent complete twelfth grade i only 17 percent enter college; and of 
those, only 4 percent graduate (Parsons ^ 1975) • 

Table 10 shows the distribution of first-time degree-credit students 
in 1974 by racial/ethnic ba'^kground and by sex within these categories. 
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In comparison with thair repreaentation in the U*S, population (87*5 
percent) , whites were slightly overrapresented among first-'time students, 
whereas blacks and Hispanics (who comprise 11.1 perGent and 4*5 
percent of the population, respactively) are underrepresentad. Of tha 
freshman who entered college in fall 1975 , 8 percent of the male popula- 
tion, and 10 percent of the female population # was black (Astini Kingi 
and Richardsoni 1975) * ' This diffaranca in the college attandanca rates 
of black men and women (which reverses the pattern of the sexes found 
among whites) may reflect the historical dominance of .h^ black woman in 
the economic life of the family; black girls may grow > i\ c^f^^^^rtlng to 
work as adults, and this expectation may influence them to ^T^^, ?pare for 
careers by attending college* 



In the fall of 1974, 4*9 million men and 4 mii.lion females ware 
working toward a college degree. It is well known that as the educational 
level rises, the proportion of women enrolled decreases: Thus, women 
constituted 45 percent of two-'year college enrollments, 43 percent of 
four^year college enrollments, and 42 percent of graduate enrollments 
(National Center for Educational Statistics) , reprdnted in Chronicle of 
Higher Education, September 2, 1975) , 

Distribution of Students toong Institutions 

A critical issue related to access is the type of institution a 
student attends. Attending a prestigious and affluent institution has 
obvious advantages i Not only does such an institution offer the student 
rich learning experiences, but also it may provide "fringe benefits" 
in that it facilitates his/her entry into graduate or professional 
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school and into high-status occupations ( As tin and Bayer, 1972) , Do 
women* who generally make better grades than men and score about as 
well on aptitude tests/ entar high-quality institutions in the same 
proportions as men? They constitute 45 percent of all college enroll- 

^ y^. ^- ' . ■ ■ 

mental what is their prc^ortiomin these elite institutions? 

TO answer these ^estions, we conducted an analysis using a data 
file merged from two sources s (1) ah institutional selectivity index, 
developed by the CIW research staff and based on the aptitude test v ; ; 
scores of students at a given institution, and (2) data collected during 
fiscal 1972 and 1973 by the Higher Education General Institutional 
Surveys (hegis) , based on 2,592 higher education inatitutions. Thus, 

we had infomation on the following institutional characteristics i public 

^ ■ -. ^ . ^ 

' 1^ ■■- ■ ■ ■■' ■ 

vs. private control; selectivity j affluence, measured by eKpenditurea per 

student; and level of faculty salary. 

Women were concentrated in smaller (table 11), lesa aelectiva (Tables:. 
12 and 13), and less affluent (table 14) institutions, where median 
faculty salaries were relatively low (table 16), Were the distribution 
equitable, one would expect th^ to constitute 45 percent of the students 
at any institution, regardless of type* But they Fade up only 37 percent 
of the student body at highly selective public universities, and only 29 
percent at highly selective private universities (table 15)* Instead 
of being evenly distributed Miong institutional types, they were concen- 
trated at Catholic institutions and at private, medium-sized, two-year 
GOllegaa. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the more an institution spends 
per student for educational facilities and resources, the richer and 
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more substantial the educational eJ^erience is likely to ba. But as 
table 14 indicataM^ women lost out here^ being less likely to attend 
affluent institutions. It seems reasonable to suppose, further, that 
faculty salaries are an indsK to faculty quality and, thus, to educational 
exGellence, But here too women were slighted, since they attended ^. 
institutions where median salaries were low (table 16) . The concentration 
of women students in these institutions may reflect, in part, a higher 
conceritration of women faculty at these institutions, since evidence 
indicates that women faculty, whatever their worth, are consistently 
paid lower salaries than their mala counterparts (Astin and Bayer, 1972 i 
Bayer and Astin, 1975) . 

Although we may suspect from this analysis that discriinination 
against women exists, its precise nature and causes are less certain. Do 
elite institutions have policies and practices that operate to exclude 
women? Are women discouraged from attending these institutions by their 
parents, teachers, counselors, friends? Do they lack confidence in 
their ability to succeed in a highly select^^institution and thus fail 
to apply? Or, conversely, do they fear the possible side-effects of 
success at such institutions? 

Another type of institution where women are drastically underrepresented 
is the institute of technology and engineering (Table 17)* Enrollment figures 
for 36 technical institutions revealed that at none did women constitute more 
than 35 percent, and the mean percentage of women at these institutions 
was 12, '^percent. But again, the analysis does not tall us whether the 
causes of this underrepresentation lie with the institutions, society, 
or the women themselves. That the situation may be changing is evidenced 
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by increased enrollnients of women in technical and professional prog rans 
actively rearuiting them (Boyar, 1973) . 
College Major and Career Plans 

Just as a student's selection of a program in hlgh.f^hool limits his/ 
her choice of a college major/ so a student's choice of a college major 
limits his/her access to various occupations. The choice of -a college 
major f then# may have signifiGant conseguences for one's future* Table 18 
shows the distribution of entering college freshmen with respect to their 

probable major fields of study^ and table 19 gives similar information on 

3 

black high school seniors. Women were most likely to nMie as their 
probable college majors education or business* the latter having moved up 
from fourth position in 1970 • Generally ^ the popularity of such tradition- 
ally female fields as education, English ^ humanities ^ and fine arts declined 
somewhat among women, whereas the nontraditional fields of business ^ 
biological sciences, agriculture, and "other technical" and nontechnical 
fields grew in popularity* Black women have shown an Interest in a 
business major for a longer period of time than have women-ln-general ; 
and only about half as many black women planned to major in education. 
Though the growing tendency to choose nontraditional major fields may 
indicate that women are now willing to consider more options than they 
vmrm in the past, nonetheless the most popular fields miong women were# 
except for business # the traditional onesr education, non^M*D, health 
fields, social science, and "other" nontechnical fields i in contrast, 
the first four choices of men-in-general were business * engineering ^ 
"other" nontechnical # and technical fields. 

What are the women who choose nontraditional majors like? Using data 
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from the 1972 CIBP freshman survey to study the tiny proportion of 
wojfnen who plan to major in engineering, Holjnstrom gives the following 
dasoriptioni 

Basically, the women who wanted to major in engineering 
among 1972 freshmen were younger and brighter than other 
students j came from a mid --income family with well-^eduGated 
parents; had high academie aspirations, and differed from 
other students, both men and women, in some of their 
attitudes and life goals. (Holmstrom, 1975, pp,3-4) 
In short, women who pioneer by majoring in traditionally male fields 
tend to be bright, assertive women with high aspirations. 

Comparing the probable majors of all entering college freshmen with 
those of black high school seniors, one ifinds that proportionately more 
blaok men and women planned to major in engineering, the social sciences, 
and the non-M,D, health professions, fewer ejected to major in agriculture, 
the biological and physical sciences, and "other" technical and nontechnical 
fields. The fine arts attracted relatively more blacks, eKpeaially meni 
and business attracted a larger percentage of black women and a smaller 
percentage of black men than of their counterparts in the general freshman 
population. Conversely, proportionately more black men and fewer black 
women planned to major in education than did men and women in general. 
Do probable college majors correspond to career plans? Table 20 
shows trends over time in the career plans of college freshmen* (Because 
of their vagueness, "other" and "undecided"— categories which, combined, 
accounted for 37 percent of the men and 40 percent of the WOTien ^ were 
eliminated from consideration,) In 1974 , the proportion of men planning 
■ 
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to anter tha thrae most popular careers Mnong men - business^ engineering # 
and medicina ^ GOrrasponded closaly to the proportion of man ahooeing 
the appropriate undergraduate majors, jynong man, farming or forestry 
and the nonmedical health fialds baoama somewhat more popular as career 
choice over the 1966-1974 period, whereas careers in sacondary education 
and engineering dropped in popularity. Woman planned careers in nonmedical 
health fields^ art, and teaching in; the same proportions as planned 
to major in the corresponding fields of study. Almost twice as many 

r 

women proposed to major in business as aspired to a career in this field; 
but even so^ business^ along with nursing # grew more popular over time as 
career choices among women. Both elementary and secondary teaching 
became less popular, undoubtedly because of job scarcity. Despite some 
'Changes over time in the direction of greater freedom from stereotyped 
choices, men were fftill primarily interested in traditionally '*male" business 
and prof essional, fields^ and women were preparing themselves for 
traditionally "female" occupations. The increased interest of women in 
the field of business (as reflected in the 16 percent who selected it as 
probable college major) is somewhat vitiated in that only about half of 
them planned to put this training to work. 

The career plans of black high school seniors (table; 21) were both 
similar to and different from those of college frestoen""in^general. Like 
men in the general college freshmen population # black men chose business 
more frequently than any other career. But over twice as many black men 
as men-in-*general aspired to careers in the arts, a difference that may 
be explained in part by the longstanding acceptance blacks have found 
in the arts, particularly the performing arts. The neKt most popular 
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.careers wnong black men were engineering and science^ choices iimilar 
to those of men^-in-general. 

Black women were more remarkable in their career plans. Twice as 
many black women as women-in^general aspired to be businesswomen ^ lawyers, 
and physicians* Careers in education and nownedical health fields 
were chosen less frequently by black women than by women^in^-general , 
Although the career aspirations of black women were less traditionally 
female and more professionally, oriented than those of all women, their top 

four career choices (business, nursing, education, and nonmedical health 
fields, in descending order) were similar to those of women-in-general. 

As a special point of interest, we compared the career plans of 
women students age 31 and above with those of women--in-general (table 22) » 
The older women were almost three times as likely to be planning on a 
nursing career and somewhat more likely to be planning on a business 
career. They were less likely to be undecided about their plans than 
were women-in-general. Overall, older WCTaen emerged as being more 
practical and more, in touch with the realities of the job market than 
were their younger sietersi they were less likely to name as career choices 
elementary or secondary teacher (a career where supply ejcceedi demand) , 
doctor or lawyer (careers that require extensive preparation) ^ artist 
(a career requiring exceptional talent), engineer, farmer or forester 

I ./ 

("male" careers that call for a pioneering spirit). They were only half 
as likely as women-in*-general to plan a career in a health profession 

(non-^M#D#) fields perhaps because they see these careers as requiring 
more eKtensive and specialised training than they wish to undertake. 
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Degrea Attainm ent 

In 1973-74, women earned 45 percent of the bachelor's dagreas 
awarded, up one ^arcentage point from 1971-72. Table 23 shows the fields 
in which they earned these degrees. Only in the traditionally female 
fields did they earn more than half the bachelor's degrees* But degree 
attainment does not neceaaarily guarantee employment i In the case of 
job--relatad majors, such as education and library science, these woman 
faced a tight labor market. Other major fields in which women constituted 
a majority of those receiving bachelor's degrees^-e.g. , foreign lancfuages, 
and fine and applied arts-=offer few employment possibilities. Only for 
women majoring in the health fields and in home economics did job 
prospects seem favorable. 

What of the future? First^tima degree-credit enrollment, expressed 
as a percentage of the 18^yaar-old population, reached its highest point 
for both men and women in 1969 and 1970; since then, the percentages have 
declined. It has been projected that the percentage of 18-and 19-year- 
olds who attend college will level off at the 1973 figure and remain 
constant through 1983 (Simon and Frankel, 1975) J Women are expected to 
constitute 46 percent of total degree-credit enrollment in all institutions 
of higher education and 44 percent of total degree-credit enrollment in 
four-^year institutions in 1983, The proportion of bachelor's degrees 
earned by women is expected to increase by 3 percentage points from 
45 percent to 48 percent. Overall increases are eKpected in the numbers 
of social science and humanities degrees awarded. Will women remain 
concentrated in the same fields as in the past, or will they diversify 
and enter nontraditional fields? If 'the latter is to occur institutions 




bear much of the responsibility i they must make efforts to encourage women 
to enter fields which heretofore have always been male territory. 

In 1973-74, women earned 9 percent of the first professional degrees, 
44 percent of the master's degrees, and 19 percent of the doctorates 
awarded* Women earned more than half of the master's degrees in only six 
fields, which were, in descending order, home economics, library science, 
foreign languages, education, health fields, and letters, (table 23). 
Women also earned the majority of bachelor's degrees in these fields, but 
the proportion of the total earned by women decreased in every case, from 
1 percentage point in letters to 17 percentage points in the health 
professions # 

At the doctoral level, women earned the majority of degrees in 
only one field, home economics* They received more than one-fourth of 
the doctorates in seven additional fields i library science, foreign 
languages, letters, psychology, area studies, education, and interdiscipli- 
nary studies. An interesting phenomenon seems to be occuring in the 

"female" fields^ As the degree level rises, so dbes the participation of 
5 

men. Where did those men who earned 34 percent of the doctorates in home 
economics come from? Only 9 percent of the master's degrees and 4 
percent of the bachelor's degrees awarded in this field went to men. 
Unfortunately, the reverse phenomenon ^ an increase of women in "male" 
fields as the degree level rises - does not occur,, At best, the 
proportion of women receiving master's degrees in a field remained 
constant or increased slightly, before dropping again at the doctoral 
level . 

Even as graduate students, then, women remained concentrated within 
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traditionally female fields* One wondars about their job proapectB. 
Wiere did the 2,640 women witii master's degrees in a foreign language 
and the 6,881 women with masters degrees in arts and letters find 
amplo^ent in 1974? Library science and education are fields where job 
openinga are limited. Currently, woman may have a better chance for 
employment in traditionally "male" fields— where affirmative action has 
given impetus to a search for qualified women--than in "female" fields. 
Women must begin to eKplora a wider range of job possibilities* 

Growth in graduate enrollments is eKpacted to slow down in the 
period 1974-1983. It is projeoted that women will earn almost twice 
as many of the first professional degrees in 1983^84^ up from the 
current 9 percent to 17 percent. The eKpected growth in .percentage of 
total master's and doctoral degrees earned by women is less impressive i 
an increase of 2 percentage points to 46 percent at the master's level 
and of 4 percentage points to 22 percent at the doctorate level (Simon 
and Frankel, 1975). 

VQCATlONAIi-TECHNlCAL EDUCATION 

Vocational-^technical training is an alternative frequently chosen by 

i 

those who do not- elect to go the college route. In 1972 * two in five 
high school students were enrolled in vocational education courses 

(Steele* 1974) . As it was indicated earlier in table 1^ 28 percent of 
the girls and 20 percent of the boys who were high school seniors in 
1972 reported they ware enrolled in a vocational or technical program. 
The total 1972 enrollment in vocational education programs was 11,6 
million^ (63 percent in secondary programs, 11 percent in postsecondary 
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programs, and 26 percent in adult eduGation programsi), of which 

over 55 percent were women. In 1970, women aonstituted 63 percent of 

all secondary, 39 percent of all poatsecondary , and 46 pereant of all 

vocational students in adult vocational education (Steele, 1974). In 

short, women are well^represented among vocational education students. 

But as one writer observes i 

The real problem in vocational education is not that of 

the eKClusion of woman, a readily challangeable practice 

which was overturned in the Sanchez, Delia Cas^ and 

Steward cases , but the more insidious counseling and 

* _ - _ _ ' __ 

tracking of female students^ into "acceptable" vocational 

programs. (MartineE, 1974, p. 7, in Center for Law and 

Education ) . 

Looking again at table 1, we find the majority of high school 
girls were enrolled in business of office courses, whereas the majority 
of men were in trade or industrial courses* Of the women enrolled in 
vocational education programs at all levels: in 1972, 49.5 parcant were 
taking homemaking or consumer education classes not meant to prepare them 
for ^ploymant, and most of the remaining 50,5 parcant ware taking courses 
designed to prepare them for work in traditional, and severely limited, 
"female" jobs (Steiger and Cooper, 1975) , Table 24 shows the distribution 
of women and of men in vocational fields. The traditionally female 
fields of homemaking, home economics, and office skills accounted for 
84 percent of all women taking vocational courses. Moreover, the women 
in the job^related fields of office skills and health were clustered in 
relatively low-paying specialties. For instance, thay outnumbered men 
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in classas devoted to stenographic, sacretarial, and cleriGal skills, 
but accounted for only 49 percent of the anroljjftents in business data 
jrocaasing systams courses and 28 parcant of the enrollments in supervi- 
scry = administrative management courses* 

Of the men enrolled in vocational education, 72 parcant were in 
agriculture, technical fields/ and trade or industrial fields, in sharp 
contrast to 6 percent of the women* Women accounted for 12 percent of , 
the total enrollment in trade and industrial education. Nationwide 
enrollment in technical programs was 90.2 percent male and 9.8 percent 
female (table' 25) , As Steele points out: ' 
There is no reason other than custom to prevent women 
from enrolling in technical programs* Nona has weight or 
strength restrictions. However, at least 17 of the 
occupations require mathematics and/or science as 
prerequisites, courses in which fewer young women en- 
roll in secondary school. [Steele # 1974 , p. 381 
One finds the same imbalance at the postsecondary level i Women 
clustered within a disproportionately narrow range of vocational categories; 
within these categories, they tended to aim for supportive and less 
rewarding jobs* For instance, of 75 technologies in postsecondary vocational 
^technical education, women were the majority in 27 fields, most of them 
related to health, business, or commerce* Dental hygiene was 99 percent 
female, whereas mechanics and machine techology were 99 percent male. 
In the field of data processing, women constituted over 85 percent of 
the enrollments in courses to train key punch operators, but only 27 
percent of the enrollments in computer progranmier technology. Courses 
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in the maintenance of data proceaaing equipment included virtually no 
women (Steiger and Cooper, 1975), 

This segregation by field, and by type of job within field, has 
serious economiG implications. Taking 84 Office of Education instructional 
programs in vocational-^technical education and their corresponding 
Dictionary of Occupationaj^ Titles job classification, Steele compared 
the average entry level earnings of men and women (baaed on 1972 and 
1973 figures) • She found that those occupational areas in which women 
student concentrated led to lower-^paying jobs than did those in which 
men predominated. Female-^intensive programs in vocational education 
lead to f emale-^intensive areas of emplo^ent, where earnings are only 
about two-thirds as high as in men's fields. 

Projedtions for five years into the future (table 26) indicate only 
minor changes. No doubt, the socialization process-^^whiah breeds 
the expectation that women will enter some fields but not others^ — accounts 
for much of the sex segregation in vocational education* High school 
preparation, or more precisely the lack of it in inathematics and the 
sciences, further limits women's options. Unless explioit steps are 
taken to attract women into those areas of vpaational education now 
dominated by men, they stand little chance of making breakthroughs into 
the higher-paying occupational levels. 

PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS AND THEIR STUDENTS 

Proprietary schools enroll over three million students each year, 
producing gross annual revenues (taxable income) of at least $2*5 billion. 
Of the approximately 10,000 proprietary schools in the United States a 
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tiiird are trade and technical schools^ another third are cosmetology and 

barber schools^ and the final third are business and correspondence 

schools. Pointing out that earlier studies of proprietary schools 

had not controlled for student background characteristics and ability^ 

Wilms (1974) undertook a comparative study of the effectiveness of public 

versus proprietary vocational training. Hie study ^ based on the labor 

market experiences of graduates from 21 public and 29 proprietary schools 

in Boston # Chicago^ Mimii, and the San Francisco Bay Area, showed that 

the proprietary student was more likely than was the public school 

student enrolled in a similar program to be a momber of a racial/ethnic 

minority and to have low educational status and poor verbal skills* His 

data analyses, which focused on the effectiveness of educational programs 

in the two sectors^ were not presented separately by sex. 

Adequate data on the characteristics of proprietary students are 

lacking; even the most basic facts»such as the distribution of students 

by age# sen, and rac^have remained undocumented. For the most part# 

researchers have been unable to provide infomation about how pro^ 

t 

prietary students compare with students in the collegiate sector or 
how men and women students in proprietary sehooli compare with each 
other* 

The analysis reported here was a preliminary investigation designed 
to correct soma of those deficiencies* Because of the of ten-^mentioned 
similarity between many vocational programs in the public sector and 
proprietary programs^ it usee as a comparison group freshmen men and 
women entering public two-^year colleges (Astin et al*, 1974) # The in^ 
formation on students attending proprietary schools is based on data 
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collected in the fall of 1974 from 15 such institutions that agreed to 

... _ 9 

participate in the CI^* These schoolg offered a variety of programs i 

business management # accounting , electronics^ engineering^ data processing, 

secretarial skills^ public relations, art, fashion merchandising^ interior 

design^ photography^ advertising, air conditioning, plumbing, veterinary 

technology, nursing (LVN) , and mediGal and dental technology* They 

were located in cities in ten states i Los Angeles and San Bernardino^ 

California? Atlanta, Georgia; Huntsville/ Alabama; Minneapolis^ Minnesota; 

Lincoln, Nebraska,* Cleveland Heights ^ Ohio; Louisville^ Kentucky; New 

Kensington, Pennsylvania; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and Dallas^ Texas* 

usable responses were obtained from 1^446 students^ averaging 93 

students per school* In this section, we will discuss the background 

characteristics of these students^ their educational preparation and 

aspirations^ and reasons for their choice of school and career* The 



comparison group comprises, coiranunity college freshmen of both sexes. 
Background Characteristics 

In the sample of proprietary school students, women outnumbered meri'*^ 
three to one. The men tended to be older than the women s 21 percent of 
the men, but only 6 percent of the women # were age 22 or older, compared 
with fewer than 5 percent of entering freshmen of both sexes in conmunity 
colleges. This major age d/,^farence reflects the large number of veterans 
who enrolled in proprietary schools, as well as the large number of 
students who had previQusly attended other types of postsecondary 
institutions. One of every five men in the proprietary was a veteran, 
compared with only 6 percent of the men entering eonununity colleges* 
Nearly one in foiir proprietary students had attended another postsecondary 




institution for credit before enrolling in the present school in 1974: 
6*5 percent attended community colleges , 11 percent attended four-year 
colleges or universities^ and 7 percent attended other postsecondary 
institutions* Slightly over one in ten reported prior attendanQe not 
for credit at a postsecondary institution* ^ 

The racial ethnic distribution of proprietary school students was 
similar for both sexes ^ although women are slightly more likely to be 
American Indian or Mexican Mieriean, More than three times as many black 
men and twice as many black women were enrolled in proprietary schools 
as in community colleges* Though proportionately fewer Mexican^American 
men were enrolled in the proprietary schools than in the community colleges 
other minorities were similarly clistributed in the two groups * 

Students in the proprietary sample were from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds? as measured by parents* education and annual income than 
community college freshmen. The women in the proprietary sample were 
more likely than the men to have college=educated parents* 

Students attending proprietary schools were more likely to be married 
than were other postsecondary students i 8 percent ? contrasted to only 
2 percent of all freshmen and 4 percent of coimunity college freshmen* 
It is interesting that while married freshmen in collegiate institutions 
were about equally divided between men and TOmen, the married proprietary 
school student was three times more likely to be malei this is consistant 
with the age difference between men and women in proprietary schools* 
Educational Preparation _and Aspirations 

Over 15 percent of the students at proprietary schools had graduated 
from high school one or more years previously # compared with only 10 
percent of the community college freshmen. Men were overrepresented in 
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this group I 21 percent men compared with 13 percent women. Four times 
more men than women had pasaed high school e^ivalency examinations (GED) 
-8 perGant of the men and 1 percent of the women^ in contrast to only 2 
percent of the men and 1 percent of the women entering conmunity colleges * 
Proprietary school men were three times as likely as other frestoen 
never to have completed high schools 4 percent, compared with 1 percent 
of community college men. Only 1 percent of the propria tary school women 
had never completed high school* 

Fewer proprietary school students had taken college-preparatory 
programs in high school^/^ (57 percent/ compared with 77 percent of 
community college freshmen) / though slightly more men than women had 
college^'praparatory backgrounds* The women made slightly better grades 
in high school: 65 percent of the women/ but only 39 percent of the men 
in the proprietary sample/ earned high school grades of B or better* 

The men attending proprietary schools tended to have higher degree 
aspirations than the women: About one in five men hoped eventually to 
get the baccalaureate, compared with 13 percent of the women; in contrast, 
over a third of both sexes in the comparison group sought the baccalaureate 

as their highest degree. Mora men (36 percent) than women (20 percent) 
in the proprietary sample aspired to an associate degree, while more 
women (28 percent) than men (11 percent) planned to get ho degree at all. 
Reasons for School and Career Choice 

Over half of the women (53 percent) and 45 percent of the men at 
proprietary schools stated that "special educational prograns" were 
important factors in attracting them to- their particular schooli only 
one in four men and one in three women antering coiranunity colleges cited 
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this factor. Threa of every tan propriatary school students selected 
the SGhool because it "offered financial assistance^" whereas only 15 
parcent of all conmiunity college freshmen gave this reason. Clearly # 
in selecting a school, the nature of the program and the availability of 

"I 

financial aid was more important to propriatary school students than 
to community college freshman. 

Two-thirds of the women in the proprietary sample planned to major 
in business I Of the men, two in five planned to major in "other" 
technical fields, one-'fourth in business, and 16 percent in engineering. 
One of every five proprietary school students cited businesB as their 
probable future occupation. 

The reasons that proprietary school students gave for their long^ 
term career choices differed by six. Three-fourths of the women said 
that working with people was vary important to them, whereas only 47 
percent of the man found this important i This sex difference parallels 
that among community college students* Nearly two thirds of the women 
cited being helpful to others as a very important factor in their career 
choice, while only 47 percent of the men responded similarly: again, this 
split was also evident in the collegiate sector* ©vcf half of the 
women (52 percent), but only 36 percent of the men, said they chose the 
career because it was a "respected occupation" i only one=third of the 
community college students of either sex cited this reason* The 
availability of job openings was very important to 60 percent of the 
women and 54 percent of the men at proprietary schools i comparable figures 
for the community college sector were 54 percent of the women and 43 
percent of the men, 
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From examining the participation rates of men and women in educational 
aGtivitieSy we can ascertain the extent to which women are taking advant- 
age of all available educational opportunities* The kind and amount of 
education women received have implications for their future emplo^ent 
opportunities . 

According to National LongituM^Pal Study (NLS) (1975). data, the scores 
were sharply segregated among vocational and technical programs in 
high schools 21 percent of the women compared with 3 percent of the men 
were in business or office occupations and 11 percent of the men compared 
to 1 percent of the women were in trade or industrial occupations. Al- 
though a slightly greater proportion of men than of women were in both 
general and academic programs^ racial/ethnic differences existed i While 
45 percent of whites were in academic programs ^ only 33 percent of blacks 
and 29 percent of Hispanic students were similarly enrolled. Approximately 
equal percentages of white and blacks were enrolled in general high school 
programs^ in contrast to a larger percentage of Hispanic students. 

Women made considerably better high school grades than men, yet 
fewer women than men planned to attend graduate or professional school. 
Although , black students generally made lower high school grades than 
whites ; black women made higher grades but were less likely than black 
men to have high educational aspirations. 

The subject areas studied in high school affects subse^ent access 
to postsecondary education. Both black and white high school girls tended 
to underprepare in mathematics and science even though those who did 
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enroll in these subjeGts received slightly better grades than boys. 

Responses to the NLS questionnaire indicated that high school seniors 
who did not plan to continue their education on a full-time basis the 
following year gave various reasons for this decision* Overall, more 
whites than minority students i and more women than men (except for those 
joining the military) , indicated that their plans simply did not 
require any more schooling. Financial considerations prevented more 
minority students than whites, and more men than women, from continuing 
their education* Poor high school grades or low college admissions 
test scores were cited as a reason by more men than women and more 
minority students than whites . Men and minority students were also 
more likely than women and whites to discontinue their education because 
they did not get the necessary information in time: They didn't know 
about admissions requirements, or about what an education costs, or 
about whether there was a school in the area they could attend. 

Examining the relative importance of factors assigned to a student's 
selection of a particular college, one finds that economic considerations 
were very important for minority students, and somewhat important for 
women . 

Although the absolute^ nu^er of women enrolled in institutions of 
higher education just about doubled between 1964 and 1973, the proportion 
of women still lags behind that of men. Approximately one-third of white 
youth in the 18-21 year age group were enrolled in college in 1973 i 
only one-^fifth of black youth in this age group were enrolled. It has 
been estimated that 23 percent of MeKican--Americans and 17 percent of 
toerican Indian youth enter college. 
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Am the educational level increases^ the proportion of women en-^ 
rolled, decreases: Women comprised 45 percent of two-year college en- 
rollments, 43 percent of four-year Gollege enrollments, and 42 percent 
of graduate enrollments; of the last group, most were in terminal master's 
programs, A critical question relating to equal access is the types of 
institutions attended by various groups of students^ A study conducted 
for this report using data collected by the Higher Education General 
Institutional Surveys (HIGIS) during fiscal 1972 and 1973, lims found 
that women attended smaller, less selective, and less affluent institu- 
tions* Examining enrollment figures for 36 technical institutions, 
we found women were clearly underrepresented in schools of technology 
and engineering. 

A student's choice of college major has a profound effect on his/ 
her subsequent access to various occupations* The picture has changed 
recently in that women are increasingly choosing "nontraditional" 
fields of study. Examining the toerican Freshmen i National Norms for 
Fall 1975 (Astin, King, and Richardson, 1975) , we find that more young 
women planned, on college entry, to pursue traditionally "male" careers 
than ever before. Among entering college freshmen, 17 percent of the 
women were planning a career in business, engineering/ laW/ or medicine, 
a 2 percent increase over 1974 and an 11 percent increase over 1966* 
In spite 6f these changes, however, almost one^third of the women are 
still planning to major and pursue careers in education and health-allied 
fields. 

Among blacks, fewer men and more women expected to have a business 



major than fl© their nonblack counterparts. Conversely, proportionately 
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more black men and fewer black women planned to major in education than 
did men and women in general. 

In 1973-74/ women earned 45 percent of the bachelor's degrees, but 
the only fields in which ^ they earned more than half of the degrees were 
the traditionally "female" fields of home economica, library science/ 
the non-M.D, health professions/ foreign langnages, and education , ^ In 
1973^74/ women earned 9 percent of the first professional degrees/ 44 
percent of the master's degrees, and 19 percent of the doctorates awarded* 
Again, women are concentrated primarily in traditional fields. 

In 1972, women accounted for over half of ^ the 11% million enroll-- 
ments in vocational education programs. In 1970/ women constituted 63 
percent of all secondary, 39 percent of all postsecondary, and 46 percent 
of all adult vocational enrollments. But here too/ women were heavily 
concentrated in traditionally female fields i When the enrollments for 
homemaking/ home economics, and office skills were combined, they accounted 
for 84 percent of all women taking vocational courses* Purthemore, in 
office occupations and health fields, women predominate in relatively low-^ 
paying specialities* Women accounted for 49 percent of the enrollments 
in business data processing systems courses and 29 percent of those in 
supervisory-administrative management courses* 

Moreover, 72 percent of the men' enrolled in vocational education 
were in agricultural, technical, trade, and industrial fields, a sharp 
contrast to the figure of 6 percent of all women* Nationwide r enrollment 
in the relatively high-status technical programs was 90*2 percent male 
and 9*8 percent f^ale* 

Students enrolled in proprietary institutions tend to be older/ 
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particularly the men of whom about 20 percent are veterans^ than community 
college freshmen. Over 1 in 10 of the proprietaary students has had 
some prior postsecondary educational experienGe. More than 3 times as 
many black men and twice as many black women enroll in proprietary 
institutions as enroll in community collages . 

Although women in the proprietary student body were more likely to 
have completed high school (99 percent of the women and 96 percent of 
the men) and to have better high school grades than the men^ they were 
less likely to have had a college^jreparatory high school education and 
had lower degree aspirations (21 percent of the men and 13 percent of 
the women hope to attain a bachelor's degree) . 

The most important reasons for enrolling in a proprietary school 



programs/ and 2, Offer of financial assistance* Almost three times as 
many women as man are majoring in business^ and men are more likely than 
women to major in technical fields and engineering* Working with people 
and being helpful to others were more frequently mentioned by women than 
by men as very important reasons for their career choice. Women were 
also more likely than men to choose their career because it was a 
"respected occupation" or because job openings were available. 



that are cited by proprietary students arei 1* 



Special educational 
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FOOTNOTES-CHAPTER 2 

1. A graat deal of the NLS data available to the researchers were 
not broken down by bbk within racial/ethnic Gategories. 

2, This proposition raGeives soma Gonf irmation from tha finding 
that 45 peroant of tha whita students / but only 33 percent of the black 
students and .30 parcant of tha Hispanic students, had decided before 
tenth grade whether or not they would go to college • 

3* Although the two populations are not Gompletely comparable, 
we chose to compare entering college freshmen with black high school 
seniors because the data were collected at about the SMie time* Data on 
entering black freshmen were somekhat dated (1968, 1971), and CQKUparisons 
with 1974 entering freshm<^n would have been questionable, 

4* First professional degrees include law, dentistry, medicine, 
theology, veterinary medicine, chiropody or podiatry, optometry, and 
osteopathy * 

5, An ex^ination of the subfields under home economics suggests 
that the increases for men in graduate study occurred in family relations 
and child development, and in foods and nutrition * 

6, Although the most current * available figures are from 1972, the 
basic outlines are believed to remain unchanged* 

7, Postsecondary vocational education programs are those offered 
by community colleges, technical institutes, and area vocational^ 
technical schools which offer less than a bachelor's degree • 

B* Adult education offers basic education, high school e^ivalency, 
short-term courses, and training progrM^s not requiring a diploma or degree 
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9* Initially 30 institutions were invitad to participate. They 
were identified by their national aGcrediting assoGiations i the National 
Association of Trade and Technical Schools and the Association of 
Independent Schools and Colleges. Each accrediting agency named 15 of 
their member schools which they considered to be representative. 
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TABLE l-=Type of educational program of high school seniors^ by sex and ethnic 
groups I United States^ 1972 

(in perGentages) * 



Type of program 


Sex 




category 


Men 


Women 


Whita 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


General 


35 


31 


32 


33 


41 


AdademiG or college preparatory 


45 


41 


45 


33 


29 


Vocational or teGhnical: 












AgriGultural OGCupations 


3 




1 


2 


3 


Business or office occupations 


3 


21 


12 


15 


11 


Distributive eduaation 


3 


2 


2 


3 


4 , 


Health occupations 




2 


1 


2 


2 


Home economic oocupations 




2 


1 


4 


1 • 


Trade or industrial ocGupations 


11 


1 


6 


9 


9 



NOTE—Data were Gollected from a sample of almost 18,000 high school ■ seniors. 
Actual Ns for each item vary. All columns may not total 100% due to rounding. 



SOURCE I U.S. Department of Health , Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 , 
prepared by W,B, Fetters (1975) , 
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TABLE 2 "Highest level of education 1972 high school seniors plan to attain, by 
sex and ethnic category i United States, 1972 
(in percentages) 





SeK 


Ethn: 


Lc category 


Educational level 


Men 


Women 


Vfliite 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Less than high school 


2 


2 


2 


4 


3 


High school graduation 


13 


20 


17 


12 


12 


Vocational, technical, business 
or trade school 


18 


19 


18 


23 


23 


Junior college 


12 


14 


13 


11 


18 


ilour-^year college or 
university 


38 


36 


38 


38 


34 


Graduate or professional school 


17 


9 


13 


13 


9 



NOTE^-^Columns may not add to 100 due to rounding • 



SOURCE: U*S, Department of Health, Idueation and Waif are, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972, prepared by W.B. Fetters (1975)T 
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TABLE 3"Highest level of eduaation high school seniors would like to attain, 
by BmK and ethnic group: United States, 1972 

(in percentages) 



Educational level 


Sex 


Ethnic Catetgory 




Men i Women 


White 


Black 


Hif 


spanic 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 




100 


Less than high school graduation 


1 


1 




2 




1 


High school graduation 


5 


7 


6 


5 




5 


Vocational, technical, business or 
trade school 


18 


21 


19 


16 




19 


Junior college 


6 


10 


8 


' 11 




11 


Four-year college or university 


30 


29 


30 


27 




36 


Graduate or professional school 


41 


33 


37 


38 




28 



N0TE~A11 colinnns may not total 100% due to rounding* 

SOURCE I U.S. Departnient of Health, Education^ and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of High School Class of 1972 , 
prepared by W^B* Fetters (1975) . 
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TABLE 4~High school grades of seniors, by sex and ethnic group: United Statas, 
1972 

(in parcentagea) 



Grade 


Si 






Ethnic C 


ategory 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


1 Hispanic 


Total 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


or B+ 




21 


36 


31 


16 


19 


B, C+ 


^ 


50 


48 


48 


54 


51 


C# or D+ 




27 


16 


20 


29 


28 


D or lower 




2 


1 


1 


2 


1 



NOTE— All columns may not total 100% due to rounding. 

SOURCE I U.S. Department of Health i Education ^ and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972 f prepared by W.B, Fetters (1975) , 
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TABLE 5--^High ichool academic grade point average of black high school seniors^ 
by sex I United States, 1971 and 1974 

(in percentages) 



AGademic grade point average 


1911 


r 


Men 
(N=22,435) 


Women 
(N^32,285) 


Men 
(N^ll,601) 


Women 
(N=18,532) 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


A, A", or B+ 


13 


22 


14 


23 


Bf B^f or C+ 


49 


54 


54 


57 


C, C-r or D+ 


36 


24 


32 


20 


D or lower 


2 


1 


1 





NOTE— All columns may not total 100% due to rounding. 

SOURCl* National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students (NSSFNS) , 
A National Profile of Black Youths The Class of 1971 . Data on the class of 
1974 provided by NSSFNS in computer suimary form* 
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TMIiE 6 — Number of sOTiesters completed by 1960 high school seniors, by sex and 
type of course: United States, 1960 

(in percentages) - ^ 



Nuinber of 
Semesters 


Sciences 


Foreign 
Languages 


Social 
Studies 


English 


Mathematics 




Men 


Women 


Men ! 


Women 


Men 


Woman 


Man 


Women 


Men 


( Women 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


; 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Nona 


3 


3 


48 


41 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


14\ 


One 


27 


41 


19 


21 


11 


11 


5 


3 


19 


30 


Two 


28 


32 


21 


21 


31 


32 


20 


20 


23 


29 


Three 


5 


3 


2 


2 


8 


8 


4 


3 


6 


3 


Four 


17 


13 


5 


6 


22 


23 


9 


8 


15 


14 


Five or more 


21 


J 


6 


10 


27 


26 


61 


65 


30 


10 



NOTE — Precentages are based on weighted Ns to represent the universe. All 
columns may not total 100% due to rounding, 

SOURCE I American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, California, Project TALENT : 
The American High-School Student , prepared by J,C, Flanagan et al (1964) , 
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TABLE 7— High school preparation of 1971 and 1974 black high school seniors, by 
sex and curricular area: United States, 1971 and 1974 

(in percentages) 



Curricular area 


1971 


1974 




Men 


Women 
(N^32,2S5) 


Men Women 
[N=ll,601) (N=18.532) 


Four or more years of study by graduation 












English * 


92 




94 


91 


92 


. - Social studies 


45 




41 


42 


36 


Foreign languages 


..^ 12 




20 


8 


12 


Natural sciences 


25' 




18 


20 


'15 


Mathematics 


43 




31^^ 


36 


26 


Grade point average of A 












English 


7 




15 


9 


19 


Social studies 


13 




17 


13 


is' 


Foreign languages 


12 




22 


12 


22 


Natural sciences 


8 




10 


8 


10 


Mathematics 

• ■- , ■ 


8 




10 


9 


10 



SOURCES I National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students (NSSFNS) , A 
National Profile of Black Youth g The Class of 1971 . Data on the class of 1974 
provided by NSSFNS in computer smnmary form. 
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TABLE 8^ — Reasons considared very important for attending college by 1971 black 
high echool seniors # by sexi United States , 1971 

: (in percentages) 





Men 


Women 


Very important reasons 


(N=22/435) 


{N=32,285) 


* 

Learn mora 


86 


89 


Get a better job 


84 


83 


Fulfill a need for trained black people 


81 —.i 


84 


Help my people 

Learn more about^ myselF' and others 


68 


74 


^ 49 


54 


Make more money \ 


57 


48 


Get a degree for my career 


44 


51 


Try to make it 


40 


39 



SOURCE I National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students (NSSFNS) , 
A_ National Profile of Black Youth i The Class of 1971. 
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TABI^ 9~Reaaons high school seniors considered very important in choosing a 
oollege, by sex and ethnic group i United States, 1972 

(in percentages) 





Sex 


Eth 


nic Category 


Verv iiUDortant reaEons 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Availabil it'V of ^Ci^ri i f "i r* 

V ^ ^ cc Jm^ 4 ^ ^ ^ - - ^ ^ ^ W 

courses or curriculiims 


57 


67 


62 


61 


55 


Reputation of the college 

in academic areas 


38 


48 


43 


42 


36 


College expenses (tuition/ 
books * room and board) 


37 


44 


38 


56 


55 


Availability of financial 
aid such as school loan, 
scholarship or grant 


27 


31 


24 


64 


56 


Able to live at home and 
attend the college 


21 


24 


22 


20 


37 


College admissions standards 


18 


26 


'*20 


39 


28 


Advice of your parents 


17 


25 


20 


32 


26 



SOURCE i u,8. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972 , prepared by W, B, Fetters (1975)/ 
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TMLE 10^ — Racial background of first-time students in institutions of higher 
education, by gaKi United States # fall 1974 

(in percentages) 



Racial Background 


Total 


Men 


Woman 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


White 


89 


88 


86 


Black 


7 




11 


Hispanic 


2 


4 ' 


2 


Oriental 


1 


- > -i >> 
1 


1 


American Indian 


1 


1 


1 


Other 


2 


2 


2 



NOTE^^Precentagas are based on .weighted Ns representing the universe*^ Columns may 
not total 100% due to rounding. S, ^ 



SOURCE I American Council on Education and the University of California at Los 
Angeles, The American Freshman i National Nonns for fall 1974 f prepared by 
a/w, Astin, et al,, (1974) ~ ' 
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TABLE ll~Distribution of Women Students and faculty womenr by inititutional 
mizmt United States, 1972 and 1973 

(in percentages) 



Total Student Enrollment 




Students^ 


Faculty 


1 - 500 




Si 


39 


501 - 1,000 




49 


33 


1,001 - 1,500 




. ^ -4^ ^ 




1,501 - 2,500 




41 


26 


2,501 = 3,500 




39 


26 


3,501 - 5,000 

* 




39 


27 


5,001 - 10,000 




40 


24 


10,001 - 15,000 




39 


20 


15,001 - 20,000 




41 


19 


20,001 or more 




40 


19 



SOURCE: An analysis usij^g Higher Education general Institutional Surveys data 
for fiscal 1972 and 1973, conducted by Higher Education Research Insititute 
staff (1975), 
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TABLl IS-'-Distribution of women students and women faculty^ by seleGtlvity 
(ACT mean scores) of institutioni United States ^ 1972 and 1973 
(in percentagas) 



Mean ACT score of institution's 
student body 


Women students 


Women faculty 


Total 


45 


30 


5 (low) 


49 


33 


6 


54 


30 


7 


57 


27 


..N 8 


50 


37 


9 


56 


42 


10 


50 


39 


11 


51 


38 


12 


46 


44 


13 


51 


39 


14 


49 


38 


15 


52 


42 


16 


43 


37 


17 


46 


36 


18 


44 


32 


19 


41 


31 


20 


49 


30 


21 


50 


31 


22 


50 


29 


23 


49 


27 


24 


50 


26 


25 


53 


27 


26 


53 


26 


27 


48 


20 


28 


45 


17 


29 


31 


13 


30 


43 


21 


31 


24 


7 


35' (high) 


30 


18 



SOURCE! An analysis using Higher Education Ganeral Institutional Surveys 

data for fiscal 1972 and 1973, conducted by Higher Education Research Institute 

staff (1975) . 
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TABLE 13*-- Distribution of women students and women faculty, by selectivity 
index j United States, 1972 and 1973 

(in percentages) 









1 (low) 


46 


35 


2 


48 


30 


3 


50 


30 


4 


49 


27 


5 


52 


27 


6 


51 


22 


7 (high) 


38 


15 



NOTE-^ The seleGtivity indeK is cons true tad through collapsing mean ACT 
scores of the institution's student body (see table 12) into seven 
categories. 

SOURCli An analysis using Higher Education General Institutional Surveys 
data for fiscal 1972 and 1973^ conducted by Higher Education Research 
Institute staff (1975) . , 
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TABLE 14'-- Distribution of woman students and full-^tima faculty women, 
by institutional affluence: United States, 1972 and 1973^ 

(in percentagas) ' 



Affluence (per D-tdoit education 
and general expenditures) 


pomen Students 


tomen faculty 


Total 




45 


30 


$1-500 


49 


52. 


$501 - 


1,000 






$1,001 


- 1,500 


40 


31 


$1,501 


- 2,000 


45 


29 


$2^001 


= 2,500 


48 


29 


$2,501 


- 3,000 


55 


32 


$3,001 


- 4,000 


52 


28 


$4,001 


- 5,000 


4B 


24 


$5,001 


or more 


37 


18 



SOURCE; An analysis using Higher Education General Institutional Surveys 
data for fiscal 1972 and 1973, Gonducted by the Higher Education Research 
Institute Staff (1975), 
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TAB^ IB^^Distribution of women students and women faculty^ by type of 
institution: United States, 1972 and 1973 

(in percentages) 



B of institution 



Women students | Women faculty 



Total 



45 



30 



Public university 
Low selectivity 
Medium selectivity 
High selectivity 



39 
38 
37 



21 

IS 
14 



Private university 
Low selectivity 
Medium selectivit 
High selectivity 



39 
41 

29 



19 

23 
14 



Public 4-year college 
Low selectivity 
High selectivity 



45 
48 



25 
22 



Private 4-year college 
Low selectivity 
High selectivity 



49 

SI 



29 
18 



Catholic 4-*year institution 
Low selectivity 
High selectivity 



58 
74 



' 46 
44 



Other sectarian 4-year institution 
Low selectivity 
High selectivity 



49 
45 



27 
24 



2-year college 

Public (enrollment 250-500) 
Private (enrollment 100-250) 



36 
60 



31 

48 



NOTE"Selectivity measures are based on National Merit Scholarship 
Qualitying Test median atandardized scores reported in the same scale 
as BAT scores. Low selectivity is 549 or below, medium selectivity is 
550-599 I and high selectivity is 600 or above. 

SOURCE I An analysis using Higher Education General Institutional Surveys 
data for fiscal 1972 and 1973, conducted by Higher Iducation Research 
Instituto staff (1975)* 
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TABLE IS^^Distribution of woman etudants and women faculty, by institutional 
faculty salary levels i United States^ 1972 and 1973 

(in percantagas) 



Salary lavals (institutio^al^^median 
faculty salary) 



Women students 



Women faculty 



19/000 - 10,999 


50 


41, 


$11,000 - 12,999 


47 


32 


$13,000 - 14,999 


47 


25 


$15,000 - 16,999 


43 


21 


$17,000 - 18,999 


39 


21 


$19,000 - 20,999 


36 


22 


S21,000 - 22,000 


34 


19 



NOTE=-Salary levels represent median faculty salary developed and reported 
by American Association of University Professors, 

SOURCE: An analysis using Hitgher Education general institutional surveys 
data for fiscal 1972 and 1973, conducted by Higher Education Research 
Institute Staff (1975) , 
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TABI^ 17~Women as percentage of total enrolljnent in selected teGhnlcal institutions 
of higher eduGationi United States i fall 1974 





Total 


Women 


Institution 


enrollment 


Percent 


Washington Technical Institute 


4,772 


35% 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


19,897 


33 


Montana College of Minerals^ Science, and TsGhnology 


848 


32 


Oregon Technical Institute 


2,168 


29 


New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology 


861 


28 


Rice University 


3,525 


28 


Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science 


1,965 


27 ' 


South Dakota School of Mines and TeGhnology 


1,489 


21 


Delaware Valley College of .Science and Agriculture 


1,357 


19 


Massaahusetts Institute of Teohnolagy 


-.8,040 


14 


Lowell Technical Institute 


7,532 


14 


Florida Institute of Technology 


2,754 


13 


Colorado School of Mines 


1,934 


13 ' 


Aerospace Institute 


87 


13 


General Motors Institute 


3,039 


10 


California Institute of Technology 


1,544 


10 


Georgia Tech 


8,205 . 


10 


Rensselaer Poly Institute 


4,764 


9 


West Coast University, Main Campus 


981 


8 


Stevens 


2,004 


S 


Clarkaon 


2,622 


8 


Worcester Polytech 


,.^2>684^ 


7 "^'^^^ 


Indiana Institute of Technology 


354 


5 


Lawrence Institute of Technology 


4,206 


5 


DeVry Institute of Technology 


3,428 


4 


Newark College of Engineering 


5,293 


4 


Capitol Institute of Technology, Kensington 


252 


2 


Northrup Institute of Technology 


1,289 


2 


Enbry-Riddle Aeronautical University 


1,559 


2 


Ohio Institute of Technology 


2,867 


1 


Bridgeport Engineering Institute 


366 


1 


Milwaukee School of Engineering 


2,200 


1 


West Coast University^ Orange County Center 


398 


1 


Chicago Tech College 


594 


1 


Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology 


1,038 


0 


Wentworth College of Technology 


204 


' 0 



SOURCEi U*S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Data Management Center, 
Opening Fall Enrollment, 1974 i Preliminary Data-Aggregate, United States. 
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TABLE IS^^Probable major field of study of college freshmen# by sexi United States^ 
fall 1970 and fall 1974 ' ^ 

(in percentages) 





1 1970 




1974 


Field ' ■ % 


^en 


WOTien 


Men 


Women 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Agriculture (ineluding 
forestry) 


4 




J? 
6 


2 


Biological sciences 


4 


3 


8 


6 


Business 


20 


12 


20 


16 


Education 


5 


19 


5 


16 


Engineering 


16 




12 


1 


English 


1 


5 


X 




Fine Arts 


8 


10 


7 


7 


Health professions 


2 


14 


2 


13 


History, politioal science 


6 


4 


5 


3 


Humanities (other) 


2 


5 


2 


3 


Mathematics and Statistics 


3 


4 


2 


1 


Physical sciences 


3 


1 


.4 


1 


Pre-^prpfessional 


11 


3 


(not 


avaiiabla) 


Social sciences 


6 


13 


4 


9 


Other technical fields 


5 


2 


9 


7 


Other nontechnical fields 


1 


4 


10 


9 


Undecided 


2 


2 


4 


5 



NOTE--=*Percentages are based on weighted Ns representing the universe. All cQluinns 
may not total 100% due to rounding. 

SOURCE I American Council on- Education^ National Norms for Entering College Fresh" " 
men —Fall 1970 ^ prepared by the staff of the Office of Research (1970) . Mierican 
Council on Iducation and the University of California at Los Angeles # jhe ^^terican 
Freshman I National Norms for Falli 1974 , prepared by A*W. Astin, et al., (1974), 
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TABLE 19 — Probable field of college major of black high school 
United States, 1971 and 1974 

(in percentages) 


seniors 


, by sex: 


Field 




1971 


1 1974 




Men 


1 Women 


[Men 


Women 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Agriculture 


1 




1 




Biological Sciences 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Business 


17 


23 


16 


21 


Education 


9 


12 


8 


8 


Engineering 


15 


1 


14 


2 


English 


1 


3 


1 


1 


Fine Arts 


12 


8 


12 


8 


Health Professional (Non-M.D.) 


4 


17 ' 


4 


20 


History and Political Science 


7 


4 


5 


2 


Other Humanities 


1 


2 


3 


2 


Mathematics and Statistics 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Physical Sciences 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Pre-prof essional 


10 


5 


13 


10 


Social Sciences 


8 


15 


7 


13 


Liberal Arts (not 


available) 


2 


3 


Other Technical Fields 


6 


1 


7 


£. 


Other Non-Technical Fields 


1 


4 


1 


3 



NOTE' — All columns may not total 100% due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students (NSSFNS) , /a 

National Profile of Black Youth: The Class o f 1971. Data on the class of 1974 provided by 

NSSFNS in computer summary from. 



TABLE 20 — Career aspirations of entering college freshman i Trends over 
time, by sexi United States, 1966, 1966, 1970, 1972 and 1974 
(in perdentages) 

























% of 


gains 
























and 


losses 




1966 


1968 




1970 




1972 




1974 


1966 


to 1974 


Careers 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Mer 


ij Women 


Men 


Women 


Men| 


Women 


performer) 


5 


9 


4 


a 
Q 


5 


8 


5 


8 


5 


7 


0 


-2 


Businessman 


19 


3 


18 


3 


17 


4 


15 


5 






J. 




Clergyman 


1 


,8 


U 


\2 


1 

X 




1 


. 2 


1 




0 


-.4 


Collage 
Professor 


2 


2 


1 




i 












--1p 3 


^1# 2 


Doctor (MD) 


7 


2 


6 


1 


6 


2 


a 


3 


7 


4 


0 


+2 


Educator 
(secondary) 




18 


12 


18 


9 


14 


5 


8 


3 


5 


-8 


-12 


Elementary 
Teacher 


18 


16 


1 


19 


.9 


17 


.7 


11 


.6 


7 


-.2 


-9 


Engineer 


16 


.2 


15 


.2 


13 




10 


.3 


9 


.8 


-7 


+,6 


Farmer/ 
Forester 


3 




3 


.1 








7 


g 


1 


+3 


+ .8 


Health 1 
( non^MD ) 


3 


7 


3 


6 


3 


6 


5 


10 


6 


13 


+3 


+6 


Lawyer 


7 


.1 


6 


,6 


6 


1 


7 


2 


5 


2 


-2 


+1*3 


Nurse 


.1 


5 


.1 


6 


.1 


9 


*2 


10 


.3 


10 


+ .2 


+5 


Research 
Scientist 


5 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1 


-2 


«1 


Other ^ 


16 


31 


17 


24 


1? 


25 


21 


25 


25 


27 


+9 


-4 


Undecided * 


5 


4 


11 


11 


12 


12 


13 


14 


12 


13 


+7 


+9 



1. HealUi! Diatician, Home Economist, Lab Technician, Optometrist, Pharmacist 
Vetai^iarian 

2. Other: Architect, Business (clerical). Psychologist, Programmer, Housewife, 
Policeman, Social Worker, Skilled other 

NOTSHPercentages are based on weighted Ns rapresenting the universe. 
SOURCES s (1) American Council of Education, National Norms for Entering College 
Freshmen— Fall 1966 , prepared by A.W. Astin, R.J. Panos and J. A. Creager (1967). 
(2) American Council of Education, National Norms for Entering C ollege Freshmen- 
Fall 196S , prepared by J. A. Creager, et al., (1968). (3) American Council on 
Education, The American Freshman i National Norms for Fall 1970 , prepared by the 
staff of the Office of Resaarch (1970) . (4) American Council on Education, The 
American Freshmahi National Norma for r ail^l972' prepared by the staff of the Office 
of Research (1972). (5) American Council on Education and the Univerai.ty of Califor. 
nia at Los Angelas, The American Freshman; National Norms fo r Fall 1974, prepared by 
A.W. Astin, et al.", 1974. ' • 
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TABLE 21'-Probable dareer choice of black high school seniors, by sexi United States, 
1971 and 1974 

(in percentages) 





1971 


1974 


CareerB 


Men 
N=22,435 


Women 
N=32,285 


Men 
N^ll,601 


Women 
N^ia,532 


Artist (inc, performer) 


8 


6 


12 


9 


Businessman 




/ 


1 / 


18 


Clergyman 


1 








Doctor . (medical) 


o 




n 
t 


/ 


Educator (all levels, 
includes counseling, 
teaching, & admin,) 


12 


22 


8 


11 


Engineer 


13 


1 


9 


1 


Farmer forester 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Health professional 
{non=M,D,) 


3 


7 


5 


10 


Lawyar 
Nurse 


7 

m 


3 

11 


7 

1 


4 

13 


Scientist 


3 


1 


9 


; 8 



Social or immunity 

worker (not available) 3 S 

Other career 33 39 20 12 



SOURCES National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students (NSSFNS) , 

A National Profile of Black Youths The Class of 1971 , Data on the class of 1974 

provided by NSSFNS in computer summary form. 
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TABLE 22 —Career aspirations of entering college freshmen women, by age group: 
United States, 1974 

(in percentageB) 



Careers 



Age 



19 or under 
N-799,758 



31 or above 
N^3,854 



Artist (parformer) 


7 


2 


Businessman 


9 


11 


Clergy or religious worker 






Educator (college teacher) 


1 


1 


Doctor (MtD* or D.D*S*) 


4 


1 


Educator (secondary) 


5 


3 


Iducator (elamantary) 


7 


5 


Enginaar 


1 




Farmer or forester ^ 


1 




Haalth professional (non^M.D*) 


13 


7 


Lawyer 


2 


1 


tJuifse 


10 


29 


Rasearch scientist 


1 


1 


Other occupation 


27 . 


32 


Undecided 


13 


7 



96 parcant of the freshmen woman are 19 or under. 

2 

This categofcy includas optonietrist i pharmacist or pharmacologist f psychologist 
(cMnician or therapist only) i technician or technologist (health); therapist = 
(^^^sical/ occupational, speech); vatarinarian; home economist or dietician* 

3 

Other includas sacratary/ clerical occupations^ computer programer^ homemaker 
(full^-time) , etc, 

SOURCE i American Council on Education and the University of California at Los l^geleSf 
The American Freshman^ National Norms for Fall ^_97^4 y prepared by A^W* Astin^et al*f 
.{1974). " 
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TABLE SS-^^'-Total number of bachelor's^ master* and doctor's degrees conferred by 
institutions of higher education , by field of study dnd percent of 
total received by women i United States i 1973-1974 





Bachelor * s 


Master * s 


Doctor's 






Percent 






Percent 




Percent 


Major field of study 


Total 


Women 




Total 


Women 


Total 


Women 


Agriculture and Natural Resources 


16,303 


10 




L 

2,939 


10 


930 


4 


Architecture and Environment Design 7^840 


15 




2,733 


18 


69 


6 


Area Studies 


3,203 


54 




1,142 


39 


163 


28 


Biological Sciences 


48^8^6 


, 31 




6,581 


31 


3,440 


20 


Business and Management 133,905 


li 


32,820 


7 


983 


5 


Communications 


17,096 


38 




2,642 


37 


175 


17 


Computer and Information Sciences 


4,757 


16 




2,276 


13 


198 


5 


Education 186,623 


73 


112,739 


60 


7,293 


27 


Engineering 


50,693 


2 


15,385 


2 


3,312 


2 


Fine and Applied Arts 


40,016 


60 




8,001 


46 


585 


, 25 


Poreign Languages 


■19,479 


76 




3,991 


66 


933 


44 


Health Professions 


41,869 


77 




9,741 


60 


578 


23 


Home Economics 


15,433 


96 




1,869 


91 


136 


66 


Law 


494 


11 




1,181 


7 


'27 


4 


Letters 


65,325 


58 


12,165 


57 


2,633 


32 


Library Science 


1,164 


93 




8,185 


78 


60 


40 


Mathematics 


21,813 


41 




4,840 


31 


1,031 


10 


Physical Sciences 


21,287 


17 




6,087 


15 


3,631 


7 


Psychology 


52,256" 


51 




6,616 


40 


2,339 


30 


Public Affairs and Services 


24,264 


44 


12,694 


45 


230 


22 


Social Sciences 152,203 


37 


17,297 


29 


4,126 


18 


Theology 


4,231 


28 




2,898 


27 


768 


3 


Interdisciplinary studies 


24,938 


37 




3,437 


46 


196 


26 



SOURCE: U.S* Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center of 
Education Statistics, Unpublished data from the Survey of Degrees and other 
formal awards conferred i 1973-74, 
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TABLE 24— Distribution of those enrolled in vocational education, by seK and 
field of study I United States, 1972 

(in percentages) 



Field of study 



Men 



Women 



Total 

Agriculture 

Distributive 

Health 

Homemaking and Consumer 
Gainful home aconomics 
Office 
Techniaal 

Trade and Industrial 



100 
19 
8 
1 
6 
1 
12 
7 
50 



100 
1 
5 
5 

50 
4 

31 
1 
5 



NOTE^- -Columns may not total 100% due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education * and Welfare , Secretary's Advisory 
Committee on the Rights and Responsibilities of Women > Voaational Preparation of 
Wome^ , by J.M* Steiger and Cooper (1975) . 
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TABLE 25 — Enrollinent total and percantage female enrollment in vocational educationf 
by field of study: United States, 1972 



Field of study 



Total anrollment 



Parcent Female 



Agiculture 


896,460 


5 


Distributive 


640,423 


45 


Health 


336,652 


85 


Homamaking and Consumar 


3,165,732 


92 


Gainful home economics 


279,966 


86 


Office 


2,351,878 


76 


Tadhnlcal 


337,069 


10 


Trade and Industrial 


2,397,968 


12 



SOURCE I U*S* Department of Health, Edudation, and Welfare, SeGretary's Advisory 
Committee on the Rights and Respbnsibilities of Women, Vocational Pre'-" 
paration of Women , by J»M. Steiger and S, Cooper (1975), 
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TABLE 26^=1972 and projeGted 1977 diatribution of enrollment in vocational eduGation 
by sex and field of study i United States ^ 1972 

(in perGentages) 



Field of study 


1972 


1977 


1972 


1977 




Men 


Men 


Women 




Agriculture avXi;^ 


95 


92 


5 


8 


Distributive 


55 


54 


45 


46 


Health 


15 


17 


85 


83 


Home economics 


8 


10 


92 


90 


Office 


24 


25 


76 


75 


Technical 


90 


91 


10 


9 


Trade and Industrial 


88 


87 


12 


13 



NOTE==These percentages Include unduplicated enrollments and enrollments below 
grade 9* 



SOURCEi 'U*S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Trends in Voaational Education 
Fiscal Year 1972 (1973) . Also in Northern Arizona University, Project Baseline 
Supplemental Report, Women in Vocational Education , by M* Steele » (1974) • 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE IMPACT OF PERSONAL AND BACKGROUND VARIABLES ON ACCESS 



Before one can identify the discriminatory praGtices, either 
individual or institutional, that result in differential educational 
access and attainment, one must examine the various processes and early 
experieno^J/that shape a person and thus in part determine his/her 
edUGational decisions, progress, and ultimate attainment* People 
themselves are in large part responsible for what happens to them, 
in that they have come to perceive toemselves in certain ways* They 
are aware of certain alternatives, consider certain options, and take 
certain actions that may lead to certain outcomes* For example, as 
we have seen, the underrepresentation of women in elite institutions 
of higher education may be attributable to their failure to apply to 
these institutions, which in turn may be attributable to their perception 
that they would not do well in such a setting? in this case, their 
underrepresentation can hardly be blamed on discriminatory institutional 
policies. Nonetheless, discrimination may be operating in the larger 
society to stifle their opportunities and limit their options, a 
discrimination that makes itself felt early and in subtle ways* One's 
behavior is molded by a variety of factors, and it is these factors^- 
including socialization, socioeconomic status, aptitutdes, ethnic/racial 
background^ personal characteristics, self '-image and expectations, and 
motivation-^'^that we examine in this chapter. 
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EFFECTS OF SOCIALIZATION 

The Dictionary of Education defines the term socialisation as "the 
process of bringing the individual, particularly the child, to under-- 
stand and accept the customs, standards, traditions, and culture of the 
group of which he is a member and to cooperate actively with that group," 
In our own society (and probably in most others) , the socialization 
process involves, among other things, the inculcation of sex norms i traits 
J attitudes, and behaviors that are regarded as appropriate to each of 
the sexes. Because children are rewarded when they live up to these 
norms and punished when they violate them, they come quickly to internalize 
these social and cultural standards. So pervasive and subtle is sex-role 
socialization that most people come to regard this culturally determined 
behavior as "natural," "inborn," "inherent," It may take conscious 
effort to become aware of the sex-role stereotypes that govern much of 
our behavior* Nonetheless, such awareness is necessary if we are to 
recognize how such stereotypes may cause a person to limit, or cause 
others to J.imit, his/her consideration of alternatives solely on the 
basis of gender (Association for Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance 
(AMEG) Commission, 1973). If early socialization does indeed limit options, 
one must understand its implications for the deveJopment of either sex 
or of both sexes through adolescence and adulthood* 

The first question to be answered ist Do the sexes differ psycholo- 
gically? Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) ask, for instance, whether males and 
females differ in their emotional reactions to people and events, in 
the vigor with which they attack life's problems, in their potential 
for aGquiring the knowledge and skills necessary for a variety of 
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occupations. If so^ then consideration focuses on the social acGepta- 
bility of sex-typed behaviors, "those [behaviors] that are less eKpected 
and sanctioned [when exhibited] by one sex, and in contrast are considered 
appropriate when manifested by the other" (Mischel, 1970, p, 4), and the 
advantages or limitations of sex-typed behavior for the individual. If 
psychological sex differences do exist, how do they come about, are they 
inevitable [behavioral tendencies] or products of arbitrary social " 
stereotypes and do they impose limitations or expectations for the lives 
of each sex? (Maccoby & Jacklin, 1974) , 

In their critical summary of the empirical evidence relating to 
psychological sex differences, Maccoby and Jacklin concluded that, while 
some sex differences may be taken as established facts, others are sheer 
myth, and still others require additional evidence before a verdict 
about their reality can be reached* 

In the category of established fact are sex differences in verbal, 
visual-spatial, and mathematical abilities and in aggression. Boys 
and girls tend to be roughly equal in these traits until early adolescence i 
at that point girls begin to surpass boys in verbal ability and boys to 
surpass girls in visual-spatial and mathematical abilities. As early as 
age two, boys tend to be more aggressive than girls, a difference that hold 
true cross^culturally , 

In the category of myth, Maccoby and Jacklin give the following 
exainple: "Beginning in infancy, the two sexes show a remarkable degree 
o£ similarity in the basic intellectual process of perception, learning 
ana memory. , , . The allegation that girls learn best by r Owe 
processes, boys by some more advanced fom of reasoning is clearly 
not supported by evidence" (pp. 61-62). Other unfounded beliefs about 
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sex differences are that girls are more "social" and more "suggestible" 
than boyS/ that girls have lower self "esteeni and lack aehievenient motiv 
tioii/ that boys are more analytical/ that girls are more affected by 
heredity and boys by environment/ and that girls are auditory and boys 
visual. 

It is true that girls do regard themselves as socially competent 
and that boys more often see themselves as strong, powerful, dominant 
and "potent." The achievement motivation in boys is more responsive to 
competitive arousal/ but not necessarily stronger than in girls. 
During college (but not earlier or later) men have a greater sense of 
control over their own fate and greater confidence in their ability to 
perform a variety of college tasks* Research on seK differences in 
tactile sensitivity/ fear/ timidity and anxiety/ activity/ competitive^ 
ness/ dominance/ compliance/ and nurturance has yielded inconsistent 
results/ and further exploration is required. 

Unquestionably/ perceptions of sex differences/ whether real or 
mythical/ become an important part of the process of socialiEation. 
Under pressure from parents/ teachers, and peers / children grow up 
with certain expectations about aspirations for adult roles* Are 
children's aspirations restricted by the cultural sex stereotypes 
they learn so early? In their study of kindergarten and sixths-grade 
students/ Scholossberg and Goodman (1972) found that even the kinder- 
garteners could identify traditionally male and female occupations; 
moreover/ the occupations they saw for themF: v:^^ fell within the 
stereotypes. A study of fifth-grade child;?: m -i ^ i r'ilar results: 
Children's perceptions of occupations and pr -nur*:*^ .ty traits were 
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sex-stereotyped. The girls were less willing to reverse traditional 
sex'-tied jobs than were the boys^ but were more willing to see occupations 
open to either sex. Further, thm girls had varied career aspirations i Only 
6 percent said they wanted simply to be a mother or housewife. There 
were, however^ marked discrepancies between their stated career goals 
and the way they saw themselves spending an actual day in the future. 
In the latter case, they focused on marriage and family activities, 
while boys focused on details of career and job (Iglitzen, 1973) , It 
would seem that at this age a girl may state plans for a career, but 
her socialization has not provided her with a picture of what is involved 
in the role of career woman, so instead she focuses on being a wife and 
mother, the predominant female roles as she has eKperienced them. 

Thus, through socialisation, dhildren are often reared to view the 
parameters of the man's role as different from those of the woman's 
role, "Children soon do categorize themselves as males and females, 
and . . , their sex [identity] in turn influences the value and meaning 
of a multitude of events for them" (Mischel, 1970, p, 58), In their 
review of differential socialization, Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) 
commented on the remarkable uniformity of parental socializing behaviors: 
Parents do tend to encourage their children to develop sex=typed 
interests. Parents also tend to believe that children of each sex have 
a different set of "natural" assets and liabilities. Since people 
interpret new eKperiences on the basis of previous learning, differential 
socialization will affect not only thm choices they make but also the 
alternatives they see as avail^lei "As a result of ttieir ■different 
socialization histories thte sexes come to differ in the meaning and value 
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that stimuli have for them and, therefore, also in their subsaquent 
preferences and choices" (Miachel, 1970, p. 59). These "experiences 
and perceptions also manifest themselves in different kinds of achieve- 
ment for the two sexes, different levels of self-esteem, different 
motives, and different attitudes. Thus, at the secondary level, when 
decisions are made about postaecondary plans, students are already 
products of an intensive socializing campaign that has taught them which 
behaviors, values, and goals are appropriate for their sex. 

EFFECTS OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, ABILITY, AND RACE ^ 

Studies of the determinants of college entry and progress have 
found academic ability and school performance of prime importance; 
sex and socioeconomic status (SES) play significant roles as well, the 
latter usually being defined in terms of parental income, . occupation, 
and education. SES, however, is a confounding variable in that it 
correlates with achievement, personal traits and characteristics, 
interests, motivations, and values—all important inflnences in 
educational development. 

The early analysis by Coleman and his associates (1966) and the 
later work of Jencks and his associates (1972) highlighted the differences 
in achievement among students of different SES and racial backgrounds. 
Sewell and his associates, in their intensive longitudinal study of 
Wisconsin high school students, provided critical informatipn on the 
continuing role of SES and aptitudes in educational progress and 
achievement beyond high school (Sewell and Hauser, 1975). As early as 
1957, Sewell examined the importance of social status to educational 
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and occupational aspirations. In 1967, Sewell and Shah highlighted 
the differential impact of SES and of ability on educational and occupa^ 
tional development and status. Although both aptitude and past achieve- 
ment affected postsecondary access and achievement, SES apparently 
exerted a stronger influence on girls than on boys, particularly at the 
lower levels I Girls of low SES were less likely to go on to college 
than were boys with similar aptitudes from the same low SES levels. 
Half of the boys but only one-fourth of the girls in the highest ability 
but lowest SES quartile eventually attended college. 

Werts (1968) reported differential SES effects for a highly able 
group (National Merit Scholars) of high school boys and girls. Bright 
girls from lower-class homes were significantly less likely to go to 
college than were boys of similar backgrounds and abilities. 

Folger, Astin, and Bayer (1970) , in a study using Project TALENT 
data, observed differences in the effect of SIS on the postsecondary 
plans of women and men. Consistent with Sewell and Shah's findings, low 
SES had a particularly adverse effect on the college attendance of girls. 
Among high ability- low SES groups, only 52 percent of the girls attended 
college, compared with 69 percent of the boys. Assessing additional 
variables that might affect access to postsecondary education, the same 
study also indicated that motivation, as reflected in plans to attend 
college, and encouragement from parents and peers, were important 
influences, independent of SES. Ability was equally significant for 
both sexes as a determinant of college entry but more important for 
men as a determinant of progress through college. For women, however, 
marital and family status assumed an importance equal to ability as 
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they prograssed through the educational system. 

Using the same data source^ Project TALENT, Brown (1974) found 
that the timing of plans to pursue postsecdndary education signf iciantly 
affected eduaational outcomes: Students who planned as early as the ninth 
grade to go on to college were more likely to do so, whatever their ability 
and SES. Moreover, the effects of making early plans were stronger for 
girls than for boys. Brown also observed that^ whereas highly achieving 
girls were as likely as highly achieving boys to pursue postsecondary 
education, girls of low SEB, or low ability or poor grade^, or both, 
were less likely to enroll in and pursue postsecondary education than 
v/ere similarly disadvantaged boys (Table 27) . 

In addition, Brown found that both men and women were more likely 
to complete four or more years of college within five years if they 
(a) had achieved in high school," ^ (b) came from high socioeconomic back^ 
grounds I (c) had taken a college'-preparatory program in high school; and 
(d) had plans in high school to complete at least four years of 
college. 

Even though girls and boys did not differ significantly in achieve^ 
ment or SES, by the ninth grade significantly fewer girls were taking 
college^preparatory programs or planning to attend college* For 
instance, in 1960 only three in ten ninth^grade girls were in college- 
preparatory progrmis, compared with four in ten boys? by twelfth grade, 
only 31 percent of the girls, but 44 percent of the boys, were in college- 
preparatory programs. Further, only 32 percent of the ninth-grade girls 
but 43 percent of the ninth-^grade boys planned to complete college; by 
twelfth grade, 28 percent of the girls and 46 percent of the boys 
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planned on four years of college or more. 

Brown concluded that girls whose high school .achievement was poor 
suffered the greatest disadvantage in access to postsecondary education. 
The analysis makes it clear that it is important for girls to make early 
plans to attend college and enroll in the college=preparatory track as 
early as the ninth grade. 

Another study of the factors affecting college attendance found that 
high school rank was an important determinant for both men and women 
(Christensen, Melder, and Weisbrod, 1972). Moreover, though parents' 
income and education were both important variables in predicting a man's 
college attendance, parental income had no significant influence on the 
college attendance of a woman, although father's occupation and parents* 
education did. Finally, having a college nearby significantly increased 
a woman's chances of college attendance but had no effect on a man's. 
The authors concluded that if a man can pay the matriculation fees and 
meet the admissions reguirements, he is likely to attend college. The 
probability that a woman will attend college, however, is profoundly 
affected by parental and community influences, as reflected in parents' 
education and values and in the availability of a college close to home. 

Investigating the independent effect of race, as well as the inter- 
action of race with ability and SES,, Watley {1971) reported sex differences 
in the educational aspirations of highly able black high school students. 
In general, black men had higher degree aspirations than nonblack men. 
But black men from high"income families more frequently aspired to the=^ 
doctorate than those from lower^income families, whereas the doctoral 
plans of able black women were not related to parental income. Black 
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women from families with high incomes were more likely to plan for a 
doctorate if they made good grades in high school, and black women from 
low^ihcome families were more likely to plan for a doctorate if they 
made high test scores, 

As we have seen* the program that a student takes and the plans 
he/she makes in high school are related to whether that person goes on to 
postsecondary education {Brown ^ 1974) . But what determines the student's 
program and plans? Using NLS data (1972) , we sought to pinpoint more 
precisely the roles that sex^ race^ and SES (as measured by father's 
education) play* With respect to the type of program that students took 
in high school^ we found small sex differences i 40.5 percent of the 
girls and 45.3 percent of the boys reported they were in an academic or 
college-preparatory program. Racial/ethnic differences were greater i 
45*4 percent of the white students ^ but only 32.9 percent of the black 
students and 29*3 percent of the Hispanic students^ took colleger- 
preparatory prograins in high school, SES^ as measured by father's education^ 
had an even stronger relation s 30 percent of the students whose fathers 
had less than a high school diploma, compared with 68*1 percent of those 
whose fathers had college degrees , were in colleger-preparatory programs , 
One cannot, of course^ make causal inferences from these data, but they 
certainly suggest that women, minority'^group members, and lower-class 
students are disadvantaged with respect to educational access* 

To see how these background factors are related to the plans that 
students make in high school, we looked at several kinds of educational 
plans. The first was the student's degree aspirations. NLS had asked 
students to indicate the highest level of education they were planning 
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to pursue. About one in five girls, compared with 13.4 percent of 
the boys/ said they planned no further education past high achool 
graduation* The proportions planning to get a college education were 
about the samei 38 percent of the boys and 36 percent of the girls. 
But only 9 percent of the girls, compared with 17 percent of the boys, 
planned to attend graduate or professional schools Minority students 
had somewhat higher aspirations than whites i thus, only 12 percent 
of the blacks and Hispanics, but 17*4 percent of the whites, said they 
planned to go no further than high school. Again, father's education-- 
our index of SES^^made a considerable differences Only 5 percent of 
the students whose fathers were college^educated said they had no further 
plans, compared with 28 percent of those whose fathers had less than a 
high school educatiotu 

Taking just those students in college-preparatory programs, we 
looked at a second kind of educational plani the type of institution 
the student planned to attend, two-year or four-year college* Students 
with college-educated fathers were more likely to plan to attend a 
four-year than a two-year college (Table 28).^ For instance, 82 percent 
of the black women and 84 percent of the white women with college- 
educated fathers planned to attend a four-year college, compared with 
76 percent of the black women and 70 percent of the white women whose 
fathers had less than a high school education. Similarly, 96 percent of 
the black men and 85 percent of the white men with college^educated 
fathers planned to go to a four-year college, compared with 88 percent 
of the black men and 68 percent of the white men whose fathers had less 
than =a high school education*^ 
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The third type of educational plan we looked at was for vocational^ 
technical training versus collegiate education (Table 29) , Black students 
of both Bexes whose, father did not graduate from high achool were more 
likely than were their white counterparts to plan on a collegiate rather 
than a vocational educations 58 percent of thB black men and 54 percent 
of the black women planned to go on to college, whereas 15 percent of 
the black men and 14 percent of thu black women planned to go into 
vocational- technical training. If the father wis a college graduate, the 
gap between type of postsecondary education planned widened i That is, 
even more black students planned on collegiate education # and even fewer 
on vocational-- technical education* In general, however, larger propor- 
tions of white students than black students with highly educated fathers 
planned on a collegiate education. 

Data abstracted from Project TALENT enabled us to ex^ine further 
how sex, racial/ethnic background, SES, and ability are related to 
completion rates both in collegiate and vocational-technical training. 
For instance, white men of low SES and high ability were more likely 
than were their female counterparts to complete their training, whether 
collegiate or noncollegiate, this finding is further evidence of the 
adverse effect that low socioeconomic status has on women. But this 
was not the case with minority women who took noncollegiate programs: 
Nonwhite women of low SES and high ability were more likely to complete 
vocational-technical training than were their male counterparts (Table 
30) , On the other hand, nonwhite men of high SES and low aptitude were 
more likely to complete their postsecondary training (except in the 
two-year colleges) than were their female counterparts, 
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In summary^ the importance of SES in facilitating or hindering 
educational access and attainment should not be underestimated. Given 
two people of equally high academic ability, the one from a lower socio- 
economia background is less likely to attend a four--year institution^ 
and this effect is particularly marked among women, whatever their race. 
SES seems to work to the advantage of men at the other end of the scale 
as well: Among students of low aptitude but high SES, the women (especially 
nonwhite women) were less likely to go to a four-year coJ.lege than were 
the men. Finally, students of high SES, independant of ability, have 
high completion rates within each type of educational setting^ 
noncollegiate institution, two year college^ four'-year college) . 

SELF-IMAGE AND EXPECTATIONS OF WOMEN 

A woman's participation in postsecondary educations-collegiate 
and noncollegiate — is determined not only by existing opportunities but 
also by her aspirations and by the expectations she holds about the role 
of education in her development and in her preparation for adulthood. 
Her aspirations and expectations are, in turn, related to her self- 
concept: Does she see herself primarily as a wife and mother, and thus 
in no need of education beyond the high school level? Or does she see 
herself as a high-level career woman, working at a satisfying and 
productive job, and thus in need of the best education she can get? 

In this section we eKamine aspirations, eKpectations, and aspects 
of the self as they relate to women's educational interests and 
achievements , 

Self -concept, as a mediating variable in achievement # has received 
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much attention in the past few years as investigators have sought to 
understand why women's aspirations and achieveinents are generally lower 
than men's. Several racent studies (Broverman et al,, 1970; Rosenkrantz 
at al.f Goldberg^ 1968) have demonstrated that feminine traits and 
products are given a lower valuation than masGuline traits and produots. 
As a result of these sex-role stereotypes, one would expect women to 
have low or negative views of their own worth* 

It has been found that women set lower aspirations and goals for 
themselves than men do (Coates, 1972) and that the views and eKpectations 
of others influence the young woman's orientation toward academiG 
endeavors (Crandall et al., 1964; Brindley/ 1968| Entwisle & Greenberger, 
1972). To explore more fully the differences in the self-iinages and 
expectations of men and of women, we drew of two sets of datai (1) the 
NLS data on high school students, which provides some information about 
self-perceptions and life goals, and (2) CIRP data, which provides similar 
information on college students, 

Self-Esteem Among High School and College Students 

High school students surveyed in the NLS responded to a number of 
items relating to self-image* Table 31 lists tha percentages of students 
indicating that they "strongly agreed" or "agreed" with a nn^ar of 
statements reflecting views about themselves* Even though more boys 
(88 percent) than girls (84 percent) took a positive attitude toward 
themselves, more girls were satisfied with themselves (77 percent, 
compared with 74 percent of the boys) , More boys (94 percent) than girls 
(90 percent) agreed with the statement "1 am able to do things as well 
as most other people*" Despite these small sex differences, young 
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people generally saw themselves in favorable tenns. 

The self-images of college men and women showed both similarities 
and differenGes* Table 32 lists the percentages of college students who ^ 
rated themselves above average for each on a list of 22 traits. Slightly 
more than half of both seKes saw themselves as high on drive to achieve i 
and the proportions of students who considered themselves above average 
on this trait increased over time. The only other changes over time were 
that/ in the most recent survey ^ larger proportions of both sexes rated 
themselves high on understanding of others ^ intellectual self «conf idenca/ 
and social self-confidence* On other traits ^ there were no noticeable 
changes in either direction; apparently , over the last ten years ^ entering 
college students have tended to perceive themselves in much the same 
way from year to year* 

Women were more likely to rate themselves high on artistic ability , 
cheerfulness / understanding of others ^ writing ability , and sensitivity 
to criticism (traits consistent with femininity) / whereas men were more 
likely to rate themselves high on achievement-oriented qualities i for 
example / intellectual self-confidence, originality ^ mathematical ability, 
public speaking ability , and leadership. Surprisingly, on some traits 
that are traditionally regarded as f eminine^^f or example ^ popularity 
in general, popularity with the opposite seK/ physical attractiveness, 
and social self^conf idence^-f ewer college women than college men rated 
themselves above average* One wonders if women actually believe them-- 
selves to be less capable and worthy # or if their socialisation encourages 
modesty and thus prevents them from rating themselves high on academic and 
leadership qualities because that would be "unfeminine* " The literature 
on self-=esteem is confusing and contradictory on such points* 

IOd 
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Ex^ining the self-ratings of black students (Table 33) , we find that 
blacks tended to give themselves lower self^ratings than whites did on 
academic ability, mathematical ability, mechanical ability, and, to some 
extent, originality. Ratings of drive to achieve and intellectual self- 
confidence were comparable. Blacks were, however, more inclined than 
whites to see themselves as popular in general and as popular with the 
opposite sex. 

Fewer black college women than white college women saw themselves 
as outstanding in artistic ability and mathematical ability; but more 
rated themselves high on drive to achieve, popularity in general, popularity 
with the opposite sex, intellectual self-confidence, and social self- 
confidence. Black women were more inclined than black men to rate 
themselves high on drive to achieve but less inclined to feel they were 
above average on leadership, mathematical ability, mechanical ability, 
popularity with the opposite sex, and intellectual or social self- 
confidence. 

As Table 34 indicates, women over age 31 enrolled in college tended 
to rate themselves lower than did younger women on a number of academic 

and achievement-oriented variables—e.g. , academic ability, mathemat[ical 

i 

ability, writing ability, and originality-^perhaps because they had /been 
away from school for a time and thus were less confident of their ability 
to perform. 

Prom the comparisons of men and women on self-ratings college 
women in general have a less favorable view of their ^ m academic and 
intellectual abilities than college men do. 

Some studies suggest that women have less self-esteem than men do. 
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For instance, Berger (1968) , in a factorial study of salf^esteem, aonc?.iided 
that the self-evaluation of women is partially contingent on their degree 
of certainty that other people like them. It would seem that a woman's 
self-esteem is shaped more by the messages she receives from important others 
than by any testing of her own Gompetencies, Although one would hypo-- 
thesige that self-esteem increases as a result of successful competency 
testing, if the competencies tested are yerceived as "unfeminine" and 
therefore disapproved by others, the impact on self-evaluation tends to 
be negative . 

After examining 30 studies in an attempt to assess accurately sex 
differences in measures of self-esteem, Maccoby and Jacklin concluded? 
"There is no overall difference between the sexes in aelf-esteem, but 
there is a -male cluster' among college students made up of greater 
self --confidence when undertaking new tasks, ^ and a greater sense of 
potency, specifically including the feeling that one is in a position to 
determine the outcomes of sequences of events that one participates in" 
Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974 (p. 158) . 

The effects of these self-perceptions on motivation, achievement, 
persistence, and career development and commitment remain undetermined. 
Nor is much known about how different postsecondary environments and 
experiences promote or impede the growth of self-confidence and self- 
esteem. Since a positive overall self-image as v^ell as an accurate sense 
of one's intellectual competencies and leadership qualities are probably 
important determinants of success in the world of work, more needs tc 
be known about how they develop. 
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Expectations and Objectives of High School and College Students 

Closaly allied to self ^ratings are life goals, since they reflect 
the expectations, values, and special motivations that influence educa- 
tional attainment and later occupational success. 

Comparing the life goals of high school boys and girls (Table 35) , 
we find that more boys considered becoming successful in their work an 
important objective, whereas more girls felt that finding the right mate 
and having a family were important objectives. Making lots of money and 
holding a leadership position were given higher priority by boys than 
by girls. Girls valued correcting economic and social inequities. 
These differences in values undoubtedly lead to differences in occupa- 
tional choice and in the educational preparation that enables people to 
pursue those choices. 

Black high school students were asked to indicate *'the person they 
would most like to be."^ j^g a^ble 36 indicates, girls were more likely 
to cite educators and creative or performing artists as the people they 
admired most; boys named businessmen, athletes, and scientists. In 
part, these choices reflect occupatianal interests and plans. 

College students were asked to indicate which on a list of life 
goals they regarded as essential or very important to their lives. 
College women tended to give higher priority than did college men to 
such goals as influencing social values, raising a family, helping others 
in difficulty, writing original works, developing a philosophy of life, 
and participating in community action; men gave higher priority to 
obtaining recognition from colleagues, becoming an authority in one's field, 
being very well-'off financially, and being successful in one's own 
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business (Table 37) * 

The same kinds of sex differences obtained among black college 
students^ with the larger proportions of .women valuing such goals as 
.helping others in difficulty, joining the Peac^ Corps or Vista, writing 
original works, and raising a farAilyi and larger proportions of men wanting 
to become an authority in a field, obtain recognition from peers, be 
^f itiancially well-off, and be successful in business (T^le 38) . 

Older college women more often than the younger ones, value 
influencing social values, raising a family, developing a philosophy of 
life, and" keeping up with political affairs. On the other hand, younger 
women compared to older ones, value achieving in a performing art, 
becoming an authority in their field, and obtaining recognition from others 
(Table 39) . 

These sex differences in life goals and objectives—which in turn 
reflect values and expectations^ — ^were consistent for both high school 
and college students, blacks and whites. Men were motivated more by 
extrinsic values and interests! they thought in terms of being successful, 
financially well-off, recognized and respected— in short, of achieving in 
the external world. Women, on the other hand^ were more motivated by 
intrinsic values. If they looked for success, it was chiefly at artistic 
endeavors. They were more altruistic, wanting to help others and to 
effect changes in social values. In short, they ttiought more in terms 
of service to others. Again, we see the socialization process at work. 
Boys are taught to feel they should be outgoing, aggressive, achievingi 
whereas girls are taught that women should be nurturant, passive, 
sensitive. These values have obvious implications for the choices women 
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make about their progrMi h_igh school, their college major, their 
oGGupation, They may help to explain why so many women take "sarving" 
and "assisting" jobs, as helpers to men. 



ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION IN WOMEN 

Cantral to the isaue of educational access and attainment is the 
extent to which young people afep^jN^i highy^^and strive to achieve 
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educationally and occupationally * In this seotion, we eKamine the need 
to achieve as it is expressed by young women in our society. 

Achievement motivation refers to thm extent to which one is 
concerned with attaining excellence. Historically, most work in this 
area has dealt with men. In recent years, However, investigators have 
begun to probe the differential behavior of men and women with respect 
to achievement. Two quest ions have been explored! (1) Are women moti- 
vated to achieve to the mmm extent as men? (2) Are women motivated 
to achieve in the same areas and for the same reasons as men? Experi- 
mental efforts to resolve these issues have resulted in contradictory 
findings. 

Work by McClelland and his associates (1953) forms the theoretical 
basis for much research on achievement motivation. They conceptualized 
achievement motivation as a reli*tively stable personality disposition, 
learned in early childhood, to strive for success in any situation where 
standards of excellence are applicable and to feel proud of success 
and ashamed of failure. They perceived the motive to achieve as general- 
iEing across areas of achiavement. According to this theory ^ the motive 
remains latent until it is aroused by situational cues. It is activated 
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when a person believes that the consequances of his/her aations will 
lead to either a favorable or an unfavorable evaluation in terms of 
standards of eKCellance, Once aroused, the motive to achieve will result 
in achievement-oriented activity only if it is greater than the tendency 
to avoid failure* 



Crandall and his associates (l9§5) proposed another model of achieve 
ment motivation according to which there are three determinants of 



value (the value attached to a particular type of achievement) , and 
standards of performance* The minimum standard of performance is the 
lowest level a person considers satisfactory* 

Miile academic and occupational status are commonly taken as 
measures of achievement motivation outside of experimental situations, 
empirical investigators frequently use projective measures of need for - 
achievement, often stories written in response to pictures evoking achieve 
ment imagery* Tests for achievement motivation include thm French Insight 
Test, the ETS Hidden Figures Test and, most frequently, toe Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT) * Behaviors, such as task persistence, attempts 
at mastery, and working alone, are also considered indicators of achieve- 
ment motivation. 

An eKamination of studies using the TAT leads to the following 
conclusions i First, most studies which attempted to arouse subjects, 
thereby increasing their scores on need for achievement, were unsuccessful 
with women subjects* Second, women produced as much or more achievement 
imagery as men did when given either neutral instructions or instructed 
to achieve. Third, both sexes projected their achievement motivation onto 




motivation in a given situation^ Expectancy of success, attainment 
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male pictures. These findings have prompted some investigators to 
<^estion whether the TAT im a valid teGhnique for assessing achievement 
motivation in women* 

Socialization of Achievement Motivation 

The level and direction of achievement motivation in women appear 
to be affected by sex-role definitions^ orientations, and expectations* 
Thus, women may be motivated to achieve only in areas that they and others 
consider appfopriate to their female seK^role definition rather than in 
"inappropriate" masculine domains* ..Although, as was mentioned Bbove, 
arousal treatments have generally not produced increases in achievement 
motivation scores for women. Stein and Bailey (1973) reported that 
arousal treatments that stress an important feminine area ^ social 
aaceptability and skill rather ttian intelligence and leadership - do 
sometimes lead to increased achievement motivation. 

Achievement needs may conflict with and be suppressed by affiliative 
needs. Some researchers theorize Uiat achievement behavior in women is 
the result of affiliation motivation rather than achievement motivation. 
But Stein and Bailey (1973) concluded that this theory misinterprets the 
fact that social skill and interpersonal relations are often important 
areas of achievement for women. Although women may be more concerned 

than men with winning social approval and with demonstrating social skills , 

ft'-..' • 

this concern does not determine their achiilvement behavior. 

Personality attributes generally defined as feminine, such as 
nonassertiveness and dependency, may conflict with achievement motivation 
as it is usually manifested in intellectual and occupational conteKts. 
Fear of success, considered a motive within an expectancy-'value theory of 
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motivation postulated by Horner (1972), is also thought to conflict with 
the motive to achieve* Considered a stabla personality trait, fear of 
guGcesa is thought to develop in early childhood and adolescence when 
a girl comes to expect that nagative consequences will follow her success 
in achievement situations because of the masculine=typed nature of 
achievement and of the personal qualitias and behaviors necessary for 
achievement* 

Women have evolved a nunODer of methods to reduce the conflict between 
striving for achievement and fulfilling tiie traditional feminine rola* 
Some women define achievement-related behavior as more feminine than " 
others do, and so they do not regard their behavior as especially "out 
of role*" Other women identify with the masculine role, satisfying their 
achievemant needs vicariously through the accomplishments of their husbands 
and children* Still others choose to pursue a feminine career or 
to remain in a low-status position in an occupation * Concealing accomplish 
ments (by, for instance, reporting a grade lower than the one actually 
received) and reducing effort ^ particularly in competitive situations, 
lessens the conflict for some women* Finally, women "compensate" for 
their achievement striving by being eKtremely feminina in appearance • 
and behavior or by fulfilling all the functions of the traditional 
feminine role~wife/mother/homemaker^^as well as those of their careers. 

Why do so many girls and women perceive achievement as unfeminine 
and thus undergo such conflict? After examining the socialisation 
literature to see how children learn patterns of achievement orientation 
and behavior. Stein and Bailey (1973) concluded that child-rearing 
practices conducive to feminine seK-typing are frequently antagonistic 
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to those that lead to achievement-oriented behavior. The aspects of 
child-rearing which appear to facilitate achievarnent-oriented behavior 
in women arei (1) a moderate, but not high, level of warmth or 
nurturance? (2) permissiveness ? (3) parental ancouragement of indepen- 
dence, especially emotional independence; (4) parental encouragement of 
achievement effort including positive reinforcement, attempts at 
acceleration, and criticism for lack of effort i and (5) the presence 
of an achieving maternal model. But even when these conditions are 
satisfied within the home, the child is exposed to important others--- 
peers, teachers, relatives--whOEe eKpectations and reactions may affect 
her development. Adolescence, v;ith its vulnerability to social pressure, 
is especially crucial to the fate of achievement motivation in women. 
Attribution Theory 

Frieze and her associates, (1975), reviewing the research on achieve- 
ment-oriented behavior, found that most studies conclude that women's 
failure to achieve is attributable to internal factors in the women 
themselves; too often, external barriers to achievement - which may be 
as important if not more so than psychological barriers » are overlooked 
in these studies. 

People with high expectations tend to perform better on achievement 
tasks. But in our society, widely held sex=role stereotypes make it 
likely that women will have a lower expectation of success than men 
do. The source to which a person attributes his/her success or failure 
influences future eKpectancies and subsequent achievement strivings. 
The four most investigated causes of achievement are ability, effort, 
luck, and task difficulty. Ability and effort are internal, originating 
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within the individual, while luck and task diffiaulty are external or 
environmental. A gecond dimension along which the four causes can be 
differentiated is stability s Ability and task difficulty are relatively 
stable, while effort and luck are highly changeable. Theoretically, 
maximum self-esteem is associated with a tendency to make internal attri- 
butions for success and eKternal or unstable attributions for failure. 
Women's attributions can bn Gharacterized by general externality, often 
encouraged by modesty, low self-esteem, external locus of control, and 
fear of success- Individual differences (e,g., in need for achievement) 
mediate attribution patterns as do situational factors, such as whether 
the task is competitive. 

The expectations and attributions of others concerning women in 
achievement situations are also important for two reasons i (1) these 
eKpectations and attributions can affect hiring, promotion, and other 
opportunities for achievement; and (2) women's internal barriers to 
achievement, such as a lower eKpectation of success, stem from cultural 
standards for sex-appropriate behavior. 

Further study of achievement motivation in women is required. 
Women are not at present attaining high academic, degrees and ^^pati6nal 
status - societal measures of achievement motivation - in proportion to 
their numbers* We need to know just whyi Is it because they are 
achieving in other than educational and occupational areas? Because 
they have a lower need to achieve? Because societal expectations inhibit 
their achievement strivings in these areas? If women's achievement motiva 
tion and opportunities are limited by either internal or external 
barriers, those barriers must be identified and reduced or eliminated. 

llo 
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Only then v?ill there be a possibility for equal educational and occupa= 
tional opportunity. 

SUMMARY 

Background f actQrs-=»such as sex, ability, race, and SES—and early 
expariences shape a person's self-concept, perGeptions of the world, 
and expectations about the future, and these in turn are important to 
the educational and occupational decisions that the parson r ikes. 
Practically from the moment of their birth, children are socialized to 
regard certain traits, attitudes, and behaviors as appropriate to their 
sex* Actually, evidence indicates that on only a few traits and abilities 
do the sexes differ from one another, and those differences usually 
do not appear until adolescence. Thus, females seem to be superior in 
verbal ability and males in visual-spatial and mathematical ability; 
males appear also to be more aggressive than females. Other sociocultural 
beliefs about sex differences are either outright fallacious or unproven 
and in need of substantiation. Nonetheless, by the time they are in 
high school, boys and girls have been subjected to an intensive socialisa- 
tion campaign about what is appropriate and "natural" to their sex. 

Although aptitude and past achievement affect postsecondary access 
and attainment, background characteristics as racial/ethnic background 
and SES are also influential. Being of low SES is particularly detrimental 
to women I highly able lower-class girls are much less likely than are their 
male counterparts to go on to college* A young man who is able to meet the 
admissions requirements and pay the fees will probably be able to attend 
a postsecondary institutioni but the probability that a young woman 
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will go on to postseeondary aducation is influenced by other factors, 
such as the values and education of her parents and the availability of 
college close to home. 

Because adequate preparation in high school—which usually means 
taking an academic or college^prepa^ory program~is crucial to pursuing 
postsecondary training , we conducted an analysis to detemine the relation 
of sex^ race^ and SES to enrollment in a college-^preparatory program in 
high school, SES, as measured by father's aducation, was found to be 
particularly important f Only three in ten of the students whose fathers 
had less than a high school education were in college=preparatory programs, 
compared with two in three of the students whose fathers had completed 
college • 

The differential effects of SIS are manifested in postsecondary 
education completion rates as well as in college attendance. Given ^ 

two highly able students from lower=class backgrounds, a man and a woman, 

I 

it is ^ the man who is most likely to complete postsecondary training. 
It has been maintained that one reason women fail to achieve as 
highly as men, educationally or occupationally , is that they set lower 
goals for themselves. Their aspirations, it is held, are determined 
in part by their less favorable self-concepts and lower self-esteem. 
Moreover, traits considered feminine are often inconsistent with high 
achievement educationally and occupationally. 

Though high school students of both sexes seemed generally positive 
in their self-images, college students revealed views about themselves that 
may help to explain differential achievement of the sexes. Thus, women 
tended to give themselves high ratings on traits related to social compe- 
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tence and sensitivity, whereas inen gave themselves high ratings on 
traits related to academiG abilities and achievement. These sex differ- 
ences held true among blacks as well as whites. 

The life goals of college students revealed that men tend to base 
their goals on extrinsic and materialistic values such as being success- 
ful , making moneys receiving recognition^ and taking leadership roles i 
women^ on the other hand^ emphasize intrinsic and altruistic values, 
such as helping people in difficulty, correcting social inequities, 
raising a family^; These differences may help to explain differences 
in the kind of college majors and occupations that men and women choose. 

Just as the salf-concept and values of women are shaped by sex-role 
definitions, orientations, and expectations, so is her motivation to 
achieve. Although experimental attempts to raise the need to achieve 
in women have usually not been successful. Stein and Bailey (1973) 
report that experiments that stress the feminine area of social accept^ 
ability and skill rather than, intelligence and leadership, have led 
to increased achievement motivation on the part of women. 

Personality attributes generally defined as feminine, such as lack 
of assertiveness and dependency, may conflict with achievement motiva- 
tion. Horner (1972) maintains that fear of suGcess, viewed as a motive 
within an eKpectancy^ value theory of motivation, also prevents women 
from achieving* 

Many women, experiencing conflict between achievement striving and 
the feminine role, have adopted various methods of reducing that conflict, 
including defining achievement-oriented behavior as feminine, satisfying 
their achievement needs vicariously through male figures* concealing 
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their achievements, or playing the ultra-feminine role at the same time 

they are striving for achievement. y 

/ ' 

Stein and Bailey (1973) found that the Ghild-rearing'^ractices 
conducive to feminine seK-typing are frequently antagonistic to those 
that lead to achievement-oriented behavior* Though -child^rearing 
practices that encourage achievement-^oriented behavior in women have 
been identified (e*g*^ a moderate, but not high level ^warmth or 
nurturance, the presence of an achieving maternal model) , the growing 
girl is etill exposed to many otiier people who may influence her develop- 
ment* 

Frieze and her associates suggest that women are more likely to 
attribute their suGoess or failure to achieve to eKternal factors 
such as good lucTc than to ability* MaKimum self --esteem is associated 
with a tendency make internal attributions which explains why women 
attribute their achievement to external factors. 
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FOOTNOTES - CHAPTER 3 

1* For the data presented in this section we depended heavily 
on statistical reports; thus ^ we were often unable to present sex 
differences for minority populations* 

2, Achievement was measured by a tBSt developed at Project 
TALENT. 

3, Tables 28 and 29, and the discussion that accompahies them; are 
based on tabulations developed from NLS, The populations described 

are students in college^preparatory programs* We chose this group on 
the assumption that they were adequately prepared for Gollegiate work 
if they wished to do it* Thus^ we could examine/SES and -race uufct^aiar 




with respect to future educational plans # controlling for 



academic preparation while in high school* 

4* All these findings should be interpreted with caution because 
of the low Ns for the black student groups* 

5* ^ These data were abstracted from A National Profile of Black 
Youth I The Class of 1971 , a research report produced by NSSFNS, 
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TABLE 27~Selected background characteristics of 1960 ninth graders with at 
least 4 years of college in 1968^ by sexi United States, 1968 

(in percentages) 



r^Via f^t" 4 r'S 


CN=1,473) 


Women 
(N-1,571) 


Total who reached grade 12 


31 


23 


High achievement 


51 


50 


Low aGhievement 


15 


6 


High socioeconomic status (BES) 


SO 


37 


Low SES 


17 


12 


High SES, high achievement 


62 


63 


High SES/ low achiavament 

i 


28 


11 


Low SES, high achlevament 


33 


32 


Low SESf low achievament 


10 


4 


High grades 


40 


33 


Low grades 


21 


13 


High SES, high achievement, college prep 
high school program 


68 


69 



NOTE^^Variables were dichotomized at the mean* Years of college measured five 
years after high school. 

SOURCE^ Harvard University^ "Sex differences in factors affecting educational 
outcomes^" by M,D. Brown (1974), 
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TABLE ^^^-Type of college 1972 high school seniors plan to attend by sex, ethnic 
category and father's education i United States, 1972 
(in percentages) 



Students 


Colls 


ige 


Two--year 


Four ear 


Father less than H*S* graduate 






White women {N-337) 


29 


70 


Black women (N=82) 


19 


76 


White men (N^356) 


27 


68 


Black men (N=58) 


11 


88 


Father college graduate 






White women (Ns777) 


14 


84 


Black women (Nw26) 


15 


.82 


White men (N^75S) 


12 


85 


Black men (mil) 




96 



NOTE^--The populations for tables oZ^F and students in aoademic programs, were 
chosen because they ware adequately prepared for collegiate work if they wished 
to continue their eduGation, Thus^ SIS and race could be exMiined on sex 
differences with respect to future education plans, controlling for academic 
preparation while in high school , 



SOURCE! U,S, Department of Healthy Education and Welfare/ National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972, Vol I and II , prepared by B,W. Thompson (1974)* ■ 
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TABLE 29 -"--Highest level of educational attainment planned by 1972 high school 

seniors, by sex.etiinic category, and father's educations United Statas, 
1972 

(in percentages) 



studants 


fvocational Training 


Pour-Year Coll 


ege 


Father less than H.S. graduate 








t^hite women (N=446) 


18 


49 




Black women (N=87) 


14 


54 




White men (N=416) 


13 


49 




Black men (N=55) 


15 


58 




Father college graduate 








White women (N-788) 


4 


65 




Black women (N=23) 




31 




"white men (N=787) 


3 


53 




Black men (N=9) 




38 





NOTE-^This table is based on tabulations of students in academic Gurricula* 
The Ns for black students are small , especially for men and women whose fathers 
are college graduates. 

SOURCE: U,S* Department of Healthy Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972, Vol. I and II, prepared by B.W* Thompson (1974)* 
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TABLE 30 — 'Completion rates of 1960 high schoo^. graduates within noncollsgiata 
and collegiate institutions ^ by bbk, raca^ socioeconomic status and 
academiG ability ^ United States ^ 1971 

(in percentages) 









Noncollegiate 


Two 


-year coll< 


sge 


four* 


-year cc 


Dllega 








White 


Non-^ ^ 
White 


White 


Non- 
Miite 


^-Thite 


Non^ 
White 


SES 




Academic 
Aptitude 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Womer 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 






LOW 


34 


19 


23 


18 


4 


2 




6 


4 


1 


3 




Low 




Medium 

J 




24 


38 


27 


7 


4 


7 


2 


20 


7 


20 


8 






riign 


37 


33 


29 


33 


14 


6 


14 


7 


59 


34 


43 


40 






Low 


40 


25 


40 


35 


4 


4 




6 


9 


4 


13 




Medium 


Medium 


45 


28 


36 


34 


10 


4 


11 


1 


35 


14 


33 


13 






High 


38 


23 


25 


23 


11 


5 


12 


8 


74 


47 


78 


55 






Low 


42 


38 


67 


17 


7 


6 




33 


16 


8 


67 


17 


High 




Medium 


39 


27 


41 


20 


14 


9 


13 


12 


56 


35 


41 


22 






High 


34 


19 


30 


24 


8 


5 


5 


8 


87 


72 


88 


66 



NOTE^- Analyses are based on a sample of 17,796 white and 1,427 nonwhite high 
school graduates tested first in 1960 as seniors and followed up in 
1971/ 11 years after high school graduation. 

SOURCE I American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, California, Project TALENT ; 
Post High School Education and Career Development , prepared by 
W. M7Yen and D, H. Mc Laughlin (1974). 
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TABLE 31««views of 1972 high sGhool seniors who 'agree strongly' or •agree' 
with the following statements about themselves or life* by sexi 
United States, 1972 

(in percentages) 







Sex 




Views 


Men 




Women 


I take a positive attitude toward myself 


88 




04 


Good luck is more important than hard work 






7 


I feel 1 am a person of worth 


94 




93 


Every time I try to get ahead/ something 
or someone stops me 


25 




17 


Planning only makes a person unhappy since 
plans hardly ever work 


22 




18 


People who accept their condition in life 
are happier than those who try to change 
things 


35 




33 


On the whole I am satisfied with myself 


74 




77 


I am able to do things as well as most 
other people 


94 




90 



SOURCE^ U.S. Department of Health, Edueation and Welfare, National Center for 
Eduoational Statistios, National Longitudinal Stu dy of the High School Class of 
1972, prepared by W.B. Fetters {1975) . 
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TABLE 32 "^ove average self-ratings of entering college freshmen, by sexs 
United States, 1966, 1972 and 1974 

(in percentages) 





1 1966 




1972 


1974 


Traits 


^en 1 Women 


Men Women 


Men Women 


AGademie ability 


56 


59 


50 


52 


53 


53 


Athletie ability 


-45 


24 


46 


24 


51 


26 


Artistic ability 


16 


22 


16 


20 


18 


21 


Cheerfulness 


51 


58 


48 


56 


47 


58 


Defensiveness 


28 


28 


27 


27 


27 


28 


Drive to achieve 


56 


58 


51 


54 


60 


60 


Leadership ability 


41 






JU 




JO 


Mathematical ability 


4A 


26 


38 


26 


39 


27 


Mechanical ability 


37 


11 


35 


8 


37 


10 


Originality 


38 


36: 


35 


33 


38 


36 


Political conservatism 


18 


12 


10 


7 


13 


8 


Political liberalism 


20 


18 


26 


20 


22 


18 


Popularity (general) 


35 


29 


32 


26 


34 


26 


Popularity (with opposite sex) 


32 


25 


30 


24 


33 


26 


Physical attractiveness 










28 


24 


Public speaking ability 


24 


21 


21 


17 


28 


24 


Self "-confidence (intel-^ 


41 


31 


39 


30 


46 


35 


lectual) 














Self-confidence (social) 


33 


26 


30 


25 


37 


31 


Sensitivity to criticism 


25 


30 


23 


28 


23 


28 


Stubborness 


36 


28 


35 


37 


36 


28 


Understanding of others 


55 


66 


58 


67 


61 


71 


Writing ability 


26 


29 


27 


29 


29 


32 



This item was not asked in 1966 or 1972* 
NOTEs— ^Percentages are based on weighted Ms representing the universe , 

SOUKCBi (1) American Council on Education^ National Norms for Entering College 
Freshmen^ — Fall 1966 , prepared by A,W. Astin, R* J, Panes and J, A, Creager (1967) • 
7(2) American Council on Iducation^ The toierican Freshmani National Norms for , 
Fall 1972 , prepared by the staff of the Office of Research (1972), (3) 
American Council on Education and the University of California at Los Angeles, 
The American Freslman I National Norms for Fall 1974 , prepared by A.W, Astin,et al . , 
(1974)* 
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TABLE 33 "Above average self -ratings of black freslimen entering collage , by mmi 
United States, 1971 

(in percentages) 



Traits 


^ — „ 
Men 




_ 

Woinen 




jy 




30 








1 Q 


ArtT-Stxr* abili_4'V 








45 ^ U>L 4'^^ ^ 


DD 




OX 










Drive to achieve 


59 




62 


Laadership ability 


43 




32 


Mathematieal ability 


21 




14 


Mechanical ability / 


20 




5 


Originality 


31 




32 


Political conservatism 


6 




4 


Political liberalism 


23 




18 


Popularity (general) 


38 




32 


Popularity with opposite sex 


43 




32 


Public speaking ability 


23 




20 


Self "-confidence (intellactual) 


43 




33 


Self-confidence (social) 


41 




33 


Sansitivity to critiGism 


19 




20 


Stubbornness 


22 




28 


Understanding of o^ers 


61 




65 


Writing ability 


25 




29 



NOTE — ParcentagBS are based on weightad Ns repreaenting the universe. 

SOURCE 1 American Council on Education, The Black College Freshman i CharaCttaristics 
and Recent Trends / prepared by A.E. Bayer (1972) . 
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TABLE 34=— Above average self -ratings of entering collega freshmen women by 
age group i United States, 1974 

(in percentages) 





Ac 


---k ^ — = 

Te 








Traits 


N=799,758 | 


N«3,854 




S3 


35 




26 


12 




21 


21 


^^}^ & o 'T" 1 n e ^ 


58 


52 




27 


16 




60 


67 


Leadership ability 


36 


36 


Mathematical ^ility 


27 


13 


Mechanical ability 


10 


12 


Originality 


36 


31 


Physical attractiveness 


24 


19 


Political conservatism 


8 


9 


Political liberalism - 


18 


18 


Popularity 


26 


20 


Popularity with opposite saK 


26 


22 


Public speaking ability 


18 


18 


Self-^Gonfidence (intallectual) 


35 


35 


Self "Confidence (social) 


31 


35 


Sansitivity to criticism 


28 ^ 


20 


Stubborness 


38 


28 


Understanding of others 


71 


66 


Writing ability 


32 


25 



96 percent of the fresJunen women are. 19 or under, 

SOURCE I American Council on Education and the University of California at Los Angeles ? 
The American Freshman i National Norms for Fall 1974 ^ prepared by A.W. Astin, ^et al,, 
(1974) , 
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TABLE 35 — Very important life goals of 1972 high school seniors, by sexi United 
States, 1972 

(in percentages) 



Goals 



Man 



Being successful in my line of work 

Finding right person to marry and 
having a happy family life 

Having -atrong friendships 

Being able to find steady work 

Being able to give my ohildren better 
opportunities than I've had 

Working to correct social and economic 
inequalities 

Having lots of money 

Getting away from this area of the country 
Being a leader in my community 
Living close to parents and relatives 



86 

79 
80 
82 

67 

23 
26 
14 
15 
7 



83 

85 
78 
74 

67 

31 
10 
15 
8 
9 



SOURCE I U,S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
197 2 , prepared by W. B. Fetters (1975) * 
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TABLE Person 1971 black high school seniors indicated they would most,^like 

to hm, by sex I United States, 1971 
(in percentages) 



Persons 


Men 


Women 


pQlit.ic!al Tp^^cifi^T^ 




o 


Businessinen 






Military figures 


3 


1 


Scientists 


13 


10 


Artists, musicians/ or witers 


12 


15 


Athletes 


26 


3 


Actors or entertainers 


4 


11 


Civil rights leaders 


7 


12 


Religious leaders 


2 


3 


Educators 


10 


32 



SOURCE! National Scholarship Sarviee and Fund for Negro Students (NSSFNS) , h 
National Profile of Black Youth: The Class of 1971, 
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TABLE 37 — Essential or very important life goals of antering college freshmen , by 
BBKi United States, 1974 

(in percentages) 



Sex 



Goals 


Men 


1 Women 


Achieve in a performing art 


10 


13 


Be an authority in my £ield 


67 


58 


Obtain recognition from colleagues 


43 


35 


Influence political structtire 


15 


10 


Influence social values 


25 


29 


Raise a family 


53 


57 


Have administrative responsibility 


29 


22 


Be very well off financially 


'S4 


36 


Help others in difficulty 


53 


70 


Theoretical contribution to science 


16 


10 


Writing original works 


11 


13 


Creating artistic work 


11 


17 


Be successful in my own business 


48 


28 


Be involved in environmental clean-up • 


28 


24 


Develop philosophy of life 


57 


65 


Participate in connnunity action 


25 


30 


Keep up with political affairs 


39 


34 



NOTE — Percentages are based on weighted Ns representing the universe. 



SOURCE i American Council on Education and the University of California at Los Angelas, 
The American Freshmang National Norms for Fall 1974 , prepared by A.W, Astin^ et al*f 
(1974) - 
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TABLE 38 =--*Essential or very important life goals of black freshman entering collage, 
by sex I United Statas^ 1968 and 1971 



19 68 I 1971 



Goals 


Men 


1 Women 




Men 1 


Women 


Achiava in a performing art 


la 


12 


15 


15 


Be an authority 'in my field 


68 


67 


73 


70 


Obtain recognition from peers 


55 


45 


55 


47 


Perform or composa music 


10 


6 


^ 


™ 


Ba an expart in finance 


20 


11 


30 


17 


Be administratively responsible 


33 


28 


35 


27 


Be very well-^off financially 


60 


44 


60 


48 


Help others in difficulty 


61 


75 


67 


74 


Join Paaca Corps or Vista 


16 


22 


14 


18 


Bacome an Qutstanding athlete 


29 


5 






Become community leader 


38 


24 


31 


22 


Contribute to scientific theory 


17 


11 


14 


9 


T'Trita original works 


12 


14 


14 


15 


Not be obligated to people 


30 


32 


30 


30 


Create works of art 


11 


11 


13 


13 


Keep up with political affairs 


52 


47 


47 


37 


Succeed in my own bussiness 


62 


46 


60 


43 


Develop a philosphy of life 


SO 


85 


68 


6^ 


Influence political structure 






26 


17 


Influence social values 






40 


37 


Raise a family 






54 


55 


Have active social life 






61 


49 


Have friends different from ma 






57 


55 


Help clean up environment 






41 


36 


Participate in conmiunity action 






41 


40 


Marry within next five years 






22 


36 



NOTE -^^Percentages are based on weighted Ns representing tihe universe* 

SOURCES (1) toerican Council on Education, T he Black Student in American Colleges ^ 
prepared by A*E. Bayer (1969) . (2) toerican Council on Education, The Black College 
Freshman; Characteristics and Recent Trends, prepared by A.E* Bayer (1972). 
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TABLE 39 -^Essantial or very important life goals of college freshjnen women^ by 
age groups United States, 1974 
(in percentages) 



Goals 



Achieve in a performing art 
Be an authority in my field 
Obtain recognition from colleagues 
Influence political^ structure 
Influence social values 
Raise a family 

Have administrative rasponsibility 

Be very well off financially 

Help others in difficulty 

Theoretical contribution to science 

Writing original works 

Creating artistic work 

Be successful in my own business 

Be involved in environmental clean-^up 

Develop philosophy of life 

Participate in community action 

Keep up with political affairs 



Age-* 



19 or under 
(N^799,758) 



31 or above 



13 
58 
35 
10 
29 
57 
22 
36 
70 
10 
13 
17 
28 
24 
65 
30 
34 



5 
52 
31 
11 
36 
73 
28 
33 
70 
12 
11 
16 
21 
25 
75 
34' 
42 



96 percent of the freshjnen women are 19 or under 

SOURCES American Council on Education and the University of California at Los 
Angeles, The American Freshman; National Norms for Fall 1974 ^ prepared by ^ 
A.W. Astin7 e^ al., (1974). 
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CHAPTER 4 

INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES : INFORMATION/ ADMISSIONS , 
SPECIAL PROG^IMS AND PROBLEMS 

As Chapter 2 demonstrated , men and women differ in their participa= 
tion rates in high school programs , postsecondary institutions, graduate 
and professional schools, and fields of study. At each higher step of 
the educational system, fewer women participate. For example/ in 1972-73/ 
women constituted 51 percent of high school graduates; and in 1973-74, 
they earned 45 percent of the baccalaureates/ 44 percent of the master -s 
degrees/ and 19 percent of the doctorates awarded (Grant and Lind/ 1975) . 

In high school/ slightly more boys than girls are enrolled in college- 
preparatory programs; of the students enrolled in vocational^technical 
programs, girls are concentrated in business and office skills training/ 
whereas boys are clustered in trade and industrial areas. Girls graduate 
from high school with more preparation in foreign languages and English, 
and boys with more preparation in science and mathematics = 

At the college level, women are more likely to attend small, less 
selective, less affluent institutions; they are disproportionately 
enrolled in Catholic four^-year and private two-year colleges. Women, are 
underrepresented at elite institutions and conspicuously absent from 
technical institutions. 

The graduate and professional school enrollments of women lag behind those 
of men* Thus /a 1971 follow-up study of the class of 1965 indicated that 
56 percent of the women, but only 43 percent of the men, had taken no advanced 
study (El-^awas and Bisconti, 1974) , 
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The fields of study that women choose in collage and graduate school 
are the traditionally "female" fields^ most of them leading to relatively 
low-status jobs, if indeed they lead to any jobs at all. For instance, 
the four doctoral fields with the highest proportion of women are home 
economics, for^^ languages^ library science, and education * Women 
receive 10 percent of the bachelor's degrees awarded in business and manage- 
ment, 6 percent of those in agriculture and natural resources, and 1 per- 
cent of those in engineering. 

Women fare no better in the noncollegiate sector of postsecondary 
education* Though they are well represented among vocational-technical 
education students, they cluster either in fields that are not job-^re'" 
lated (homemaking and consumer education) or in those that lead to 
low^status jobs (e.g., office skills). 

Chapter 3 explored some of the factors connected with the lower 
status of women in postsecondary education, emphasising particularly the 
soci^ization process and its adverse .effects on the self-esteem and 
achievement motivation of women. Often the lower educational and occu- 
pational achievement of women is attributed to their internalization of 
the seK norms of our society. If one accepts the notion that these norms 
are pervasive and that they are inculcated early, it becomes all too easy 
to say that nothing can be done by the time the student is in high school. 
An understanding of how the seKes develop in our society shauld not be 
used as a justification for perpetuating inequities. Yet our schools, 
colleges, and other educational institutions may be guilty of doing just 
that* In this chapter, we will describe some of the institutional practices 
that may have discriminatory consequences for women* Three areas are 
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explored I the infonnation that students \ise in making postsecondary da^ 
cisions; admissions practices i and special programs for their absence,^ 

For each section, we have drawn on all three of our data sources ^ 
reviewing the research and theoretical literature ^ analyzing statistical 
reports, and conducting exploratory studies designed to throw light on 
issues that have not been investigated before. 

THE ROLE OF INFORMATION 

As they approach graduation, high school students are invol^'r^a in 
formulating plans for the future and making postsecondary decir^us. 
Should they continua their education; and, if so, in what kind of ir,rij.tu« 
tion? If in a college, which ona? In making these decisions; they ar.s 
influenced by the information they receive during high school. Some 
of that information comes in the form of guidance and advice from coun- 
selors, teachers, parents, and peers; some comes in the form of scores on 
tests that purport to measure interests and aptitutdes; some comes from 
publications such as encyclopedias of occupations, college admissions 
manuals, and institutional catologs. This section examines the role of 
each of these possible sources of information, looking at the kind of in- 
fluence it may exert and the sex bias it may contain. 
Influence of Counselors .and Others 

In 1960, high school seniors in the ^^ject TALENT sample were asked 
about the kinds of advice they sought: from whom, how often, and about 
what. Tables 40 and' 41 show the proportions of students seeking advice 
from each of various people available to them, and the types of problems 
discussed. Sex differences emerged. Thus, boys were more likely to^talk° 
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over thair postsecondary plans frequently with their fathers # and girls 
with their mothers.- In addition^ a higher proportion of boys sought 
out counselors more often ^ whereas more girls discussed their plans with 
peers and other adults frequently. Boys were more likely than girls to 
discuss college plans, high school work, and personal problems with 
teachers, principals, and counselors; boys and girls discussed post- 
high-school jobs with about the same frequency. 

NLS data provide further Insights into how young people arrive at de- 
cisions about what program they will take in high school and about what 
they will do after graduation (tables 42 and 43) • Four in five students — 
of both sexes and all racial/ethnic, groups—said that they themselves 
were primarily responsible for these decisions* Parents exerted a greater 
influence on postsecondary plans than on choice of a high school progrMi, 
whereas counselors were more influential in decisions about high school 
program than postsecondary plans. Peers also exerted some influence on 
both decisions, A somewhat higher proportion of girls (24 percent) than 
boys (22 percent) said that they had discussed their postsecondary plans 
with counselors, and about equal proportions (9 percent) said that coun^ 
selors had influenced their plans. 

Minority students are apparently particularly apt to look to others 
for advice* For instance, 30 percent of the black students and 26 percent 
of the Hispanic students said that counselors influenced their choice of 
a high school program, compared with only 13 percent of the white students* 
sixteen percent of the Hispanics and 21 percent of the blacks, but only 
7 percent of the whites, felt that counselors had influenced their post- 
secondary plans. 
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A further analyais# whidh controlled for high achool program and 
father's aduGation, revealed other important differences Mong racial/ 
ethnic groups. Of students whose fatoars had not graduated from high 
sohool^ black students indicate more often than white students that parents^ 
other relatives^ peers r and counselors influence their postsecondary plans 
(table 44) * However^ these findings do not hold true for students whose 
fathers are college graduates , Table 45 illustrates the extent to which 
students discuss their plans witii different adults and peers* All groups , 
independent of sbk, rSLCm, and father's education are more likely to 
discuss their plans with parents and peers than^any other adult group* 
However^ black men and wcmBn are more likely than white students to discuss 
their future plans, with counselors. 

Father's education^^one component of SES^^was also an influential 
factor* Students were more likely to discuss their plans with their parents 
if their fathar was a college graduate than if he was only a high school 
graduate* In addition^ black men with college^educated fathers ware 
much more likely than either black women, white men or women to discuss 
their plans with counselors* 

In a 1965 follow-up of the 1960 Project TALENT survey of high school 
seniors I respondents were asked what important decisions they had made 
that they later regretted* The sexes differed on this point in that more 
men reported that they were sorry that they had not gone on to college 
or that they dropped out once enrolled; whereas more women said they 
regretted their choice of a college* 

It is^^somewhat alarming to find that, though "failure to obtain 
education after high school is inversely related to discussing higher 
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education with tile counselor" (Planagan at al,, 1971^ pp, 5-8)^ there was 
no systematia relationship betwaan satisfaction with college choice and 
disGUSiions with the guidance counselor. Reporting these results ^ the 
authors conmftant: "This failure to find systematic trends where they would 
logically be expected poses some rather serious questions concerning the 
effectiveness of high school guidance programs" (Flanagan et al., 1971 ^ 
p, 8-13). 

How do students themsalves feel about the guality of the counseling 
they receive in high school. Returni'ng to toe NLS data^ we find that 
opinions differed according to the sex and race of thia raspondent. Black 
men tended to be more favorable than any other group with 83 percent of 
those whose father had a college education rating the guidance and counsel^ 
ing at their school as good or eKoellent. Most white men were also 
satisfied^ with 61 percent rating the counseling service good or excellent* 
Women tended to be less satisfied i high ratings were given to the counseling 
service by only 54 percent of the white women and^ 41 percent of the black 
woman. Does this signify disparity of treatment between the seKes? Do 
counselors, for example^ take the postsecondary decisions of girls lass 
seriously than those of boysi Do they give them poorer advice? The data 
.do not indicate the answers to these questions* The interchange between 
counselor and student—especially the content of that interchange and the 
^ality of the information given by the counselor-'-needs systematic study. 
Tests and Inventories 

In our society, great emphasis is placed oh the scores that students 
make on interest inventories and aptitude tests. These scores are often 
used by guidance counselors to advise students to attend or not attend 
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college, to conaidar eome occupations but not others i tiiay are often 
taken by the studant to reprasant soma abaolute profile of his/her 
talents and interests* In shorty they may be a major infiuanGe on the 
crucial decisions that a studant makes* In light of their potency^ it is 
urgent that such tests be free from bias. 

Interest inventories are perhaps the most controversial of these 
instr\ments , Their advocates proclaim their multifold values they facili- 
tate the student's vocational eKploration and broaden career options; 
they provide the counselor with a vehicle for understanding the' student ' s 
needs. Their aritlcs,^ however^ are skeptical of these claims. For 
instance/ Birk (1975) and others have questioned (1) whether interest 
inventories in their present form and use actually provide a broadening 
experience for women, (2) whether they are effective in defining woman's 
interests / and (3) whether SES and other demographic variables may not 
be mora powerful determinants of a student ' s choices than measured 
interests are. ^-—--.^^ 

Tanney (1975)/ reviewing , the literature on the impact of test language, 
found no studies on how the lingistic structure of items affects test 
results. She notes that criticisms of the empirical development of interest 
Inventories are much more damning. 

Such a criticism is delivered by Tittle et al* (1974) , who, in a 
general discussion of interest inventories, pointed out that several test 
developers constructed their inventories wholly on an OTpirical basis ^ 
with little theoretical formulation to guide themp The difficulty with 
this method is that, empirically # this is a man's worlds a world that 
limits the options available to women by limiting their occupational choices 
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in ways that reflect cultural stereotypes. Thus/ these inventories in 
effect assume that what is is what^ should be . 

Besides the shortcomings in the inventories themselves, the manuals 
that aGGompany^g them are a source of race and sex bias. Test 
administrators usually become f ami lias ' with an instrument through the 
manual, which describes the instriment, recommends guidelines for its 
use, and gives data on scale construction and validation. The test ' 
administrator reads the manual in 'order to actoinister the inventory 
in a standardized way and to interpret the results. 

Birk (1974) , after analyzing the manuals of four interest inven-' 
tories, noted that they contained both explicit Instructions and subtle 
suggestions which, if followed, could ^have a negative^ effect on f^ale 
respondents. In a later paper, Birk (1975) cites as an exainple the 
following passage from the Strong Vocational Interest Black (SVIB) 
manual: "Many young women do not have strong occupational interests, 
and they may score high only in certain 'premarital' occupations.... In 
such cases, the selection of ,an area of training or an occupation should 
probably be based on practical considerations — fields that can be pursued 
part-time * are easily res\Mfted after periods of unemployrtient, and are 
readily available in different locales" ( gmipbelli IQM4* p. 13 ) . If the 
guidance counselor takes this advice to heart, the result is hardly likely 
to be a broadening of the career options of the female client- On the 
contrary, her options will be narrowed to low^status, poorly paid 
occupations* Moreover, it may be conveyed to her that her career choices 
are not to be taken seriously t 
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Other Gu idajic e ^atar lal s 

Young people are eKposed to a variety of other ^Gounseling and 
gfuidance materials, in addition to interest inventories f that may be sex- 
biaaad* These materials include handbooks and "encyclopedias" designed 
to give information on various occupations , college atoissions manuals 
designed to help students select institutions, and catalogs published 
by the institutions thCTiselves and designed to attract and inform students. 

Though analyses of toe text of career guidance materials are scarce, 
several studies have been done of the illustrations in such materials- 
Examining illustrations showing "career representatives" in the 1972 edition 



of the Occupational Outlook Handbook ( OOH ) , the 1972 edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational Guidance ( ECVG) , Volumes I and II, 
and assorted career pamphlets, Birk, Cooper, and Tanney (1973) found definite 
evidence of bias. Career representatives in high-level (professional, 
technical/ and managerial) positions were mostly men; indeed, picturee of 
men predominated in all occupational categories but one, clerical andK; > 
sales, where 54 perGent of the illustrations showed women- Moreover, men 
were more often depicted performing exciting and challenging tasks; for 
instance, one in four were active in their postures, compared with only 
7 percent of the women- About one in four of the male career representa- 
tives were shown in outdoor settings, compared with only 4 percent of the 
female career representatives* Men were shown working autonomously, whereas 
women were cast as assistants- One^third of the women were shown in a 
helping role, compared with 12 percent of the men- Although women and 
minority^group meiriDers were occasionally depicted in nontraditional 
occupations, rarely were men shown in traditionally female occupations. 
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To discover whathar recent af forts by women's groups and others to 
end such sex bias had met with any succaas, the same authors did a follow- 
up study of illustrations in the 1974-75 OQH , They found that woman were 
underrepresented in comparison with tiieir proportions in the labor force ^ 

whereas minority-group mambars were slightly over represented. (Birk, 

2 

Cooper, and Tanney^ 1975) * The same patterns ware found in the depiction 
of man and women—with respect to enviromnantal setting, th^e^ activity , 
and DOT classification—as had bean found in the earlier study. Apparently^ 
efforts to end race bias have bean somewhat mora effective than efforts 
to end sax bias in such materials. These findings take on signj^cance 
whan one realizes that OOH is a popular and widely used guide i Over 80,000 
copies of the 1972-73 edition were distributed to high school, college, 
and other educational guidance centers. 

The research team at the Higher Education Research Institute conducted 
a content analysis of the illustrations in the 1974-75 edition of the ECVG 
and of the OOH , with similar results. Only 11 percent of the ECVG 
illustrations and 17 percent of the OQH illustrations represented women 
alone, though they constitute 39 percent of the labor force. Another 14 
percent of the illustrations in the ECVG and 11 percent in the OOH depicted 
representatives of both saxes. Blacks ware underrepresented in the 
ECVG (3 percent of the illustrations, as compared to 11 percent blacks 
in the labor force) but overrepresented in the OQH (18 percent) * Table 
46 shows other results of this analysis, 

Vetter (1975) looked at a somewhat wider range of publications, including 
(1) student materials listed in the Vocational Guidance Quarterly's current 
bibliography of career literature published in 1970 or later^ and (2) other 
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piibliGations listed in two bibliographies of coiranardial and noncoiranercial 
materials* The conclusions were much the samei 61 percent of the illus- 
trations depicted men only, 21 percent depicted women only ^ and 18 percent 
were of both. Men were mora often shora in outdoor settings* In the 
second group of materials, 11 percent of the men and 15 percent of the 
women were blacky whereas 4 percent of the men and 3 percent of the women 
were mCTibars of other minority^ groups . About half the men and two- 
thirds of the women were portrayed in professional occupations (as 
compared with 17 percent and 16 percent, respectively, in the labor force) . 
Although 14 percent of the women in the labor force work in operative 
positions, no illustrations showed this. Although over one in three 
women in the labor force work in clerical positions, only 12 percent of 
the illustrations of women showed them in clerical positions, Vetter 
raises the question of whether career materials should reprasant the status 
quo or should seek to give some picture of the future (when, ideally, 
women will be more evenly distributed among various occupations) . She 
concludes that, since these matarials will be used by students to plan 
their future lives, the latter alternative is preferable i better to depict 
what should be than what is* 

In a content analysis of these same assorted career guidance materials, 
Vetter, Stockburger and Brose (1974) found that men and women are depicted 
in illustrations and mantioned in the text in significantly different 
proportion within the ten general census categories of occupations. Slightly 
over one-third of the materials mentioned that women have different career 
patterns than men, and 30 percent mentioned working mothers* The pro- 
noun "he" was used most frequently, followed by you , and with she being 
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used least frequently* The authors concluded that most of these materials 
are guilty of stereotypic representations of the sexes. 

College admissions manuals are similarly slanted, according to a study 
by Tittle et al* (1974) , For instance, in the toerican College Testing 
■ ^ACT) progran's Using ACT on Campus (1972-73 edition) , both the^item writer 

and the student are referred to as he, and all sample profiles and examples 
given are of males. Similarly, the Coifflarative Guidance and Placement ....^^ 
Program of the College. ^Entrance iKamination Board (CCEB) consistently refers to 
counselor # faculty advisor, and student as malev Usage in the ACT Coun- 
selor ' s Handbook (1972-73 edition) is mixed^ with the student sometimes 
referred to as h^ and sometimes as she in inconsistent and illogiaal fashion* 

IS this use of the masculine pronoun so important? After all^ some 
would argue, the English language is so structured that the third^-person 
masculine pronoun may convey either sex, when the sex of the individual 
is unknowi* While not denying that this usage is tSfeitional^ we (and 
many others) are wary of its effects* As the American Psychological 
Association Task Force on Issues of Sex Bias in Graduate Education pointed 
out, it is difficultly to known whether the writer is using he^ or men or 
any other such masculine form to refer to a specific man or human beings 
in general # For instance, is the author who refers to a hypothetical 
physician as he doing so because the majority of physicians in this country 
are male, or is the author using the generic he? The Task Force concludes 
that "perhaps .when -she- is not included, 'she' is, indeed, not included*" 
In any case, the report notes, if sophisticated readers such as members of 
the Task Forae cannot tell whether h£ refers to an individual or is used 
generically, what can high school students make of such usage? It is likely 
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that they will get the imp^ression that "women are less important that 
there are fewer women in the world" of work, Linguietic structures 
determine our thinking to a greater extent that most of us realize, 

Another common source of information for high school stud ants making 
postsecondary decisions are institutional catalogs, which may affect 
access in that they either attract or discourage students, An analysis 
of these catalogs can uncQver discriminatory attitudes and practices with- 
in the institution that affect both the access and progress of women 
students (see p #153 of this chapter for a more thorough discussion of these 
practices) # We undertook such an analysis , using catalogs from a random 
sample of 100 collegiate institutions and 19 proprietary schools (see appendix 
B for a list of the sample) * The method e€ analysis was as follows: 
We tallied the nuirfDer of half-^pages for each catalog and calculatei£a 
percentage for each sex, based on how many half^pages were devoted to men 
and how many to women. Photographs of faculty and administration were 
analyzed by sex/ as were departanental descriptions. Items that could be 
considered descriptive of an enviroment favorable to women — such as special 
services for women students , extension or nondegree programs , women ■ s 
studies, and women's athletic programs^^were noted* (See table 47 for a 
summary of these analyses , ) Data were grouped according to type of insti^ 
tutioni four-year' college (and univer'sity) , two-year college, proprietary 
school; Single-^sex institutions were analyzed separately. (See appendix 
B for a fuller description of the methodology*) 

Overall, the results indicate that institutional catalogs devoted 
far more space to men than to women, with four-year colleges and universities 
being the prime offenders! 23 percent of the half-^pages were devoted to men, 
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fewer than 1 percent to women. Two-year college catalogs devoted 16 
percent of the half^^pages to men and 2 percent to women. Proprietary 
school catalogs were most equitable in their treatoent of the sexes ^ with 
14 percent of the half«pages devoted to men and 9 percent to women. 

Faculty distribution by sex follows the same pattern. Three-fourths 
of the faculty at four-year colleges and universitites ^ and 70 percent 
at two-year colleges are men. At both types of institutions, the 
proportion of men was highest at the level of full professor and assistant 
professor and lowest at the unranked levels. Proprietary school were 
somewhat more balanced in that 59 percent of the faculty were men and 41 
percent women. College administrations were male-dominated at the upper 
and middle levels, though far greater proportions of women were found at 
the associate dean level and in counseling services. Again, proprietary 
schools differed somewhat from collegiate institutions in that, while most 
presidents and vice-presidents were men, slightly more women were found 
in middle-level administration and at the dean level. 

Propri^^tary schools tended to provide fewer special programs for women 
than did collegiate institutions, possibly because these school provided 
fewer student services in general. Catalogs from collegiate institutions 
mentioned special services for women only infrequently i Only 2 percent of 
the four-year colleges and 11 percent of the two-year colleges mentioned 
women's centers, and the same proportions mentioned child care; 6 percent 
of the four-year colleges mentioned having gynecologists on the health 
service staff, and no two-year college mentioned this; 6 percent of the 
four-year colleges and 11 percent of the two-year colleges mentioned women's 
studies* About half as many college catalogs mentioned women's varsity 
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teMiis as mantioned men's, and about half specified a' degree in women's 
physical education. While departonental descriptions did not necessarily 
specify the sex of the students ^ those that did (ranging from 12 percent 
of the deSGriptions of course offerings in psychology to 43 percent in 
education) mantioned men# no department specified women. 

catalog illustrations dealt somewhat differently with men and women. 
Over all^ more than a third in all three types of institutional catalogs 
depicted men onlyi 25 percent of the Illustrations in four--year college 
catalogs, and 29 percent of those in two-^year catalogs, showed women only; 
and 45 percent of those in proprietary school catalogs showed women only. 
Other striking differencss emerged i for instance^ except in some of the 
four=year college catalogs/ women were never shown in technical laboratorie 
either alone or with men; men were shown infrequently in pictures portray-- 
ing nurses* Illustrations of contact sports depicted men almost 
eKclusively, whereas women were frequently pictured alone in dance and 
exercise activities. Men predominated in pictures of faculty and adminis- 
trators. 

The catalogs of most institutions (64 percent of the four-year colleges 
66 percent of the two-year colleges^ and 43 percnet of the proprietary 
schools) contained affimative action statements, some of them (46 percent^ 
22 percent, and 21 percent, respectively) mentioning sex specifically. 
Nonetheless^ college catalogs seem to focus on men, providing few role 
models for women. The impact that these catalogs have on high school 
students can only bei^umised^ but it seems likely that they amy suggest 
to many that options for women in postsecondary education are limited in^ 
deed. 
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It seems indigpu table, then, that guidance materials are seK^biasad, 
though often in subtle ways. To what extant are high school students ex^ 
posed to such materials? To answer this question, our research team con^ 
ducted an eKploratory study of six large high schools located in a metro- 
politan area on the West Coast and selected to represent a range of stu-^ 
dents with respect to racial/ethnic background and SES. Two of these 
high schools were predominantly white, and middle- or upper ^iddle^classi 
one was a racially balanced middle-class school i one was a black middle-^ 

class school, anotiier a black lower-^class school and the sixth a pre^ 

3 

dominantly Mexican American lower-class school. 

The catalogs available in the library of one school were analyzed 

on the basis of the environmental characteristics of the Intltutions they 

represented. Most were catalogs from academically competitive colleges. 

Whether the high school librarian requests these catalogs or whether these 

colleges have a more aggressive recruiting campaign and thus are more likely 

to distribute their catalogs to high schools without beihg requested to 

do so Is not known. What is important to note here is that high schools 

students are likely to be exposed to Information about a rather limited 

group of postsecondary Institutions and thus may not be aware of the variety 

4 

of institutions in the nation and the diversity they represent. The 
other types of guidance and reference materials on colleges and on careers 
varied considerably from one high school to the next. 

Talking with the guidance personnel in these schools, the staff learned 
that most schools .depend heavily on free materials^ simply because funds 
for other materials are not available. Career counselors at two of the 
inner-city high schools emphaaiEe that audiovisual materials were needed 
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to reach a broader population of students but that the costs of such 
materials=-and the equipment required for them — -were prohibitive* Another 
counselor^ while agreeing that audiovisual aids were in many ways useful # 
remairked that most film strips presented only sex^stereotyped options 
to students , 

In shorty the information that high school students get as they 
attempt to make posts econdary decisions appears to be limited and biased* 
The effectiveness of counseling services is uncertain; interest inventor^ 
ies have been criticized as biased ^ with respect not only to sex but 
also to race/ethnicity I and other materials that high school students 
may turn to for information and guidance generally give an unbalanced 
picture of the sexes that may suggest to girls that their eduaational and 
occupational options are limited, and — ^what is worse--that this is how 
it should be because women are inferior to men in academic and leadership 
abilities* 

ADMISSIONS 

As an expression of mounting concern in the late 19S0s that selective 
admissions policies at the nation's colleger and universities might penaliz 
minority-group members because of their inadequate high school preparation # 
two national conferences focused on ex i mining barriers to higher education - 
At the firsts The CMpus and the tecial Crisis (American Council on Edu- 
cation , 1969) , Alexander w. Astin reviewed the impact of selective ad" 

missions of minority access and persistence^ concluding that admissions 

S 

practices based on high school grades and standardized test score^ did 
indeed tend to exclude minci'ities. At the same time he suggested that^ 
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since the dropout rates of black students attending white colleges were 

slightly lower than would be predicted from their high school grades and 

test scores, colleges could afford to introduce additional Griteria—criteria 

that would promote the admission of minority students and thus make for 

greater racial integration in collegiate institutions^^without damaging 

5 

their images or lowering their performance standards* Astin commented 
that higher educational institutions might better serve society if they 
aimed not at picking --winners"~i,e, , those students whose abilities and 
past achievements virtually guaranteed that they would persist in college 
==but at admitting those students most likely to benefit from their pro- 
gr^s* The second conference, Barriers to Higher Iducation (CCEB, 1970) 
centered on open admissions, with particular attention given to admis- 
sions standards that penalize students from disadvantaged backgrounds* 
These conferences centered on discrimination in the admission of 
minorities, but many of the same questions arise with respect to women? 
Do admissions standards and practices in higher education affect women 
adversely; and if so, what aspects of the process have negative consequences, 
and in what ways are women affected? Unfortunately, no national statistics 
on the ratio of acceptances to applications escist that would permit us to 
assess the eKtant to which women are discriminated against by not being 
accepted on the ssmm basis as men* Our earlier review on rates of partici^ 
pation made it clear that women are disproportionately enrolled in certain 
types of institutions and programs, but to what extent that in^alance implies 
that other types of institutions reject women applicants not known* We 
will review the best evidence available, however, in an attempt to clarify 
the situation somewhat. 
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In '•inatitutional Barriers to Women Students in Higher Education 
(1973) I Pamela Roby, confronted with the same lack of national statistics, 
suggested that one might approach the siti^ation somewhat differently in 
order to ascertain, though only partially, what is happening to produce 
lower participation arid attainment rates Miong women. She observes that 
since women graduate from high school with better grades than men and 
'thmtmvMmff also make better grades in college, their lower participation 
in college and later in graduate or prof essionaly^could result from institu^ 
tional policies to maintain higher standards for the admission of women 
than men. Her solution is simply to admit more w^en, since women per^ 
form better. Roby does not deal^ however^ with applications and acceptances 
^at is, how many female 'high school graduates actually apply to college, 
and how many female college graduates apply to graduate or professional 
school? Our review of the data on aspirations shows that# at every level 
of the educational system, women have more modest aspirations than men do. 
Perhaps, rather than relying solely on admissions procedures i postsecondary 
institutions should develop stronger recruitment programs to attract women. 

One study specifically designed to examine differential practices 
resulting from bias in admissions was that conducted by Walsteri Cleary^ 
and Clifford (1970) . Specifically, the inve^&gators were interested in 
learning whether an applicant^* s race or sex affected the likelihood of 
his/her being admitted to college. They predicted that a black applicant 
of either sex would be preferred to a comparable white candidate and that, 
independent of race^ men would be preferred to women. Identical applica= 
tions==except for variations in the race, sex, and ability level of the 
applicant—were submitted to 240 randomly selected institutions r acceptance 
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or rejection constituted the dependent variable. All other things being 
equals men were mora frequently accepted than woman, and this was parti= 
cularly so among students at lower ability levels * The authors concluded 
that women are more likely to be discriminated against in college ad=^ 
missions when they are of modest ability; since more people of both saxes 
are of average or low ability than o£ high ability^ such discrimina- 
tion penalizes women more often than it does men. 

To learn whether women apply to as many different institutions as 
men do, and whether they get accepted in equal proportions, we ex- 
amined data gathered from frestaen entering colleges in 1973. As table 
48 indicates^ the proportions of men (20 percent) and of women (19 percent) 
who applied to three or more colleges were about equal. Since 16 percent 
of each sex were accepted at three or more institutions ^ and since slightly 
fewer women submit this many applications^ women fared slightly better 
than men in terms of acceptances. Nevertheless, close to half of each 
sex applied to only one institution, and in this case, women did not do 
as well as meni 6 percent of the men and 7 percent of the women were re- 
jected. 

As chapter 2 indicated ^ women are not enrolled in selective insti-' 
tutions,proportionate to their representation in the college population* 
To clarify this situation, we analyzed 200 profiles of students from the 
fall 1975 entering freshman class. The CIRP survey asked students to 
list the names of three other institutions to which they had applied and 
to indicate whether they had been accepted or rejected. Since students 
attending selective ^^^H^^ o n^ are more likely to have applied to one 
or more institution, we chose for analysis a sample of 20 selective insti- 
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tutions, including public and private universities and privato four-"- 
year colleges (see list in appendix C) and then selected a random sample 
of 100 man and 100 women from these 20 institutions; the only criterion 
for inclusion was that the student named three other institution to which 
he/she had applied* Those institutions were then coded by a selectivity 
index representing the mean Scholastic Achievement Test (SAT) score 
(mathematics and verbal combined) of all students attending that institu- 
tion . 

Table 49 shows the proportion of students who had applied to institu- 
tions at ,each selectivity level and the rates of acceptance/ separately by 
sex. The 200 students in the sample had applied to about 233 different 
institutions; very few had applied to institutions at the two lowest selectivity 
levels* Approximately equal members of men and women had applied to 
institutions at the top three levels i women applicants outnumbered men 
applicants at the first and third levels * and men outnumbered women at the 
second level* At each level / a higher proportion of women than of men were 
accepted* This finding confirms, in part* the findings of Walstar/ Cleary, 
and Clifford reported earlier in this chapter i That is, highly able women 
(such as the women in this sample ^ who were enrolled in selective institu^ 
tions) fare well in college admissions* If sex discrimination occur^s, 
it is probably among less able students* 

Another eKploratory study was carried out to identify those factors 
most important to students seeking admission to colleges and universities 
and to determine which factors operate differentially for men and women. 
The technique used was multiple regression; analyses were carried out se- 
parately for each of four groups: white women (N-609) , white men (N^846) , 
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nonwhite women (1,062)^ and nonwhite men (N-991) . All the students in 
the eample were under 30 years of age. The predictor variables included 
both student characteristics and relevant ins/titutional characteristics- 
The dependent variables were (1) nuj^er of applications to college a 
student had mader and (2) distance from home of the institution the 
student had enrolled in. Our preinise was that women who applied to 
several colleges and who were willing to enroll in institutions some 
distance from their home were also women willing to enlace their options. 
Thus, we wanted to identify the characteristics of those women and to 
compare then with those of men^ separately for white and nonwhite students* 

Our findings for the dependent variable of submitting multiple appli= 
cations were as follows. White women who applied to four or more 
inititutions differed from those who applied to fewer institutions in 
that they had higher degree aspirations, were more likely to come from 
Jewish backgrounds, and were somewhat younger. They were also more likely 
to plan on a career as a medical doctor, to say that the opportunity for 
rapid advancement was a reason for choosing a career^ and to have liberal 
views about appropriate roles for women^ . They were also likely to have 
highly educated fathers. 

In contrast, nonwhite women Who made multiple applications were more 
likely than those who did not to have highly educated mothers.' Further, 
they tended to cite the availability of financial aid as an important reason 
for their choice of an institution, to choose selective institutions, to 
plan on a career as a medical doctor^ and to be uranarried and not dating 
at the time of the survey. 

Of the men who submitted multiple applications, the white men tended 

i 
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to coma from Jewish backgrounds ^ to have highly educated mothers f to have 
high degree aspirations r and to enroll in predominantly male^ selective ^ 
affluent institutions, Nonwhite males who submitted multiple applications 
presented a somewhat different picture? Like the whites^ they tended to 
have high degree aspirations/ and highly educated mothers* In addition^ 
however y they were distinguished nonwhite males who did not make 

multiple applications by planning on careers that would enable them to con*- 
tribute to society and by having liberal views regarding sex roles* They 
were likely to say that the advice of a counselor was an important factor 
in their choice of a college ^ as was the availability of financial aid (also 
true of nonwhite women submitting multiple applications) . They planned 
to work while in college and felt they might have to drop out of college 
temporarily because of fintincial constraints. In shorty they emerged as 
highly motivated/ liberal/ and socially concerned students who face financial 
problems but have ways of dealing with them* 

For the second dependent varfeable—attendan^ at a college away from 
home-=distance between home and college was assessed on a scale of five 
miles or less to more than 500 miles* The further the distance of their 
college from home/ the more likely white college women were to report 
that they had been accepted at more than one college/ that their fathers 
were well-educated/ that they had high degree aspirations/ and that they 
came from other than a Catholic background. 

In addition/ they cited intrinsic interest as a motive in their career 
choice, and the reputation of the college as an important reason for their 
choosing it* Nonwhite women attending colleges far from home were likely to 
report that both their parents were well-educated/ that they planned careers 
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in the arts, and that they gave high priority to the life goal of influenc- 
ing social values* They frequently expressad financial concerns and in^ 
dicatad that the availability of financial aid was an important considera- 
tion in their choice of college. 

The impression that one gets of the women, white and nonwhite, who 
were willing to apply to a number of collages and to enroll in a college 
distant from their homes is that they were highly motivated, and career- 
oriented* Finances obviously created problems for the nonwhite women in 
this group — not surprising, since they were living away from home and 
attending relatively selective institutions * Our analyses do not allow 
for causal inferences^ That is, it is impossible to say whether willing^ 
ness to make multiple applications and to live away from home opens up 
options in college and career choice that these woman might not others- 
wise have considered, or whether initially high degree aspirations and 
career plans give them greater freedom to move out and upward. We can say, 
however, that highly motivated women are also more imdependent and more 
willing to consider multiple alternatives, thus enlarging their opportuni- 
ties * 
Mmission Criteria 

It has bean charged that the criteria which higher educational insti- 
tutions use as a basis for admissions discriminate against women* Before 
such a charge can be substantiated or dismissed, it is necessary to know 
just what admissions criteria various institutions do use# and then to 
decide whether the application of those criteria might work to exclude 
woman* To this end, then# we examined information on admissions oriteria 
provided to us by eight institutions i four technological institutes and 
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four four«-year collagas. The overall impression that emerged from this 
analysis was that institutions either do not keep very good records of . 
applications and aGceptances or are unwilling to reveal them. Nonetheless, 
it seemed generally clear that the grades the student earns and the courses 
he/she takes in high school are important considerations in admissions* 
Since girls generally make better grades than boys, they have the advantage 
on the first criterion* But since they are usually poorly prepared in 
mathematics and sciences-^courses that the technological institutes 
particularly emphasize-^ they are at a disadvantage on the second* 

The following are brief descriptive? profiles based on the information 
(often inadequate) we received from each of the institutions* 

Institutiori A v/as a state^supported, coeducational technological 
institution offering a four-year program. Women constituted 26 percent 
of the enrollment* Overall, the ACT scores of men were better than thpse 
of women enrolled in this institution i 85 percent of the m§n/ and 80 per^ 
cent of the women ^ made a score of 25+ on the ACT; 15 percent of the men 
and 19 percent of the women scored 16 or less. But 71 percent of the women 
had high school grade averages of 3*5, compared with only 50 percent of 
the men. 

Institution B, another technological institution, required at least 
a 2*0 high school grade average and looked for a strong math and science 
background in its applicants* ACT or SAT scores were not used for admissions 
but served as aids in course placement and guidance* Women constituted 32 
percent of the students* 

Institution C, an engineering instit\ite, required a 2*0 or better high 
school grade average^ in addition to four years of English and two years of 
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algabra in high school. Test scores were not considered an important 
criteria in admissions. Of 151 applicants, 94 percent were men, and 6 
parcant were women. 

Institution D, a tachnological^ institute , required an SAT^Verbal 
score of at least 450, and an SAT-Math score of at least 500* A high 
school grade average of at least 2,4 is required. In addition, students 
must have taken courses in mathematics, chemistry, physics, and general 
science. Of the students accepted in the fall of 1975, 16 percent 
were women , 

Institution E, which of all the four-year colleges provided us with 
the most complete admissions information, claimed that the chief criterion 
was high school parf ormance as measured by grades , followed by class rank 
and SAT scores* For the total in^tution, 73 percent of the male appli- 
cants and 68 percent of the female applicants were accepted in 1975. There 
were, however, differences by school. Thus, woman fared better than men 
in the School of Allied Health (56 percent of the women, and 35. percent 
of the men, who applied were accepted ) and in the School of Education (73 
percent versus 60 percent) . Woman also did slightly better in the two 
schools that were predominantly malei In the School of Engineering, 83 
percent of the male applicants and 84 percent of the female applicants were 
accepted; and in the School of Management, 66 percent of the male applicants 
and 68 percent of the female applicants were accepted. In the College of 
Liberal Arts, however, 76 percent of the female applicants and 78 percent 
of the male applicants were accepted* 

Institution F requires a 3,1 high school grade average, plus the 
following course preparation i one year of history, three years of English, 
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two years of math, one year of a laboratory science^ two years of foreign 
languages r and one or two years of advanced courses* Test scores were 
considered primarily in the case of applicants with grade averages between 
3*0 and 3.09. Women constituted 46 percent of the enrollmant* 

Institution G considered high school grades ("a strong B average") 
and courses taken Cfour years of English, three years of foreign language, 
three years of math, two years of laboratory science, and two years of' 
social science) the most important criteria. Use of test scores in ad- 
missions was (optional/ Recoimiendations and personal interviews were emphasized 
Women constituted 51 percent of the enrollment. 

Institution H reguired a 3*0 average for admission; SAT scores were 
not considered * Mo information on male/female ratios in either applica^ 
tions or enrollments was given* 

Ob%viouslyi women were at a disadvantage in applying to technological 
institutions because of the strong emphasis placed on mathematics and 
science, in which women are ganerally deficient. But it is curious that 
women fared so badly ^ in terms of proportions of applicants accepted, at 
the single four-year college that privided us with fairly complete in- 
fomation, particularly since the institution claimed to give primacy to 
the criterion of high school grades # 

Another type of information was available to us through interviews 

8 

with admissions officers at 19 Ixxon-study institutions . When asked if 
an applicant's sex was considered in the admission process, eleven said 
that it was not. Two reported that, because of housing limitations , they 
did take sex into consideration ; another reported that this had been the 
case with them in the past, before co-ed housing was introduced. One 
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officer reported that the institution had alv/ays enrolled more men than 
women and that if^ in the future ^ they were to accept a larger proportion 
of women^ a decision might be made to hold a balance between the seKes. 
One college had guidelines that dictated a maximum male enrollment of 
3/000 and a minimmn female enrollment of l^OOOi further ^ they considered 
applications separately for each b&k, Anotdier admissions officer reported 
that they accepted the same proportion of male and female applicants 
and that more men than women applied. Of the tiiree remaining institutions/ 
one was single=sex/ one was attempting to recruit men, and one .was 
recruiting women* 

Housing limitations/ the maintenance of a balance between the sexes / 
enrollment quotas/ and proportional acceptances can all constitute dis^ 
criminatory practices in cases where a large niamber of -highly qualified 
women apply to an institution; some of them may find themselves rejected 
in favor of less^qualif ied male applicants* Only one institution in the 
Exxon SMiple was taking the affirmative step of actively recruiting 
women p 

The two efforts to examine admissions practices reported in this 
section were both based on inadequate smples and serve only to suggest 
possible directions for a larger^scale and more systematic examination of 
stated admissions criteria, their application, and their effects on the 
sexes--=especially their possibly detrimental effects on women applicants. 
Admission to Graduate ^d Professional Schools 

A nuirfDer of research studies have been directed at the question of 
whether women are discriminated against in graduate and professional school 
admissions. For instance/ Bichel/ Hairanel/ and O'Connell (1975) observed 
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that applicants fared best in departments that required preparation in 
mathematiGS since there were fewer applications to such depar-taents and 
thus a greater likelihood of being accepted. Relatively few women # how- 
ever, apply to such departments I most apply to departments that have very high 
application rates i thus, women do suffer in admission to graduate study. 
The authors concluded that this differential pattern cannot be blamed on 
discriminatory institutional practices but rather must be attributed to 
earlier socialization that produces differences in the kinds of courses 
taken in high school. The fields that women are prepared to enter tend 
to be overcrowded, to have low degree completion rates, and to offer 



Retrospective studies of graduate students 1968; Centra, 1974) 

and medical students (Campbell, 1973) indicate that women in these groups 
feel that they were discriminated against both in admissions and during 
their training. The NIH report was based on a study of college graduates 
of 1961 who went on to graduate school. It revealed that women faced 
three major obstacles to entry: financial difficulties, family responsibili- 



ties, and lack of an avajable graduate program , Women graduate students 
also cited a niimber of changes they felt would encourage the entry of more 
women into scientific and medical fields. They included i allowing part« 
time training, providing day care facilities or allowances, increasing 
training stipends, and giving greater recognition to women in these fields 
(NIH, 1968) , As regards their graduate school experiences, 15 percent of 
a sample of women doctorates, compared with 5 percent of the men, mentioned 
BBK discrimination in admissions (Centra^ 1974) , Campbell's report on 
women in medical schools^-^which is more a case^study exploration than a 



poor job prospects. 
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s^ple survey atudy^-not only categorizes and documents forms of 
diSGrimination but also suggests coping mechanisms* The study reports 
that recruitaent and admissions represent one of the forms of discrimina- 
tion axperienced by women in medical schools. 

In 1972, the Task Force on the Status of Women in Psychology (TFSWP, 
1972) surveyed over 100 psychology departments in an attempt to identify 
discriminatory practices against women students and faculty. Asked to 
indicate what criteria were used to assess an applicant's motivation^ 
most departments mentioned letters of recoimnendation as the most frequent 
criterion. Yet much evidence suggests that letters of recommendation often 
contain seK-biased statements that may adversely affect a woman applicant's 
chances* For instance^ one study of sexism in graduate admissions tallied 
sexist coiranants that implied a lower level of eKpectation for women (e*g,^ 
"it would be good for a woman" or described "marriage may deter her") 
traits irrelevant to graduate study (e.g.^ physical attractiveness: "she 
is a tall blonde"; marital and family status i "she has no children to keep 
her preoccupied") - Only one of the 85 letters of recommendation for male 
cadidates contained what might be regarded as a sexist qoirment^ compared , 
with 11 out of 38 letters of recommendation for womtii 'ciiididates (LunneKborg 
and Lillie, 1973) , 

Whether an institution permits part^tima study at the graduate level 
is crucial for women students who have f^ily responsibilities. Many female 
college graduates who would like to but do not pursue graduate studies or 
who ' start graduate studies but then drop out indicate that family respon- 
sibilities and pressures are the major reason (El-Khawas and Bisconty / f f 
Over one'-third of the psychology departments surveyed by the Task Force 
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indicated that thay do not allow part-time graduate study (TBWW, 1972) . 

Lewis Solmon (1975) , looking at the ratio of graduate school acoep^ 
tancas to applications^ found that^ overall^ women applicants were somewhat 
more likely to be aGOepted? in topranking schools^ however^ the accept 
tance rate for men applicants was higher* The Graduate Record Examination 
C.GM) SGOres of those men tended to be higher than those of the women, 
suggesting that the pool of highly gualified men applying to these sahools 
is larger than the pool of highly qualified women who apply, Solmon* a 
data also confirmed the finding^ reported earlier in ihis chapter, that 
the larger the pool of applicants, the lower an applicant's chances of 
being accepted, even after test scores are taken into consideration, 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND PROBli^S 

In dhapter 1, we defined educational access as encompassing not only 
entry into a postsecondary institution but also progress and attainment. 
Once enrolled, the woman student often faces problems that simply do not 
confront the male student. These include her need for gynecological 
services, child care, and athletic programs and facilities. On another 

level, w^jmesL-a^ed role models and, in some cases direct encouragement, 

f 

If these needs are not satisfied, she mayj become discouraged and drop out* 
Thus, the ^sence of special facilities, together witii hostile or indiffererit 
attitudes, can inhibit women's progress and persistence and thus may be 
said to fall in the category of discriminatory practices. 

3^n our content analysis of 119 institutional catalogs (discussed 
earlier in this chapter) , we found that gynecological services were avail- 
able in only 6 percent of the four-year institutions ai^ in none of the 
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two-yaar institutions and proprietary achools. National Student Associa- 
tion figures indicate that, in 1972 i 53 ^percent of all college and 
university health services did not provide gynecological services, and 
7 2 percent did not prescribe birth control for women (Project on the 
Status and Education of Women, 1972) COTipbell speaks out strongly on this 
issues "If complete general health care is offered to men, but women 
must go outside the health service (physically, financially, or by delayed 
appointment) for care for uncomplicated medical problems of the sexual- 
reproductive system, this is discriminatory "(Campbell, 1973, p,15) . A 
Project newsletter devoted to health services proposes the following i 

One ideal solution to the problem of providing health services 
to women (and men) which will meet medical and other needs 
relating to sexuality involves the establistaient of a 
complete birth control and sex counseling clinic within 
. the school health system. Only then can the whole problem 
be handled in a comprehensive, equitable, and feasible 
manner for all students, and within the student's finan^ 
cial means and geographic accessibility, [project on the 
Status and Education on Women, 1972, p,9] 
Related to health care is the issue of providing psychotherapeutic 
services appropriate to the needs of women students. Women need counsel^ 
ora and therapists who are cognizant of and sympathetic to their special 
problems, anxieties, and conflicts, and who are not bound by stereotypic 
conceptions of women and theiy place in society* 

In a culture where the mother has primary responsibility for her children # 
child care services operated in conjunction with postsecondary institutions 
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can make the difference in a woman's entry into and persiatence in school. 
But such services were rarely available in our sample of institutional 
Only 11 percent of the two-year colleges and 2 percent of the four-year 
collegas provided child care. 

Recant ly^ women's athletic programs and facilities and tiheir funding 

/^Afd^ S^6d ^ 

have been topics of fierce controversy (see RuBin^ 1974; Oandlcr , 1974) , 
Men have for many years been favored in this area^ receiving special 
privileges because of their athletic skills and preparation. For example # 
outstanding male athletes are typically given large scholarships. More- 
over , money is poured into male athletic programs and varsity sports, 

which are of course, a big business at some institutions. Women have not 
J 

until recently received athletic scholarships^ and their athletic programs 
have been slighted. Now, with new guidelines for implementing Title IX 
regulations, the imbalance may be redressed. 

More difficult to pinpoint than dfificiencies in# or lack of ^ special 
programs are the various subtle ways in which certain college enviromnents 
seem to discourage women's aspirations and lower their self --esteem* Using 

i 

longitudinal CIRP data on white men and women to assess how institutions 
may affect the student's aspirations # Drew and Patterson (1973) found that^ 
for men^ the best predictor of aspirations at the end of freshman year was 
their academic self ^concept; whereas for women the best predictor was 
actual aptitude. Planning to get married while in college negatively 
affected women's degree aspirations. The authors concluded that, if 
women are to aspire to higher levels of education, they need some external 
validation such as comparisons between their performance and the average 
performance of their age cohort nationally* 
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^ Other studies (Davis ^ 1969; Dickersony 1974; Holmstrom and Holmstrom^ 

1974; and Tidball, 1973;) have dealt with the importance of role models 
aiid of faculty attitudes toward women students in inhibiting or enhancing 
the educational progress of women. These shoWr foi^ instance, that many 
women students beliava that the male faculty menders do not take them ser- 
iously (Holmstrom and Holmstrom, 1974; Feldman, 1973) • Moreover, women 
graduate students considering withdrawal from school often cite pressure 
arising from this lack of acceptance as their reason* Women students 
do not usually have the smne mentor-protegee relation with a professor 
that men students do and are thus deprived of an important support in their 
development as scholars, and researchers, Epstein (1970) maintains that 
the male faculty meinber does not develop this, relationship with his female 
students because he does not believe they are adeqpaately conunitted or 
capable of becoming his successor* Davis (1967) , after informal interviews 
with ^pro.fessors in sociology and anthropology concluded that male faculty 
members tj^ically have a negative im^ge of women scholars, seeing them as 
holding lesser or minority positions in the field, as less productive of 
publications that contribute to academic knowledge, and as less likely to 
be hired as professors in prestigious institutions. Another reason that 
the mentor^protegee relation fails to develop, it has been suggested, is 
fear of jealousy and resentment on the part of both sponsor's and student's 
spouse . 

Further accounts of subtle forms of discrimination against women 
are documented by Schwartz and Lever (1973) and by Bernard (1975) , Schwartz 
and Lever reviewed the experienQes of undergraduate women at Yale as they 
began to enter that male domain * Bernard categorized types of male behavior 
that have discriminatory consequences for the development of women during 
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graduate and professional study and later * pdinting out that lack of 
encouragement and support can affect a women's self --image and^ in turn# 
her ability to persist in graduate school until her training is completed. 
Freeman tested the "Hypothesis of the Null Environment" at the University 
of Chicago, maintaining that "an academic situation which neither encourages 
or discourages students of either sex is iiAerently discriminatory against 
women because it fails to take into account the differentiating external 
environments from which women and man students come?' (Freeman^ 1972, p*3) * 
She found that far fewer female than male students thought that male faculty 
approved of women's taking advanced study, and fewer still thought that 
male. faculty approved of their having a career. Though many articles 
have been written on the subtle forms of discrimination that operate in 
faculty student relations^ thay are chiefly subjective / anecdotal, or 
speculative. Systematic studies designed to document existing subtle 
forms of discrimination and to analyze their effects on women are needed. 

Other aapacts of postsecondary institutions that may affect women in- 
clude the availability of housing facilities and the regulations that govern 
them/ graduation requirements, and single^seK clubs or societies* Under 
pressure from Title IX (see Buek and Orleans ^ 1973) # many institutions may 
begin to reexamine their policies and practices with the intention of initiat 
ing changes and reforms # Yet attitudes and institutional atmosphere are 
difficult to assess and almost impossible to legislate. 

SUMMARY 

The differential participation rates, progress, and attainment of the 
sexes can in part be explained by early socialigation and by such factors 
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as background and personal variables* Except perhaps for initiating 
more vigoroua rearuibnent campaigns, institutions can do little to end 
inequities that stem from these factors. But a variety of institutional 
practices may also have an adverse effect on the educational access of women, 
and these are more amenable to change. Before educators can make changes , 
however, they must first become aware of disdriminatory practices. In this 
chapter, we considered three different areas where reform ie needed i infor- 
mation prior to the postsecondary decision, actoissions criteria and pro^ 
cedures, and special progrMis and probl^s. 

In high school, as students consider and reach decisions about what 
they will do after graduation— inoluding the all --important decision of 

whether they will continue their education; and if so, in what kind of 

r 

inatitution"they may draw on a number of sources for information. First, 
they may turn to the people around them, including Uieir parents, peers, 
teachers, counselors, and other adults. Most students feel that they them- 
selves are primarily responsible for ttteir decisions about high school pro^ 
grams and postsecondary plans. ^ Girls seem more likely to discuss these 
matters with their mothers, boys with their fathers i in addition, girls 
are more likely to talk with relatives, teachers, and counselors. Racial/ 
ethnic differences seem somewhat stronger that sex differences, however 
in that minority students are more apt to look to others for advice and to 
feel that counselors influence their plans. Generally, the role of 
counselors is somewhat ambiguous i relatively few students go to them for 
advice, and even fewur feel that counselors influence their plans* More- 
over, the student's satisfaction with the postsecondary decision bears 
no relation to his/her diaousiions with the guidance gouneelor. Black men 
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are generally most satisfied with the quality of the counseling services 

3 

in high school r and white men slightly leas so. But only 54 percent of 
the white women and 41 percent of the black women rate the cbunseling 
services as good or excellent, > a 

Scores on tastg-ana particuiarly on interest inventories that purpose 
to. measure the student's prdp^ensi ties and orientation toward particular 
oecupations^-are another source of information that the student may use in 
making decisions about the future* But such inventories have lately come 
under severe criticism on the grounds that their empirical development limits 
their value for women; indeed, because they offer her relatively few, 
occupational options, they may have a restrictive rather than a broadening 
effect on her thinking about alternatives. Moreover, the manuals that 
aoGOmpany these tests and are used by counselors in interpreting results 
often contain sex-biased statements. 

Other guidance materials are hardly less free of sex bias. For example, 
men predominate as "career representatives" in the illustrations in occu^ 
pational encyclopedias such as the widely distributed Occupational^ Outlook 
Handbook * Moreover, they are usually depicted performing exciting and 
challenging tasks (often in outdoor settings) working autonomously, and 
looking serious and dedicated. Women, on the other hand, are ^ usually depicted 
as inactive, working as assistants or helpers # and smiling i few are shown 
in outdoor settings. More recent' editions of these occupational handbooks 
have correGted some of the racial/ethnic bias that earlier editions con- 
tained^ but they have done little to improve their treatment of women, A 
question arises here; Should such materials portray the world of work as 
it is (in which case, there would be more pictures of women as career re-* 
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presentatives^ but chiefly in lower-level positions) or as it should be 
(in which case ^ women might be depicted more frequently as representatives 
of high"^level careers 7 though in fact they are underrepresented at these 
levels in the work force) • In addition to male-slanted illustrations, 
the text in these occupational guides is usually addressed to men^ with 
the ubiquitous third-person masculine pronoun being used in those cases 
where the. sex (of a student^ of a. career representative) may be either 
male or female. College admissions manuals follow similar usage* 

Institutional catalogs^-such as are available in most high school 
libraries or counseling centers—tend to devote far more space to men than 
to* women, with four-^year colleges and universitites being the prime offen- 
ders and proprietary schools the most equitable in their treatment. Further 
analysis of the content of these catalogs reveals that men predominate as 
faculty and administrators at collegiate institutions, particularly at 
the higher levels; again, proprietary schools are somewhat more equitable 
with respect to the sex distribution of faculty and administrators. Accord- 
ing to institutional catalogs, special services for women~e,g., gyneco- 
logical care, child care facilities, women's studies curricula^ — are rare 
at most types of institutions* Thus, despite their affirmative action 
statements, most institutional catalogs exhibit sex bias. 

Though the research literature contains few studies of sex dis- 
crimination in college acimissions, one existing study of 240 ins'^itutions 
indicates that all other things being equal, male applicants stand a better 
chance of being accepted than female applicants and that the sex differen- 
tial is particularly strong among students of average or low ability, 
^ This finding was substantiated in a exploratory study on the ratio of 
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acceptances to applications i Highly able women fare well in the college 
admissions process, but those of lower ability may suffer discrimination. 
Another exploratory study conducted for this pro ^ct indent if ied the 
characteristics of women who apply to a niMnber of colleges and who enroll , 
in colleges that are a considerable distance from their homes^^both of 
which may indicate high motivation, independence , and a willingness to 
consider a wide range of options. Regardless of race, these women were 
found to have higher degree aspirations and a stronger career orientation 
than college women who did not make multiple applications or enroll in 
colleges far from home. Moreover, they were likely to have well^educatd 
parents, ^ Concern about finance and the availability of financial aid were 

i 

important determinants of college choice among nonwhite women. 

An analysis of the criteria that four^year colleges and technological ^ 
institutions use in admissions decisions indicated that the grades the 
student earns and the courses that he/she takes in high school are of prime importance. 
Women have the edge on the first criterion # since they generally make 
better grades in high school than boys do. On the second criterion^ how- 
ever^ they are at a definite disadvantage, particularly when it comes to 
admission to technological institutions, which require a strong background 
in mathematics and science. More complete information is needed^ however, 
on how these criteria (and others that institutions may use) actually operate. 

Overall, women fare well in admission to graduate and professional 
schools except in the top-ranking programs, where more male than female 
applicants are aceepted. Letters of recommendation— a criterion frequently 
used at the graduate level—often contain seK-biased statements that may 
reduce a woman's chances of being accepted. 
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Finally/ women face some spaoial problems for which special solutions 
may be required. Institutional failure to accomodate to women's needs 
may result in lower educational attainment, Thus^ the lack of gynecological 
services arid child care centers, may lead women to drop out of school* 
A more difficult issue-^-^because it is both harder to identify and harder 
to correct — is that of thm institutional enviromient; particularly as 
mediated through tiie attitudes of male faculty members. Because of the 
low proportions of women on college faculties, women students have no 
role models to follow, Insteadf they must turn to male faculty members, 
who often do not give them the support and encouragement they need. 
Evidence suggests (1) that male faculty mentoers do indeed look dovm on 
women scholars, and (2) that this hostility or indifference is perceived 
by women students. Because they feel that they cire not taken seriously, 
women may even consider dropping out of school. The lack of faculty 
acceptance has especially adverse effects on the won^an graduate student; 
without the support of a mentor--protegee relation such as men frequently 
develop with faculty sponsors, the woman may simply be discouraged from 
continuing in graduate study. 
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FOOTNOTES - CHAPTER 4 

1. The atoinistration of financial aid is covered in the next 
chapter. 

2. The data were analyzed by means of chi square^ a statistical 
method that aKamines whatoer a relationship exists between two or more 
groups. A significant chi square indicates that a ralationship does 
exist. Birk^ Cooper # and Tanney found insignificant chi squares for 
all analyses between the 1972-73 and the 1974-75 editions of the OOH , 
indicating that there was little change between the two editions. 
Moreover, chi squares were significant by sex but not by race for both 
editions, indicating overrepresentation of one sex at the esqjense of 
the other. The same pattern of significant chi squares by sex but not 
by race was found for environmental setting, affect, theme, activity, 
and DOT classif idation, 

, 3, Estimates of the socioeconomia status of the high school 
were based on a subjective evaluation of the economic status of the 
area from which each school drew the majority of its students, 

4. Though this analyses was confined to only one of the six 

high schools, the catalogs in the librai^ there were similar in quantity 
and comprehensiveness to those available at the other five. . The white 
middle^class schools had more catalogs than the other schools, however, 

5. Most institutions regaid having a high dropout rate as bad for 
their image. 

6. Data on student characteristics came from the 1973 CIRP 
survey of ent©ainy freshmen* For a more detailed account of the student 
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characteristics covered by the survey, see chapter 1, p. 14 of this 
report » 

7, The item measuring these views wasi "The activities of 
married wDmen are best confined to the home and family." Respondents ' 
were asked to indicate agreement or disagreemertt witii this statement V \ 
on a scale of 1 to 5* 

S. These 19 institutions represent a sample of private liberal 
arts colleges that received funding from the Exxon Foundation to improve 
their management procedures. The Higher Education Research Institute 
also has a grant from the Exxon Foundation to study these institutions 
in depth before and after management changes have been implemented. 

9, These studies are annotated in the bibliography. 
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TABLE 40 — Nundaer of times 1960 high school studants discussed post^high--SGhool 
plans with different persons # by sex i United States* 1960 
(in percentages) 





Less than 


three times 


Three or 


more times 


Parsons 


Men 


1 Women 


Men 


1 Wpmen 


Father 


29 


32 


71 


68 ' 


Mother 


22 


13 


78 


87 


Siblings 


62 


50 


38 


51 


School Counselor 


71 


74 


26 


26 


Teachers # principal 


70 


71 


30 


29 


Clergy 


88 


89 


12 


12 


Friends 


23 


12 


77 


88 


Other adults 


54 


47 


46 


53 



NOTE--Percentagas are based on waighted Ns to reprasant tJie universe. 

SOURCES toerlcan Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, California, Project TftLENT i 
The American High Sehool Student , prepared by J.C. Flanagan, et al. , (1964), 
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TABLE 41~Number of times 1960 high school students discussed conGerns with 
teaehers^ principals and counselors during current year, by sexi 
United States, I960 

(in percentages) 



Types of _ conpern 
Collage plans 
Jobs after high school 
High school work 
Personal problems 



Less than two times 



Men 

49 
62 
51 
80 



Woman 
54 
61 
57 
84 



Two or more times 



Men Woman 



51 
38 
49 
20 



46 
39 
43 
16 



^Qrpg^ — Percentages are based on weighted m to represent the uni versa. 

SOUECli American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, California, Project TMiENTi 
The toerican High Bchool Student , prepared by J,C- Flanagan, et al*, (1964). 
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TP^IM 42"l*ersons reported having very important influence on the choice of 
high school program by 1972 high school seniors ^ by sex and ethnic 
category s United States, 1972 

(in perGentages) 



Persons 



Self 
Parents 

Other irelatives 
Counseli:^^ 
teachers 
Peers 

Other adults 



Sex 



Ethnic Category 



Men 


1 Women 


White 1 


Black 


Hispanic 


87 


91 • ~ 


— 89 — ^ 


— 89- - 


—86^™- 


27 


32 


26 


50 


45 


5 


6 


4 


16 


8 


15 


14 


13 


30 


26 


9 


10 


8 


19 / 


17 


14 


^ 16 


14 


22 


22 


6 


8 


6 


16 


13 



jjQ^g^^Pata were collected from a sample of almost 18,000 high school seniors* 
Actual Ns for each item vary, 

SOURCE: U,a. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Glass of 
1972 , prepared by W*B, Fetters (1975) . 
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TABLE 43 — Persons reportad having very important influenae on 1972 high school 



seniors 
United 


3' plans 
States, 


for after high s 
1972 

(in percentag 


chool 
es) 


by sex and 


ethnic 


category 




Persons 


Sax 


Ethnic Categ 


ory 


Man j 


Women 


White j 


Black ./ 


Hispanic 


Self 






89 


93 


92 


90 


86 


Parents 






42 


45 


41 


61 


50 


Other relatives 






13 


16 


12 


27 


22 


Counselor 






9 


9 


7 


21 


16 


Teachers 






9 


11 


10 


18 


15 


Peers 






22 


27 


23 


35 


29 


Other adults 






15 


20 


16 


24 


22 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Canter for 
Educational Statiatics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972 , prepared by W. B. Fetters (1975) . 
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TABLE 44^-Persons having great influence on plans for after high school of 
1972 high sGhool seniors in aGademic programs, by sex, race /and 
father's education: United States, 1972 

(in percentages) 





Persons 


Students 


Pi 


ir ents 


Other 
Relatives 


Counselors 


Teachers 


Peers 


Father less than 

high school graduate 












White women 




39 


16 


10 


11 


20 


Black women 




62 


31 


28 


18 


41 


White men 




39 


13 


10 


13 


17 


Black men 




59 


20 


34 


22 


34 


Father, aollege 
graduate 














White women 




55 


12 


8 


11 


24 


Black women 




52 


14 


6 


12 


12 


White men 




51 


8 


i 

5 


6 


20 


Black men 




72 


4 


45 


8 


14 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center 
for Educational Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972 , prepared by B, W. Thompson (1974) * 
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TABLE 45-^-Persons with whom 1972 high school seniors frequently discussed their 
plans for aftar high school, by sexr racer and father'L sducation: 
United States, 1972 

(in percentages) 



- - - ^ ^ 


Persons 


students 


Parents 


Other 

Relatives 


Counselors 


Teachers 


Peers 


Father less than 
high school graduate 












VThite women 


84 


40 


34 


24 


86 


Black woman 


84 


47 


41 


25 


77 


White men 


78 


31 


29 


20 


69 


Bi^ck men 


70 


29 


34 


27 


65 


Father college 
graduate 












White women 


91 


34 


28 


24 


87 


Black women 


87 


44 


28 


26 


87 


White men 


84 


23 


25 


17 


75 


Black men 


94 


22 


64 


14 


74 



SOURCE I U.S* Department of Healthy Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National Longitudinal Study Qf the High School 
Class of 1972 , prepared by B, W, Thompson (1974). 
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TABLE 46--A content analysis of sex and race representation in carsir guidance matsrials; U.S. 1975 







Occupational 


Encyclopedia of Carears 








Outlook Handbook (OOH) 


and Vocational Guidance 


Participation 


Category 















Nuniber 


Percint 


Nuiiiier 


Percent' 


Percent 


Sex 


Men 
Woman 


it fi^ 

29 


73 

17 


242 

as 


75 

11 


39 




Both 


16 


10 


45 


14 








U3 


69 


267 




89 


Ethnic 


Blacks 


29 


18 


8 


3 


11 


Category 


Aaians 


1 


< I 


■ 1 


41 






Others 


20 


12 


22 


7 





SOURCE^ Data were abstracted from an analysis of carear pidance materials conducted by the Higher Education 
Research Institute (HIRI) staff (1975) , 
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TABLE 47 "A content analysis of institutional catalogs 2 United States ^ 1975 

(in percentages) 



Cantent category 


ins 


titutions 


4^yaar colleges 
or univarsities 


2-year colleges 


Proprietary 
Institutes 


Total number of h pages 


3124 


468 


238 


Percentage devoted to men 


23 


16 


14 


Parcantage devoted to women 


>1 


2 


9 


Percentage of catalogs including 








Affirmative Action Statements (AAS) 


64 


66 


43 


*SeK* in AAS 


46 


22 


21 


'Age' in AAS 


13 


• 


7 


Percentage of catalogs mentioning 








Continuing Education 


46 


44 


29 


Nondegrae students 


65 


33 


7 


Extension 


30 


22 




Women's Resource Center 


2 


11 




Gynecological services 


6 


- 




Day/child care 


2 


11 


am 


Men's varsity teams 


52 


55 




Women's varsity teams 


26 


22 




Men's intramurals ^ 


22 


22 




Women ' s intramurals 


16 


22 




Women's studies 


6 


11 




Degree in Women's P-E. 


49 


•44 
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TABLE 47 --A content analysis of institutional catalogs^ — continued 





4-Year 


2-Year 


Proprietary 


Content Category 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 



Percantage of Administrators 
(by b&k) 



President 
Man 
Women 



98 
2 



100 
0 



85 
15 



Vice-Presidant 
Men 
Women 



93 
7 



100 
0 



83 

17 



Middle-Lavel administrators 
Men 
Woman 



82 
18 



75 
25 



47 
53 



Deans 
Man 
Women 



90 
10 



86 
14 



42 

58 



Assoaiata Dean 
Man 
Women 



68 
32 



72 
28 



Counseling service staff 
Man 
Women 



60 
40 



32 



100 



Percentage of Faculty (by seK) 
Total 
Man 
Women 



76 
24 



70 

30 



59 
41 



Full and associate 
Men 
Women 



86 
14 



77 

31 



Assistant and lecturar 
Men 
Women 



66 
34 



69 
31 



Unranked 
W i jn 



55 
45 



35 
65 



59 
41 



EKLC 
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TABLE 47 — a content analysis of institutional catalogs — continued 





4^Year 


a-Year 


Proprietary 


Content Category 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Departmental descriptions 








(referencea by seK) 








Math 








Men 


32 


33 




Women 




- 




Both Men B Women 


8 






Unspecified 








No mention 


6 


22 




Biology 








Man 


18 


22 


- 


Women 


- 






loth Men & Women 


8 






^ Unspecified 








No mention 


4 


33 




Psychology 








Men 


12 


33 




Women 








Both Men S Women 


2 






Unspecified 








No mention 


4 


33 




English 








Man 


41 


11 




Women 


- 






Both Hen St Women 


4 






Unspecified 


33 






No mention 


2 


33 




Business 








Men 


14 


22 




Women 


- 






Both Men & Women 


14 






Unspecified 


53 


44 




No mention 


18 


33 




Education 








Men 


43 


22 




Women 








Both Men S Women 


16 






Unspecified 


35' 


44 




No mention 


6 


33 
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TABLE 47 — A sontent analysis of institutional catalogs — continued 





4--Year 


2-Year 


Proprietary 


Contant Category 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Illustrations (by bqk) 








Percentage of men only 


37 


38 


34 


Percentage of women only 


25 


29 


45 


Percantaga of men and women 


37 


33 


22 


Science labs 








Men 


42 


50 


50 


Women 


6 




50 


Both 


52 


50 




Business (Secretarial labs) 








Men 


21 


20 




Women 


29 


20 


78 


Both 


50 


60 


22 


Auto/technical labs 








Men 


60 


100 


100 


Women 


10 




mm 


Both 


30 


- 


- 


Computer work 








Men 


58 


20 


- 


Woman 


8 


40 


100 


Both 


33 


40 




Art/ Drama, Music 








Men 


9 


20 


- 


. Women 


15 


- 


50 


Both 


76 


80 


50 


Home Economics 








Men 


- 


- 


- 


Women , 


80 






Both 


20 




100 


Radio station, Photography 








Men 


78 


50 


100 


Women 


22 


50 




Both 


- 


- 




Contact sports 








(football, hockey/ soccer^ 








DasKatDaii/ naseoaii; 








Men 




inn 


1 fin 


Women 


4 






Both 


28 






Noncontact sports 








(volleyball/ softball/ track, 








scuba, diving, riding) 








Men 


32 


20 


67 


Women 


21 


20 




Both 


46 


60 


33 
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TABLE 47 — A content analysis of institutional catalogs— continued 





4^ Year 


2-^Year 


ProDrietajfv 


Content Category 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Dance ^ other sports ^ exercise cla 


ss 






Man 








Women 


67 


100 


100 


Both 


33 






Professors 








Men 


59 


100 


50 


Women 


5 




10 


Both 


36 




40 


Administrators 








Men 


100 




83 


Women 




- 


17 


Both 






— 


Leisure 








(talking^ studying 








student portraits/ etc.) 








Man 


5 




— 


Women 


5 




40 


Both 


90 


100 


60 


Electronics, Drafting 








Men 


40 


100 


50 


Women 






50 


Both 


60 






Study, Class 








Men 


5 




10 


Women 


5 


14 


40 


Both 


90 


86 


50 


Nursing 








Men 




— 


50 


Women 


60 


100 


SO 


Both 


40 




~ 


Child care, food service 








Men 


27 


33 


100 


Woman 


60 


33 


- 


Both 


13 


33 




Miscellaneous 








Men 


LI 


50 


17 


Women 


23 


33 


33 


Both 


23 


17 


50 


At graduation 








Men 


25 






Women 


6 






Both 


69 


100 


100 



SOURCE: Data were abstracted from a eontant analysis of institutional eataloos 
conducted by the Higher Education Resaarclj Institute (HERI) staff (1975) . 
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TABLE 48 — College applications and acceptances as indicated by entering 
college freslmani by sexi United States # 1973 

(in percentage) 



Number of Golleges 


Men 


Women 




Applied 


Accepted 


Applied 


Accepted 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


This college only 


48 


42 


48 


40 


One other 


19 


26 


20 


27 


Two other 


15 


17 


14 


18 


Three other 


9 


9 


9 


9 


Foiir other 


5 


4 


5 


4 


Five other 


3 


2 


3 


2 


More than five 


3 


1 


2 


1 



NOTE — percentages are based on weighted Ns representing the universe* All 
columns may not total 100% due to rounding. 

SOURCE 1 American Council on Education and the University of California at 

Los Angeles / The American Freshman i Nation Norms for Fall 1973 / prepared by 
A, W. Astin, et al. / (1973) , ~ ^ ~ 
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TABLE 49— Appliaationa and aaooptances of entering college freshmen, by 



s@K And 


institutional 


quality: 


United 


State 


s, 1975 








Applications 


AcceptanGe 
□f those who 


rates 
applied 


Mean Institutional 


SAT score 


Total 


%Men %Women 


%Men ^ 


feWomen 


1300 or mora 




N^126 


48 


52 


43 


46 


1236-1299 




N^170 


59 


41 


70 


74 


1150-1235 




Nsl48 


47 


53 


71 


73 


1075=1149 




N^154 


55 


45 


86 


89 


998-1074 




N^156 


47 


53 


88 


93 


926-997 




N^27 


52 


48 


92 


93 


925 or lass 




M»25 


56 


44 


73 


93 



NOTE — The sample was of 100 men and 100 women was dravm from freshmen entering 
20 selective institutional representing public and private universities and 4- 
year private colleges, in fall 1975. 

SOURCE I Higher Education Research institute, an analysis using cooperative 
Institutional Research Program data (1975) , 
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CHAPTER 5 

INSTITOTIONAL PRACTICES: FINANCIAL AID 

An institutional practice that merits special attention—both 
because it is a significant factor in access and attainment in 
poatsecondary institutions and because it is currently the subject of 
considerable debate and discussion at the national leve\==is financial 
aidp^ The availability of financial aid may make the difference in 
whether a high school student goes on to collage as well as in the 
kind of institution that he/she selects. Once enrolled in an institution # 
his/her persistence may be affected by the type and amount of financial 
aid available. As chapters 3 and 4 indicated, women — and particular 
minority women=-often have serious concerns over their ability to 
finance their postsecondary education, so the availability of financial 
aid is particularly crucial for them. 

In this chapter, then, we will look first at the various sources 
of finance for postsecondary education and the extent to which each sex 
draws on them, as well as various problems that may arise for women in 
using these sources , The next section gives an overview of institutional 
policies and practices with respect to financial aid, Then^ various 
patterns in the distribution of financial resources are considered i in 
collegiate institutions/ in proprietary institutions, and in graduate 
programs • 

Historically, American society has given higher priority .to the 
education of men than to the education of women, and this emphasis has 
been apparent since precolonial times, though the development of elementary 
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schools^ high schools, and colleges and universities; only gradually 
were females admitted into each level of the syatem. Even today , that 
priority is apparent in the differential aspirations of men and women 
and in their differential attainment at each higher level of the system 
(as reported in chapter 2) * To cito just one statistic that epitomizes 
the disparity between the seKesi Bengelsdorf (1974) reports that, of 
the qualified young people who do not go on to college^ from 75 percent 
to 90 percent are women. 

To a large extent this situation results from the societal 
expectation that men will have responsibility for supporting their 
families whereas women will be taken care of by their husbands. Implicit 
in this assumption is the belief that some form of postsecondary educa= 
tion will increase the options and earning power of men. Thus, education 
for men Is considered a virtual necessity, whereas education for women 
is regarded as luxury or frivolity* Such societal expectations and 
assumptions die hard. In point of fact, statistics from the Women's 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor give the following picture of the 
situation in March 1973 i Of the nearly 35 million women in the labor 
force, 7.7 million were. single; 6,3 million were divorced, separated, or 
widowed? 3.7 million has husbands whose 1972 income was below $5^000; 
and 3 million had husbands whose 1972 incomes was between $5,000 and 
$7,000. In short, most women work not to fill their idle, hours or to 
buy themselves luxury goods ^ as is often assumed. Most women work for 
the BBmm reason that men work: to support themselves and their families. 
Yet women are concentrated in low^paying *'£emale" fields. Postsecondary 
education and training can provide women with skills and competencies 
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that will increase their access to higher^^status fields and thus 
increase their earning power. As work becomes increasingly technical^ 
and as field which have traditionally employed women convert to automation 
and thus reduce their demand for workers^ women without adequate advanced 
training will be unable to find employment* Postsecondary education not 
only prepares women for the world of work but also prevents the underuti-- 
lization or loss of talented people with high potential* 

Nonetheless^ outmoded beliefs and attitudes persist, with the result 
that young women continue to underestimate their need for education, 
families — particularly low^income families^^continue to give precedence 
to educating their sons, and educators at all levels continue to ignore 
the needs of women and to formulate policies that favor men, 

SOURCES OF FINANCE 

ifoung people typically draw on a variety of sources to finance their 
postsecondary education, including their parents, spouses ^ their own 
earnings and savings, student aid programs such as College Work-Study, 
scholarships, and grants, loans, and G*I* benefits. In addition, 
the low^ or no^tuition polici.es of some public institutions may be 
considered a kind of financial aid* 

Parental aid is the source with the longest history and continues 
to be the major source for most students. According to Astini 

For nearly 65 percent of the white women, parental aid is a 
major source of support for their freshman undergraduate 
year, while only 16 percent received no parental support* 
For 47 percent of the men, parental aid is a major source, 
while for only 28 percent it is not. Blacks are somewhat 
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/ 

less likely than whites to rely on parental aidi only 

33 percent depend on parental aid for rnajor freshinan 

support , [ Astin , 197 5b # p . 6] 
Ona implication of this greater reliance of women (at least white women) 
on their parents for financial support in postsecondary education is 
that it makes them more generally dependent on their parents^ more 
vulnerable to parental pressures and wishes , and thus reinforees their 
passive^ submissive role, A second implication is that women from 
low-income families are at a particular disadvantage. If they must 
rely chiefly on their parents because no alternative sources of finance 
are available to them^ then it is likely that they will sdjnply not go to 
college, both because their parents do not have money to send them and 
because low-income families are particularly apt to regard postsecondary 
education for their daughtera as unimportant. With respect to impact/ 
Astin {i975b) found that, except for women from high=income families, 
parental support generally increase the student's chances of completing 
college - 

s 

■Support from spouse i^ relevant for only a small proportion of under-^ 
graduates. It has been found that, if students who are married when 
they enter college C^bout 2 percent of each sex) received major financial 
support from their spouses^ their chances of dropping out are greatly 
reduced. If they reGeive only minor support from their spouses, however, 
their dropout rates increase; they would be better off receiving no 
assistance from this source. If students get married while in college, 
assistanca from their spouses, in whatever amount, increases persistencei 
generally, such students continue to rely on other sources for major support. 
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Ear n i ng s f _r oin amp 1 oyme n t and s ay i ng s are another means by which 
students finance their secondary education, though these sources are 
generally more helpful to men than to women. According to Bengelsdorf (1974) , 
women get fewer opportunities for employment either during the school 
year or in the sunumeri and, if they do find jobs, they receive lower 
wages than men. Bureau of the Census (1975) data show that 83 percent 
of high school boys age 16 and over expected to earn some money between 
July 1973 and June 1974 # in contrast to 67 percent high school girls. 
Furthermore, one third of the girls expected to earn under $1,000.00, 
while only 15 percent of the boys expected such low earnings; indeed 
38 percent expected to make $7^000,00/ or more during the year, compared 
with only 18 percent of the girls* 

One study of cQllege dropouts (Astin, 1975) found that a student's 
chances of completing college were significantly influenced by the 
type and extent of employTnent she/he has. The ideal job for a college 
student would seem to be a part-time, on^campus job, Astin (197^) 
also found that reliance on savings or other assets decreased the 
student *s chances of completing college. 

Work'^study prqgrams , a major component of Federal financial aid 
policy since the Higher Education Act of 1965, affect relatively few 
students: Of 1968 freshmen followed up in 1972, 13 percent of the women 
and 9 percent of the men reported having participated in federally 
sponsored work^-study prograins (Astin, 1975b) , 

Friedman, Sanders, and Thompson, (1975) found evidence of sex 
discrimination in work'-study progrOTS^ Men were about twice as likely 
as women to hold high-level jobs regardless of their college class, 
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major field, or grade average. Half the women had low-paying clerical 
jobs* Yat even when men and women were employed at similar jobs, men 
were usually paid more than women. Women students were more easily 
satisfied with their jobs, a finding that the investigators attribute 
to early socialization, which leads women to expect and to be satisfied 
with lower-status, lower-payingr typiGally "female" jobs. Westervelt 
(1975) confirmed the finding that women in college work^study programs 
get lower^paying jobs and added that they generally get less help in 
finding employment than men doi to doGument this latter statement, 
she cites ths situation at the University of Chicago where, in 1969, 
30 percent of the women and 36 percent of the men got help from faculty 
members in finding jobs and where 64 percent of the men, but only 49 
percent of the women, found jobs relevant to their major fields, 

ParticipatiDn in Federal work^study programs seems to reduce the 
student's chances of dropping out^ and this is particularly true among 
women, blacks, and middle-income students (Astin, 1975b). It may be that 
as a result of being less dependent on their parents for financial 
support, middle-income women who participate in these programs develop 
an increased sense of self-Gonf idence and autonomy which strengthens 
their motivation and erAances their persistence* 

Sq^olarsh ips and grants are, to a lesser extent, associated with 
increased persistence (Astin, 1975; 1975b), although the effects are 
confined chiefly to women from low-^income families* The Baiie Educational 
Opportunity Grant (BEOG) program, created in 1972 by Federal legislation, 
was intended to guarantee each student a "financial floor" in meeting 
college expenses. But current limitations—Congrsssional failure to 
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appropriate sufficient funds, a provision that specifies that the BEOG 
grant cover onXy 50 perGent of total yearly collage costs, and dependence 
on a family Gontribution=^have resulted in grants so small that the 
guarantee of equal arcesa to postsecoridary education for all students 
becomes meaningless* The requirement of a parental rontribution may 
create insurntountable problems for women whose parents see no value in 
educating their daughters and are thus unwilling to make the contribu^ 
tion; the effect is particularly severe for women from low^SES back-- 
grounds ^ 

Sex^restricted scholarships work to the disadvantage of women i 
"Sex-restricted awards available at men's colleges have exceeded both 
in numbers and amounts those available to women's colleges^ largely 
because of the greater nuinber/ size* and wealth of the more presti- 
gious men's colleges'' (Wester^^elt, 1975, p*14). Although many of these 
prestigious men's colleges have begun to admit women/ the proportions 

i 

are still small* A more de facto form of discrimination in scholarship 
awards results from the aoncentration of scholarship funds in "male" 
fields, such as the hard sciences and engineering. Athletic scholar- 
ships represent another form of de facto diserlmination in that they 
are far more available to men than to women. 

Fellowships as well are more often awarded to men than to women i 
A survey of prestigious fellowship prograjns revealed that about 80 percent 
of the awards in nearly 70 of these programs were going to men (Attwood^ 
1972) , This situation results less from sex bias on the part of those 
making the awards/ however /than from women's lower participation rates 
in the competition for fellowships. 
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Westervelt (1975) notes possible sex discrimination in the 
awarding of National Defanse Education Act (NDEA) fellowships i She 
cites tastimony before tha Special Coimnittee on Education of the House 
of Representatives in 1970, which stated that, although women constitutad 
one-third of the nation's graduate students in 1969^ they received only 
28 percent of the graduate awards under NDEA Title IV, and only 29 
percent of the awards undor NDEA Title VI, 

Loans- -particularly under two federally sponsored programs, the 
Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) prograin and the National Direct Student 
Loan (NDSL) prograin— have become an important source of funding for 
pQStsecondary education. Students who want to attend a high -cost 
institution or an institution away from home are particularly likely to 
borrow. AccDrding to the Carnegie Conmiission on Higher Education (CCHE) , 
however, the two Federal loan programs (1) are underfundedi (2) set 
too many limits on eligibility, (3) allow insuff^cient repayment time, 
and (4) have an unreasonable differential in interest rates-==all of which 
in effect discourages students from applying for loans (CCHE, 1968; 
Wren, 1975) . Moreover, as Richard J* Ramsden points out, these Federal 
programs may not give sufficient consideration to the problems of the 
woman student i "An ever-increasing proportion of women are going on to 
college and to graduate school and are borrowing to do so, yet the 
work patterns and income patterns of women differ from those of men, 
Wiether present loan programs reflect sufficiently these differences, 
as well as differences in the ability to repay, is doubtful" (ACE, 1975, 

In the past, banks have discriminated against . women attempting to 
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obtain Gonmercial loans. The effects of recent legislation designed 
to prohibit such discriinination have yet to be felt. 

The current Federal emphasis on loans to finance college education 
may fail to allow for the reluctance of many students^^and particularly 
women-=to incur large debts* A ten-year follow-up study of 1961 
freshmen (El-Khawas and Bisconti^ 1974) shows that men were more likely 
than women to borrow for their undergraduate and graduate education, 
and twice as likely to take out loans of $4,000*00 or more (4 percent 
of the men and 2 percent of the women at the undergraduate level; 6 
peraent of the men and 3 percent of the women at the graduate level) . 
Women faced with the prospect of earning money to repay a loan in a job 
market that discriminates against them may justifiably be unwilling 
to borrow heavily* Moreover, if they expect to spend some time out 
of the labor force raising a family after college graduation, they may 
be even less willing to take loans* 

Astin (1975b) found that reliance on loans negatively affected 
men's persistence in postsecondary education and^varying effects on 
women's persistence, depending upon the size of the loan and the income 
level of their parents* Loans, as a major source of support increased 
slightly the woman's chances of dropping out/ especially if she came 
from a middle-income background* The explanation here may be that women 
from middle^income families who must rely on loans to finance their 
postsecondary education receive little support either psychological or 
financial, from their parents* Loans as a minor source of aid had a 
positive impact on the persistence of women attending public institutions 
and a negative impact on the persistence of women attending private 
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institutions. 

Military-related benefits are another type of financial aid that 
favors men. GI benefits are a source of support for about 6 percent 
of the male and 1 percent of the female undergraduates (Astin, 1975b) * 
The new volunteer Army sets higher standards for women enlistees than 
for men. ThuS/ women must be better qualified^ rather than equally 
qualified if they are to receive educational benefits under the GI 
Bill (Bengelsdorf , 1974) , ROTC benefits are a source of finanGial aid 
for about 2 percent of the white male undergraduates and virtually none 
of the female undergraduates* Military academies are just beginning to 
admit small numbers of women applicants* It has been found that students 
relying on GI benefits were more likely to drop out, whereas those 
relying on ROTC stipends were more likely to persist* 

Low or no tuition has been proposed as a variation on financial aid 
that will increase student access to postsecondary education^ While such 
a policy may open up some public institutions , it will certainly not be 
adopted by elite private institutions, or indeed by less prestigious 
but nonetheless educationally effective private institutions that rely 
heavily on tuition as a source of revenue. Access involves more than 
a young person's being able to attend some postsecondary Institution? it 
involves his/her being able*to attend the institution that can best 
develop his/her Individual talents* Thus^ low or no tuition is not the 
answer to educational access. 

To suitmiarizei Women are more dependent on parental support than 
men? are less able to find good^paying jobs^ — -either through college work- 
study programs or in the open job market^-to finance their education? 
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receive less support from scholarships and grants; may for good reason 
be more reluctant to borrow? and are less likely to receive military^ 
related benefits, 

INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 

. 2 

Data from interviaws with financial aid officers at 20 institutions 
from the Exxon study provides a rough sketch of the current situation 
with respect to institutional policies and practices in the administra- 
tion of financial aid. Ten of these officers reported that the student *s 
sex was not considered in awarding financial aid/ two were from single-- 
seK institutions/ and four gave no information on this subject. Of the 
remaining four/ two mentioned that in some cases / donors of awards 
specified the sex of the recipient. Two replied that sex was not a 
consideration I although the officers were aware that women usually earned 
less in the suimner/ they were still expected to provide the same amount 
of self -help as men. The last respondent said that the women students 
at his institution had less need of financial aid than the men students s 
"Wealthy parents may see this as a protective environment to send their 
daughter to." Although the sample is admittedly small/ the insensitivity 
revealed by some of these responses may be taken as characteristic of 
all too many administrators in postsecondary institutions p 

The insiJitutional policy in this area that has perhaps the most 
adverse effect on women is the restriction of financial aid to full-time 
students. In the fall of 1974/ the BEOG program had this res trie tion,* 
only four state student aid programs provided eligibility for part-time 
students I and about one^third of collegiate institutions discriminated 
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against part--time students in their programs of financial aid (Bengelsdorf , 
1974)* NDSL loans are available only to student enrolled half -time 
or more. 

Overall/ 25 percent of the women and 23 percent of the men enrolled 

/^i^iJ 04^ ^^^^ /^f 
as degree=credit students were part time ( D 1. g n g ■ o f F><^^a q n t i Q,n n 1 ^ 

-St ati o ti -€3 > 1 9 7 4 ) . At public institutions, the gap was even widen 29 

percent of the women, compared with 25 percent of the mens At private 

institutions, the situation is reversed, with 13 percent of the women 

and 15 perGent of the men enrolled part-time* Thus, the restriction is 

a stui^ling block to both men and women, and it may become an insurmoun^ 

table barrier to those women who must enroll as part=time students 

because of family responsibilities* Because of these responsibilities, 

they cannot enroll full'^time, and by the same token they cannot take jobs 

to pay for their education* To make matters worse, many institutions 

charge higher tuition fees for par t= time than for full-time study; a 

part-^time student, therefore, not only has to pay more for his/her 

education but also has fewer sources available with which to meet these 

costs* 

Other costs connected with postsecondary attendance affect women 
adversely, the most notable being child care. Lack of low-cost child 
care facilities or of financial aid to pay child-care eKpenses can 
prevent women from enrolling or persisting in postsecondary institutions* 
The situation is particulary acute for the single mother who needs 
training to become self-supporting but who" cannc afford the costs of 
child care that will free her to receive that training. 

One subtle form of sex discrimination is the bias that some people-^-^ 
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including/ presumably/ some who ara responsible for distributing 

financial aid — have against married wornen, pregnant women, and women 

with children* They are quick to assume that these women will not be 

able to handle all their responsibilities and so will drop out. 

t 

Westervelt succinctly states the position of women vis^a-".vis 
financial aidi 

In summary^ female students at all levels generally 
have less access to financial aid than do male 
students* Some discrimination occurs before the 
point of application for aid/ via the eKpressed 
attitudes of faculty and administration personnel* 
Other discrimination excludes women from certain 
types of aid/ particularly aid associated with 
military service and athletic scholarships # %n= 
direct discrimination takes the form of lack of 
financial assistance for the special needs of women 
such as child care/ and legal restrictions o: the domicile 
and contractual rights of married women* It is not surpris- 
ing/ therefore/ that women are more apt than men to depend 
on aid from parents and spouses* [westervelt/ 1975/ p,18 ] 

HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS i PLANS FOR FINANCING PQSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

What outside financial sources (that is/ other than parental support 
and earnings from emploimient or savings) do high school seniors planning 
to continue their education expect to draw on? According to table 50, 
boys expected to draw on a wider range of sources than girls did. Slightly 
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larger proportions of boys than of girls planned to make use of 
institutional loans or scholarships, military-^related funds such as 
Veterans Administration benefits or ROTC program stipends. Law En- 
forGement Education program funds, and regular bank loans* More girls 
than boys indicated their intention of seeking state or local scholar^ 
ships and loans, as well as scholarships and loans tied to nursing 
programs * 

Asked to indicate their reasons for not planning to seek financial 
aid from outside sources (table 51) , high school boys were mora likely 
than girls to indicate reluctance to go into debt and confidence in their 
ability to finance their education through parental support or their own 
earnings and savings 2 they were, however, less likely to fei^ll academi- 
cally qualified to compete for scholarship funds* Girls were slightly 
more likely than boys to say they planned no further schooling. That 
girls feel less able than boys to depend on personal earnings or parental 
support may reflect their awareness of the higher societal priority placed 
on educating men and of the lower earning power of women. As high school 
seniors, girls may be less reluctant to go into debt because they see few 
other options available to them arid because they expect postsecondary 

training to increase their earning power and thus enable them to repay 
3 

the debt* 

Table 52 sliows the eKpected sources of support for students plann- 
ing to attend a four-year college or university, those planning to attend 
a two-year college, and those planning to take a correspondence course. 
More boys expected to rely on their own earnings, whereas more girls ex-' 
pected to rely on parents or spouse, loans, and college work-study programs* 
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NLS data Gonfirm that boys were more likely to plan to work while in 
school and indicate also that they intended to work more hours per week 
than girls did (table 53) * 

In an attempt to find out whether sex or race affect eligibility 
for scholarships, the project staff submitted f"our fietitious applica^ 
tions—from a white male, a white female, a black male^ and a black 
female"to a computerized financial aid information service. Unfortunately, 
the computer service provides a maximum of 25 award references to each 
applicant, so a comprehensive comparison of listings was not possible. 
A preliminary analysis revealed, however^ that two scholarships were 
offered only to the men, two were available only to blacks ^ and om 
seemed to be open only to black women* None of the awards listed on 
the print^out seemed to be intended specifically for white women students. 
The question of differences in eligibility by race/ethnicity and sex 
needs to be studied more thoroughly^ using a larger sample and a more 
exhaustive listing of scholarships and loans, 

UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATiON: PATTERNS OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Of the freshmen entering college in 1974^ women were more likely 
to express concern about their ability to finance their education than 
were men: 16 percent of the women and 14 percent of the men reported 
major concern ^ and another 48 percent of the women and 45 percent of the 
men reported some concern (Astin et al,, 1974)* Women were more likely 
than men to be financially dependent on their parents: one in five en^ 
tering male freshmen declared themselves to be financially independent # 
compared with 16 percent of the women. Somewhat surprisingly/ the female 
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freshmen were more likely to report estimated family incomes in the lower 
income ranges: 3 percent more women than men said tteir parents earned 
under $6, 000,00 (Astin et al., 1974), 

Table 54 shows the sources of finanoial support reported by men 
and women in the 1974 freshman class. Women clearly relied more on their 
parents and on local or private scholarships, whereas men relied more 
on full-- and part-time employment. Table 55 shows the proportion of 
each sex who as undergraduates received support from each of four major 
sources — parents^ scholarships, loans, and earnings from employment-^ 
and indicates as well the median dollar amount. Throughout their under"- 
graduate years ^ women depended more on their families for support, and 
men more on earnings from employment. Although more women than men 
received scholarship and loan support, the awards to women were smaller 
than those to men. 

Table 56 presents an analysis of the source and ^ount of financial 
aid received by students attending low=, medimn-/ and high-tuition 
institutions, controlling for sex and residence (living with parents vs, 
living away from home) , Among students attending low- tuition institu- 
tions and living with their parents (the lowest cost option) , men were 
less likely to receive parental support and more likely to rely on 
earnings from employment than women. The men in this group who did 
recfeive support from their parents, however, got about $500*00 more than 
the women. Although about one in three of each sex received scholar = 
ships , the median dollar amount awarded to men warf* twice that awarded to 
women. The pattern of loan support was more equitable i Nearly equal 
proportions of men and women received support from loans, and the 
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amount awardeca to men was only about $600*00 greater than that awarded 
to woman • 

Taking the next group-^students attending low-^tuition institutions 
and living away from home^^we find that man were much less likely than 
women to receive parental support (a differenca of 20 percentaga points) 
and that^ of those who did receive parental support, man got a median 
amount of almost $1,300.00 less than women. Though men were less likely 
than woman to receive scholarship or loans, those who did got larger 
amounts of aid than woman did* Men were more likely than women to 
support themselves from employment (a difference of 12 percentage points) 
and to earn annually a median of almost $900*00 more than women* 

Many of the same patterns were found among students attending medium-- 
tuition institutions* Men depended more on earnings from employment 
and less on parental support than women did* l^ile the scholarship 
dichotomy was still evident (that is, larger amounts awarded to men), 
a drajnatic reversal was evident for loans s Man living at home and taking 
loans obtained only two ^thirds the amount obtained by women* Since this 
reversal occurs' in no other category^ it suggests a greater raluctanca 
on the part of men to borrow money rather than discriminatory policies 
on the part of those making the loans* 

Miong students attending high=tuition institutions, the patterns 
were similar to those in the other categories , but the median dollar 
differences in scholarship and loan awards to man and to women ware not 
a drainatic* Total financial aid for women moved to within 95 percent 
of the median for men* 

In sunmary/ the consistent differences in financial support patterns 
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for men and women cannot be explained by simple variations in the 
distribution of the seKes aGross minority groups, family income/ or 
college costs (including the costs of living away from home) , With 
minor exceptions, more women than men were awarded scholarships and 
loans but in substantially smallar dollar amounts* In addition, men 
depended less upon their parents and more on their own earning power 
than women did. 

These patterns may be taken to reflect larger societal attitudes 
toward the ssKes, Women are generally regarded as dependent and in need 
of the protection and support of their families, whereas men are en-- 
couraged to be independent and to develop their entrepreneurial skills 




emplo^ent. TOiy men receive scholarship and loan support less 



frequently but in larger amounts than women is less readily explain^ 
able, as is the question of why men receive more total support* Perhaps 
they are judged to have a greater financial nepd than women, or perhaps 
they are simply more assertive in applying for aid and seeking employ = 
ment. Whatever the answer, the discrepancies between the sexes with 
respect to financial support patterns clearly merit further investigation. 
Moreover, policy^makers must be mfide more aware of these sex differences, 

PROPRIETARY INSTITUTIONS: PATTERNS OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

4 

Comparing proprietary school students with community college students, 
whom they resemble most closely in SIS and ability, we find that 13 per- 
cent of the men and 9 percent of the women in proprietary schools, as 
against 13 percent of the men and 14 percent of the women entering corranunity 
colleges, expressed major cpncern over their ability to finance post- 
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secondary education* About one in three proprietary school students 
(45 percent of the mmn, 29 parcent of the women) were financially 
independent^ in significant contrast to corranunity college students/ of 
whom 26 percent of the man and 23 percent of ^the women were financially 
independent I this difference between the two groups is understandable in 
view of the earlier finding that man in proprietary schools are likely 
to be older than the average entering college freshman* Over two-fifths 
of the proprietary school students of both sexes lived with their parents 
of those who did not^ men were more likely to be living in a private 
home or apartment^ whereas women were more likely to be living in a 
college dormitory* These residential patterns contrast significantly 
with the patterns of community college students^ threa-f ourths of 
whom live with their parents and another 10 percent of whom live in 
apartments or college dormitories * 

Students in the proprietary sample relied more heavily on grants 
and loans / and less on scholarships, earnings from employments parental 
support/ and personal savings than did other college students (table 57 ) * 
Two of every five proprietary school students received financial support 
from the BEOG program, compared with only one in four coiranunity 
college freshmen. Supplemental Educational Opportinity Grants (SEOG) 
provided financial assistance to 11 percent of the proprietary school 
students but only 6 parcent of college freshmen* One in five proprietary 
school students participated in a work^study program/ compared with only 
8 percent of community collage freshmen* In the community college/ 
almost equal proportions of men and of women received support from three 
sourcas^ wharaas in the proprietary schools/ women had a slight edge over 
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men# tiie distribution being as follows i 36 peraent of the men and 41 
percent of the women had BEOG support i 8 percent of the men and 12 
percent of the women received SEOG supporti and 16 percent cf the men 
and 21 percent of tta women had work^study grants, 

Ty^o in five proprietary school students had GSL loans, in sharp 
contrast to only 7 percent of the community college freshmen. Similarly , 
more proprietary school students (12 percent ) than community college 
freshmen (4 percent) had NDSL loans. The same pattern holds for support 
from "other loans" i 34 percent of the prorietary sample and only 5 per- 
cent cf the community college sample* In community colleges^ approxi- 
mately equal proportions of men and women had loans, whereas in the 
pr^ietary schools # more men had GSL loans ^ and more women had NDSL loans 




Part-time employment was a source of financial support for 55 per- 
cent of- the proprietary school students and 70 percent of the community 
college students . Men in the proprietary sample were more likely to 
be working part'-time than women (63 percent and 52 percent, respectively) 
this same seK difference obtained Miong cormnunity college students, 
toough it was not as pronounced i 73 percent of the men and 68 percent 
of the women were working part-time. 

In addition, 12 percent of the proprietary sample and 16 percent 
of the community college sample were working full-time. Among 
community college students, 9 percent more men than women received 
support full-time employment; the sex difference was more pronounced 
(12 ipercent more men than women) in the proprietary schools . 

Proprietary students were less likely to depend on personal savings 
and parental support to meet their educational expenses than were 
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coiranunity college frestmien: Only 42 percent {45 percent of the men and 
41 percent of the women) reported savings as a source , compared with 
54 percent of conmunity college freslmien (55 percent of the men and 53 
percent of the women) . Parental support wae reported slightly less often 
by proprietary school students (71 percent) than by. community college 
freshman (73 percent ) , with women in both sectors being more likely 
to receive such aid than mem 60 percent of the men and 74 percent of 
the women entering proprietary schools^ compared with 70 percent of the 
men and 77 percent of the women entering conmiunity colleges. 

Scholarships ware a less common source of support for proprietary 
school students than for community college freslmen: only 7 percent of 
the proprietary students received state scholarships^ compared .with 15 
percent of the community college freshmen* ApproKimately 1 percent more 
women than men received such scholarships in each cohort. Local or 
private scholarships were distributed similarly i 12 percent of the 
proprietary school students and 13 percent of the community college 
freslmen received such aid, and women in both sectors were more likely 
to get this form of support* 

As one would expect from the larger ^proportion of married students 
and veterans in the proprietary sample ^ respondents were more likely 
than were conmunlty college students to report receiving financial support 
from a spouse ( 5 percent and 3 percent, respectively) and from personal GI 
benefits (24 percent of the men, 1 percent of the women, vs. 6 percent male 
freshmen at conmunity colleges) * In both sectors the women were more 
likely to receive support from their husbands than vice versa. Low 
levels of support also came from a parent's GI benefits, where distribution 
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by sex was almost equal i 3 percent of each sex in the proprietary schools 
and slightly lower figures in the GOinmunity collages. Some additional 
support was received from social security dependent's benefits by 13 
percent of the men and 11 percent of the women in proprietary schools ^ 
a much more equal distribution by sex than was evident in the conmiunity 
colleges f where 9 percent of the men but only 2 percent of the women 
received such support « 

The data presented here indicate that financial aid was distributed 
differently in the proprietary sector than in the collegiate sector. 
Concern about financing college was somewhat less pronounced Miong the 
proprietary school students; nearly a third were financially indeperi^ 
dent. For financial support they relied more heavily on grants and loans 
and less on scholarships^ employment i and personal savings than did 
community college freshmen. Larger proportions of married students and 
veterans among the proprietary, stu den ts probably accounted for the larger 
proportion receiving support from spouse and from GI benefits, 

FINANCIAL Alp AT THE GHADUATE LEVEL 

A review of the literature on the financing of graduate education 
raises the following questions in need of further study i (1) Are there 
differences in the number of vfinancial aid awajf^k made to men and women/ 
and are these differences signi£iefmt-in terms cs^SgW^gMportion of each 
sex enrolled in advanced study and ^^^S^^^^^KUKl^^^S^S^^^^y^^^ 
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the impact of financial aid on access to and persistence in graduate 
aducation differ by sex? 

Lack of adequate data hampers research on these question* Although 
some information is available on the nu^er of male and female graduate 
.students receiving certain kinds of aid, dollar miounts are hard to come 
by# The situation is rendered more complicated by the varety of pro- 
grams to be considered. The term adyanc ed study encompasses a wide range 
of master • s^ doctoral, and professional programs that take' different amounts 
of time to complete; students may be enrolled either part-time or full- 
time; and financial aid is usually controlled and administered by the 
department rather than by a central financial aid office, as is the case 
with undergraduate financial aid* 
Distribution of Financial Aid 

Nonetheless, some information is available. For instance, a long- 
itudinal study of 1961 entering freshmen followed up ten years later in 
1971 indicated that during the first year of advanced study, men and women 
had relied on somewhat different sources for major financial support (Bl- 
Khawas and Bisconti (1974) * As table 58 indicates ^ personal or family 
resources supported more women (46 percent) than men (38 percent) * A more 
detailed analysis of this category of support indicates that larger pro- 
portions of women depended on their own savings or on their husband's 
earnings, . whereas larger proportions of men relied on support from parents 
or relatives* More men (22 percent) than women (16 percent) received 
support from fellowships, scholarships, and traineeships. The sexes relied 
about equally on employment earnings-^26 percent of the men# and 27 percent 
of the women-'-but men were more likely (by 3 percentage points) to have 
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teaching or raseareh assistantships. An additional 6 percent of the 
men and 1 percent of the women reported GI benefits as their major source, 
and 2 percent of the men and 3 percent of the women reported loans as a 
major source. 

Based on a national survey conducted by the CCHE and the ACE, Creager 
(1971) reports data on a sample roughly comparable to that in the El- 
IQiawas and Bisconti study i graduate students who had entered college as 
fraslunen between 1961 and 1964. Table 59 presents data on the major 
sources of income in graduate school for students at all degree levels 
(first professional, doctoral, etc.)/ by sex* Men and women drew about 
e^ally on fellowships , investments , savings , parental- support , loans , 
and "other" sources* In only two categories of financial support were 
there sex differences s Twice as many men (24 percent) as women (12 percent) 
indicated that a nonacademic job was a major source of financing graduate 
education, whereas over twice as many women (27 percent) as men (12 per- 
cent) reported support from spouse as a major source. In addition, 
slightly more men (23 percent) than women (20 percent) financed their 
graduate education through assistantships. The findings with respect to 
support from spouse and from assistantships are consistent with the find- 
ings of El^Khawas and Bisconti. 

Noting that "alttough the number of responses is small and' perhaps 
nonrepresentational, these are the only available data on the subject," 
Solmon reports data from approximately 50 institutions* As table 60 
indicates, about equal proportions of men and women received aid from each 
source, except for GI Bill benefits, which went more f recently to men 
(19 percent) than to woman (3 percent)* Nonservice awards (i.e., those 
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that do not require work or services from the recipient) were received 
by 12 percent of the men and 14 percent of the women, t^ile fellowships 
and scholarships were evenly distributed between the sexes ^ trainseships 
were more oftfen awarded to women (4 percent, versus 3 percent of the 
men) * Service awards were given more often to men (31 percent):^ than to 
women (25 percent) * This 6 percent difference takes on signifcance when 
one considers that service awards (research and teaching assistanships) 
often involve working closely with a faculty merrtoer, a relation that 
facilitates persistence in graduate school and may lead to increased, career 
opportunities* More men than women were awarded research assistantships 
(where contact with a faculty mender is usually. chose and frequent), 
whereas more women received teaching assistantships, other graduate 
assistantships, and instructorships (where the graduate student's relation 
with a faculty menOper is usually more distant) . This difference, then, 
may work against the women graduate student. Overt discrimination is not 
necessarily involved, however; rather, the difference may be attribu- 
table to the concentration of men in the sciences and of women in the 
humanities and education, fields where research assistantships are rare* 
The catch-all category of "other service awards" was reported as a 
source of aid by 10 percent of the men and only 4 percent of the women. 
Women were sojSewhat more likely toan men to get institutional loans (14 
percent and 12 percent^ respectively) and/ again# GI benefits went chiefly 
to men (19 percent, versus 3 percent of the women) . This overview suggests 
that women are at no great disadvantage when it comes to financial support 
for advanced study, except in the case of research assistantships,* as was 
mentioned above/ this difference may be expraih¥d^by tKl"ra5ir°^^ 
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awards in the graduate fields where woman are Goncentrated, 

Of the average dollar amount received from each of theae sources , 
Solmon comments I "The difference between awards to men and women is 
surprisingly small* In virtually every case^ men received slightly more 



hundred dollars" (Solmon, 1975, p,148). The major exception is that, 
though slightly fewer men had instructorahips, their average stipend was 
close to $2,000*00 more than that of women with intructorships » Data on 
amounts of awards were reported under two categories i direct stipends, 
and tuition and fee waivers. In the second category, the dollar amounts 
received by men and by women were about equal, the only difference being 
that men received slightly more in tuition and fee waivers for traineeships , 
and women slightly more for Inatructorshipi in each case, the difference 
was about $300,00, 

Reviewing the data on sources of financial support for advanced study, 
one can only speculate on the reasons for sex differences. Do women rely 



more heavily on fmily and self-support by choice or simply by Mfault? 



In other words, have they made a deliberate choice to rely on themselves 
and their families rather than to compete for institutional and govern- 
mental support? Or are they forced to fall back on themselves and their 
families because they have been discriminated against when they seek other 
forms of support? To some extent, these alternatives beg thm whole question 
of societal attitudes and discriminatory practices • 

An examination of data on fellowships is suggestive. Table 61 shows 

5 

fellowship applications and awards for women and for all applicants. In 
virtually all except professional fields, women constituted a greater 



of a stipend than women, but the difference is rarely more than several 
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proportion of the reaipients than of the applicants; in some cases, 
fellowships ware awarded to women in about the same proportion as they 
applied for them. At first glance^ these data would seem to indicate 
that no sex discrimination exists in the awarding of fellowships. Before 
we can infer that no sex discrimination exists, however, we would need to 
know more about the comparative ability levels of male and female 
applicants * 

Impact on Access and 'Persistence 

A student's access to advanced study should be judged not only by 
his/her enrolling in a graduate or professional program but, more impor^ 
tant, by his/her enrolling in the program of first choice* Graduate pro- 
grams differ considerably in their quality; in addition, other aspects 
of the institution=^such as its location and distance from the student's 
home^^may affect a student's chances of entering graduate study. 

The ten^-year follow-up survey of 1961 college freshmen (El^Khawas 
and Bisconti, 1974) asked respondents who had gone to graduate school 
to indicate the reason why they did not enroll in the graduate 0£ pro- 
fessional school of their first choice (if indeed that had been the case) • 
As table 62 indicates^ of those who did not enroll in their first-choice 
institution about three in five men, but only three in ten women/ said 
they had not been accepted at their first-choice institution. One in 
four women, but only 11 percent of the men, said they did not enroll in 
their first-choice program because the received no offers of financial 
assistance. This finding throws some light on the data in the previous 
section that suggest women are disadvantaged with respect to financial 
aid' in graduate schools It may be that they are forced to atten^lower- 
quality institution because the elite institutions are simply too costly- 
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The data shown in table 62 support this hypothesis i Institutions othGr 
than the £ irst^ehoice institution usually offered aid to women on better 
tarms. As further avidence of the view that woman aim lo,war than men in 
salacting graduate schools^ 21 percent of the man did not enroll in their 
first-Ghoica institution, as compared with only 15 percant of tha woman i 
the supposition hare is that men ware more likely to apply to high- 
quality schools (and perhaps to be rejected by them) , whereas women were 
more likely to apply to lower-quality institutions and thus to be accepted 
by them* Though much of this is speculative , it seams clear enough tiiat 
availability of financial aid has a differential impaGt on men and women 
with respect to their access to graduate school* 

Once enrolled in a graduate or professional program, are men and women 
affected differently by the burden of financing their education? Table 
63, based on data from thm El--Khawas and Bisconti study ^ indicates responses 
to various questions related to financial aid in graduate school. Asked 
about their financial situatidn, 31 percent of tha men and 25 percent of 
the woman reported that they felt major concern over their ability to 

meet expenses. Similarly, 12 percent of the men and 9 percent of the 
women said thay had received much less financial assigfence than they 
needed in graudate school* The proportions who said that a fellowship 
was not renewed when they had expected to be was about the same (2 per^ 
cent of the men/ 1 percent of the women) , as was the proportion who had 
worked or who expected to work on their thesis off-cmpua while employed 
full-^time (16 percent of the men, 17 percent of the women* But 9 percant 
of the men, compared with only 5 percent of tha woman/ worked or expected 



to work on the thesis as part of their uiiif ^i^iiit on a research project. 
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ThuS/ the sexes differed little in their overall concern over financial 
aid in graduate school ^ except that such aid came to man somewhat more 
often through work in research^ and (as was pointed out previously) such 
work often entails greater involvement in the graduate study prograin, 
closer Gontract with faculty^ and improved career opportunities. 

Men and women did not differ significantly in experienGing the 
following obstacles to completion of the graduate degree i loss of fellow-- 
ship* scholarships or traineeshipi other financial problems; duties 
involved in a teaching or research assistantshipi administration of 
stipend. But about one in four women, compared with 15 percei^t of the 
men, said that family obligations constituted a serioua obstacle to 
graduate school completion, a finding that supports the observation that# 
m our society, men are more QonorngQ with making -money to maintain a 
family, whereas women are more concerned with running the family itself. 
To men, family obligations and financial problems loomed e<^ally large 
as obstacles, whereas women were more likely to be hampered by family 
obligations than by financial problems (see table 63) . 

Asked to report their reasons for any interruption of advanced study, 
44 percent of the men, but only 38 percent of the women, said they had 
interrupted their studies to take a job; 44 percent of tiie women* but only 
17 percent of the men, had left school bee use of home and child care res- 
ponsibilities* Slightly more women than rr:^n said they had interrupted 
their study because they were not offered a fellowship # but the propor= 
tions here were very small. Even fewer graduate students had left school 
because their fellowships were terminated. "Other financial problems" 
were cited as a reason by equal proportions of men and women * Financial 
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reasons per se wera rarely crucial in the decision to intarrupt ad- 
vanced study; rathar^ the broader araas of employment and home respon^ 
sibilities had substantial negative effects on persistence in graduate 
school* Men were more likely than women to say that they had discontinued 
advanced study because of reasons associated with loss of interests 39 
percent and 31 percent, respectively, said they were tired of being a 
student I 24 percent and 15 percent/ respectively, said they had changed 
their career plans; and 29 percent and 23 percent, respectively, said 
they wanted to reconsider their goals and interests. One in ten men 
dropped out because of academic difficulties/ compared with only 4 per- 
cent of the women. To summarize! women are mora likely to interrupt their 
graduate studies because of family responsibilities and financial hardship, 
men because of loss of interest or academic problems . 

A final note with respect to the comparative persistence of men and 
of women in graduate school. It is often charged that women make poor 
risks in graduate school because family responsibilities force them to 
enroll on only a part-time basis or because they must interrupt their 
advanced training to follow their husbands if they change jobs and re^ 
locate in another city. Reporting of information obtained from graduate 
deans / Solmon notes i 

Apparently, women do not move from institution to institution 
foir their graduate study any more frequently than men. 
Some argue that women must follow their husbands around 
the country so they will attend more graduate schools 
before receiving their Ph^D. 's* It does appear/ how- 
ever/ that in selecting institutions, women are not as 
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mobile^ do not move out Of their home state/ and con^ 
centrate in urban areas more often than men^ Marriage 
appears to stabilize women rather than cause them to move 
excessively* [Solmon/ 1975/ p. 162] 
(As table 63 indicates/ however/ more women than men cited moving to a 
new location as their reason for interrupting their studies) . 

Solmon also notes that the data do not support the contention that 
women take longer to complete graduate school than men and thus waste 
the resources of graduate schools. Rather/ women are older when they 
receive the doctorate because they often delay entering graduate school/ 
perhaps taking time out to start families. In terms of years of study for 
the doctorate/ they take no longer than men* What may at first look like 
sex differences are more likely to be field differences in that/ whatever 
their sex/ students tend to complete the doctorate faster in the hard 
sciences I but since smaller proportions of women are enrolled in these 
fields / and larger proportions in fields where graduate study is often 
prolonged, the figures seem to suggest that_ women take longer time* 

This discussion must be qualified by the caveat of limited data. 
In all cases, we have good statistical data only on students who completed 
the doctoral program. We know relatively little about those students/ male 
or female/ who dropped out before completing their graduate degree and 
thus can say little about the personal problems or institutional barriers 
that contributed to their failure ot obtain the degree. 

SUMmRY 

The sources of support which a high school graduate has to draw on 
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affeGts his/her deGision to continue education, choiGe of a particular 
institution/ and peraistence once anrolled. Our society generally gives 
higher priority to educating men than to educating women-=partly because 
of the outmoded belief that men are the sole breadwinnars and therefore 
college aducation for women is frivolous i thmy will not "use" it, 
Tha damage that this belief does is compounded by the heavy raliance 
that women have on their parents' support to cover collage aKpenaes, 
Women are less successful than men at getting jobs to help pay for their 
education; and even when they do find johm, thay are underpaid in relation 
to men; evidence exists that they may be discriminated against in 
college work-study programs by being given lower=paying/ lower-status jobs 
than men. They receive less support from scholarships and other grants. 
They may not be able to get loans as easily as men, or they may ba re- 
luctant to borrow because their different work and income patte^^ will 
make it more difficult for them to pay off the debt. They are less likely 
than men to receive military'-related benefits* In short, women are 
ultimately forced to depend on their parents for support/ and this financial 
dependence may make tham mora emotionally dependent on their parents as 
well. Women from low socioaconomic backgrounds are at a particular dis« 
advantage, first because their parents may simply not have the money to 
spare to send them to college/ and second because low-income families are 
more likely to give precedence to educating sons than daughters. 

Though college financial aid officers usually report that the student's 
sex is not considered in awarding financial aid/ their off-the-cuff coimnents 
often reveal an insensitivity to the special needs of women • One common 
institutional practice that is particularly detrimental is the restriction 
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of financial aid to full-time students. This restriction penalizes 
both men and women but is espacially damaging to those women whOf because 
of family responsibilities i cannot enroll full-time ^ and by the same token^ 
cannot taJce jobs to help pay their way through college* 

At the undergraduate leval^ women are somewhat more likely than man 
to express concern over being able to finance their education i they are 
less likely to declare themselves financially independent* Throughout 
their collage years f they rely more on parental support, whereas men are 
more likely to rely on earnings from emplo^ent to support themselves* 
Moreover, though a larger proportion of womeiy(men are awarded scholarships 
and loans ^ the average amount of the award is higher for men* 

Undergraduate man receive more total financial support than women, 
though it is not clear whether this is because they are judged to be more 
needy or because they are more assertive in applying for aid and seeking 
employment* 

Students attending proprietary schools are less likely than students 
in the collegiate sector to express concern over their ability to finance 
their education and more likely to be financially independent, particularly 
the men (who also tend to be older than the average male college freshman) • 
Proprietary school students rely more heavily on grants and loans and less 
heavily on scholarships, earnings from employment ^ and savings than do 
community college freshmen. The larger proportion of married students 
and veterans in the proprietary s^ple probably accounts for the larger 
proportion who report receiving support from their spouse or from GI benefits. 

with respect to the financing of advanced study, some information 
is available on the proportion of men and women who receive certain kinds of 
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financial aidi but useful data on the dollar mnounts awarded to men and 
to women are lacking* It appears ^ however, that during the first year of 
graduate study , women rely more on their own savings or on their husband's 
earnings, whereas men rely more on support from parents or relatives i 
more men also receive support from fellowships, scholarships, traineeshipS/ 
and assistantships. This last source of support is important in that 
having an assistantship—and particularly a research assistantship=*-increased 
a student's chances of completing graduate study in that such an award 
usually involves working closely with a faculty member, which in turn 
encourages persistence and may pave the way to better career opportunities 
later on* Having a teaching assistantship does not have the sa^e positive 
effects* That more men have research assistantships, and more women 
teaching assistantships, then, becomes significant ; this difference may 
work against women graduate students in the long run* It is not, however, 
necessarily attributable to sex bias; rather, it may be explained by women's 
conaentration in fields where research assistantships are simply not 
available on any larger scale ^ 

Access to graduate school involves not just enrolling in any graduate 
program but enrolling in the graduate prograun of one's first choice. When 
asked why they had not enrolled in their first-choice program, men were 
more likely to say that^ they had not been accepted , and women to say that 
they had not received any offers of financial aid* 

Perceived obstacles to completing graduate study, differ somewhat 
for men and women* Men are more apt to cite financial problems and women 
to cite family obligations. Reasons for interrupting advanced study as 
well differ by sexi - Women are more apt to mention family re iiponsibilities 
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and financial problems whereas men more often diSGontinue their studies 
bacause the experience aGademic difficulties or simply lose interest* 
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FOOTNOTES CHAPTER 5 

!♦ The emphasis in this examination of types of financial aid is 
more on Federal than on institutional programs because of the greater size 
and scope of Federal programs and because one major funGtion o£ institutions 
is the distribtuion of Federal monies. 

2. These 20 institutions represent a sample of private liberal arts 
colleges that received funding from the Exxon Foundation to improve their 
management procedures* The Higher Education Kssearch Institute also has 

a grant from the Exxon Foundation to study these institutions indepth be^ 
fore and after management changes have been implemented, 

3, This would seem to aontradict the finding reported earlier in 
this chapter (p,187) that men were more likely than women to borrow to 
finance their undergraduate and graduate education and to borrow larger 
amounts. Two alternative explanations may be offered for this apparent 
discrepancy. Firsts we are here talking about high school seniors; it 
may be that* once enrolled in postsecondary institution* men lose their 
reluctance to borrow and women become more wary of going into debt* Second ^ 
it may be that a cohort difference is operating herei that is* the El^Khawas 
and Bisconti study involved a sample that had entered college in 1961* 
whereas the high school seniors referred to here would have entered college 
in 1973, In the interven)£ing time, women may have become less reluctant 

to borrow* 

. 4. These data are from the 1974 CIRP survey, which included students 
at 15 proprietary schools. See Chapter 2, p, 42 , for a fuller description 
of the sample. 
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5, These data summarize the report by Attwood (1972) on all 
fellowship programs from the aGademiG year 1968--69 through 1972-73 on 
which statistics ware available. 
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Table 50==^Planned sources of fiinds for further study beyond high school 
of 1972 high school seniors^ by sexi United States / 1972 

(in percentages) 



Source 



Men 



Woman 



College or University Scholarship or Loan 
(athletic or academiG) 

State or Local Scholarship or Loan 

Scholarship from a Private Organization 
or Company 

Veterans Administration Survivor ' s 
Benefits or Direct Benefits 

ROTC Scholarship Prograins 

Collage Work-Study Program 

Social Security Benefits for Students 
Age 18=22 

National Defense Student Loan Program 

Federal Guaranteed Student Loan ProgrMi 

Educational Opportunity Grant Program 

Health Professions Student Loan Program 

Health Professions Scholarship Program 

Nursing Student Loan Program 

Nursing Scholarship Program 

General Scholarship Program 

Law Enforcement Education Program 

Veterans Administration War Orphans 
Educational Assistance Program 

Regular Bank Loan 



23 
19 

10 

8 
4 

16 

8 
8 
7 

6 
2 
2. 
1 
1 

n 

4 

2 
23 



19 
21 

11 

3 

1 

17 

9 
7 
7 
6 
2 
2 
4 
3 
7 
1 

1 

20 



SOURCE I U.S* Department of Health, Education and Welfare # National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of _the High School Class 
of 1972 , prepared by W. B. Fetters (1975), 
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TABLE Sl^^Reasons given for not planning to get financial aid for study 

from sources outside the family by 1972 high school seniors, by 
sex: United States^ 1972 

(in percentages) 



Reason 



Men 



Women 



Do not want to go into debt 



48 



41 



Parents or I will be able to pay for 

more education without outside aid 43 

Don't expect to qualify for scholarship or 

loan I'm interested in due to family income 29 

Don't expect to qualify for scholarship or loan 
I'm interested in due to high school grades 32 

Don't expect to qualify for scholarship or loan 
I'm interested in due to test scores 26 

Don't plan to get more schooling 22 



39 

27 

22 

22 
24 



Race or ethnic group makes it too difficult 
to get aid 



12 



SOURCE i U.S* Department of Healthy Education and Welfare^ National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class 
of 1972 , prepared by W. B. Fetters" (1975) . 
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TABLE 52 — Sources from which 1972 high SGhool seniors planning to attend a 
%^ or 4-year college or university or to take GorreBpondence 
courses expect to pay for their education, by sexi United States, 
1972 

(in percentages) 



Source 



Men 



Women 



Savings or suimner earnings 
Parents 

Earnings while taking the course 
Other loan 

College work- study program 

Private Scholarship or Grant 

Federal Guaranteed Student Loan ProgrMi 

National Defense Student Loan Program 

Educational Opportunity Grant Program 

Social Security Benefits for Students 
Age 18^22 

Other relatives (not parents) 

Veterans Administration Survivor -s Benefits 
or Direct Benefits 

Husband or Wife 



85 
76 
57 
26 
24 
22 
12 
11 
10 

8 
8 

4 

2 



83 
80 
53 
28 
27 
23 
12 
13 
12 



3 
4 



SOURCE I U,S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National Lonqitudinal Study of the High Bdc\ op% Glass 
of 1972, prepared by W, B* Fetters (1975), 
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TABLE 53 — Work plans of 1972 high school seniors who plan to attend a 2- 

or 4-year college or , university or to take GOrrespondence coursea^ 
by sex: United States, 1972 

(in percentages) 



Hours of Work 



Men 



Women 



Total 
None 

1=5 hours week 

6=10 hours week 

11=15 hours week 

16-20 hours week 

More than 20 hours week 

Uncertain about nuniber of hours 

Uncertain about working 



100 
21 
4 
7 
7 
8 
9 
29 
16 



100 
24 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
29 
19 



NOTE- ^Columns may not total 100 due to rounding* 

SOURCE I U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High Sghool 
Class of 1972 , prepared by W. B, Fetters fl975) * 
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TABLE 54-='Sourcas of financial support for entering college freshmen, by 
B&Kz United States, 1974 

(in percentages) 



Source of Support 


Men 


Women 


Grants 






Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 


26 


24 


Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 


7 


6 


Work Study 


12 


14 


Loans 






Federally Guaranteed Student Loan 


10 


10 


National Direct Student Loan 


^ 9 


10 


Other 


7 


7 


Employment 






Part-time 


72 




Full--time 


14 


8 


Personal Savings 


57 


56 


Parents or Family 


77 


84 


Scholarships 






State Scholarship 


18 


20 


Local or . Private 


17 


23 


Spouse 


2 


2 


G*I. Benefits 






Personal G*I* Benefits 


3 


1 


Parent's G.I. Benefits 


2 


2 


Social Security Dependent's Benefits 


8 


10 


Other 


7 


5 



NOTE^-^Percentagee are baaed on weighted Ns representing the universe. 



SOURCE I American Council on Education and the University of California at 
Los Angeles^ The American Freshmanj National Norms for Fall 1974 , prepared 
by A.W, Astin, et al\V (1974) ^ \ 
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TABLE 55~Parcant and median dallar amount of undergraduate financial support, 
by source and slesci United States^ 1972 



Source of 
support 


Men 


Women 


Percent 

receiving 

support 


Median 

dollar 
Miount^ 


Percent 

raceiving 

support 


Median 
dollar^ 
Miount ^ 


Family 


82 


3,392 


90 


4,184 


Scholarship 


42 


1,632 


46 


970 


Loan 


39 


2,038 


41 


1,884 


Employment 


85 


2,648 


73 


1,618 


2 

All- sources 




9,592 




8,968 



1. Among those receiving aid from that source* 

2, Individual sources do not total "all sources" because they are reported in 
median dollar amounts * 

NOTE— Data are abstracted from a longitudinal survey in 1972 which followed 
up freshmen who entered college in 1968, Only students who had completed 
4 years of school in 1972 were studied* 

SOURCE i Higher Education Research Institute, Los Angeles, unpublished manuscript 
The Allocation of Financial Aid by Sax, Rac^, and Parental Income , prepared 
by A.W* Astin and C.E. Christian (1975). 
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TftBll B6~Distribution of undergra'duatii, By annual tuition, lourca of support, sex, and residencei 
united States, 1972 , 

(in perGentages) 



mtion^ (m dollars) 
and source of support 




Men 






Women 


Living 
with parants 


Othar living 
;:/irrahgeinents 


Living 

with parflnts 


Other living 
arzangenienti 


Pircent 

raceiving 

iupport 


Mfiflian 
dollar 
mount-'' 


Percent 
. riceiving 
support 


Mediin 
doUir 
amount^ 


Percent 

raciiving 

support 


Mediin 
dollar 
Miount^ 


Pereant 

reciiving 

aupport 


Median 

dollarj^ 

amount 


Low ($499 and below) 


















Family 


75 


2,600 


72 


2,430 


82 


2,108 


-Jl 


3,728 


Scholarship 


35 


1,506 


38 


1,534 


35 


730 


42 


820 


Loan 


29. 


1,870 


40 


1,828 


30 


1,282 


46 


1,660 


, Emplopent 


88 


2,010 


82 


2,332 


76 


1,590 


70 


1,436 .. 


all SourciS 




6,?56 




9,304 




5,268 




7,476 


Maaium (?500-1^499J 


















' Family ' r ' 


78 


2,094 


85 


3,464 


86 


2,374 


92 


4,232 


Scholarship 


41 


1,366 


42 


1,240 


■ 43 


760 


53 


920 


Loan 


33 


1,114 . 


42 . 


2,136 


42 


1,688 


46 


2,038 


ttplopant' 


86 


2,816 


87 


2,960 


74 


1,828 


76 


1,618 


AU Soureei 




7,912 




9,424 




6,540 




8,848 


High ($1^500 and abovi) 


















Family 


82 


3,344 


92 


6,756 


87 


3,968 


95 


8,728 


SGholarship 


54 


2,192 


48 


2,720 


54 


1,814 


43 


2,136 


Loan 


45 


2,108 


46 


2,388 


47 


1,968 


38 . 


2,234 ' 


Implopint 


84 


3v248 ■ 


82 


2,840 


76 


1,884 


69 


1,618 


All Sources 




9,904 




14,592 ^ . 




9,376 




13,824 



1. 



those receiving aid from that souroe, 



NOTE--Data are abstractid from a longitudinal survey in 1972 which foUowad up freihien who entsrid coUife in 
1968, Only students who had qornpletid 4 ysars of school in 1972 wars studied. 



SOUBCEi High Iducation Research Institute, Los Angeles, unpublishsd manuseript The Allocation of Financial Aid by Sex , 
2^^^^afift- and Parental Inosme. prepared by A, W, Astin and C. I, Christian (197S), 



TABI£ S7"SourGes of finanGial support for proprietary and other postseaondary 



freshmen 1 United States^ 1974 






(in percentages) 




- ■ '-r ::? 
• 




Proprietary 


CQiranunity college 


- -- - 

All college and ; 


Source of support 


freslmen 


freshmen " 


university frestaienft 


Grants 








Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 


40 


24 


2B ■ ■•--5 




J-JL 


c 

Q 




Work Study 




8 


13 


Loan 








Federally Guaranteed Student Loan 


40 


7 


10 


National Direct Student Loan 


12 


A 




Other 


14 


c 


7 ' ■ 


Bniplo^ent 








■"^Part-time * 


55 


70 


70 ■ 


Full-- time 


12 


. 16 




Personal Savings 


42 


54 


57 


Parents or Fanily 


71 


.73 


80 .J 


Saholarships 






•r. 


State Scholarships 


7 


15 


19 .^---^tl 


Local or Private 


12 


13 


20 


Spouse 


S 


3 


2 ' J,: 



i G*" I p Benefits , '. ' '^-H 

/ Personal G.I* Benefits 24 (of men) 6 (of men) 3 - (of men)';; 

r Parent's G.I, Benefits 3 (of men) 3 (of men) 2 (of men)':^j 



; Social Security Dependent's Benefits 11 10 ' i Vii 

• :— — ^ — — — _™_ _____ — ' i 

NOTE — Thm percentages for propriatary students are baaad on a sample of 1,446| percentages 
'. for the two other categories are based on weighted Ns to represent the universe. , . I ji: 

SOURCE! Higher Eduoation Research Institute, The Proprietary Student , prepared by C. E. Christian 
(1975) . ■■ 
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TABLE SS-Sourcas of finpcm suppprt fgi; firit.yaa? ef postbaaeiUu^eate stud^, by iiss United States j 1971' ■ 





Total 




■ Mm 






Sourcii 


Nn^er Percentage 




N^er Percf ntlie 




Nuifter Bircintagi; 



Total 


219,476 


100 


137,542 


100 


81,934 


100 


dlowihips^ laholarshipi, traineeshipii etc 


i 












NBF 


5,367 


2 


4,231 


3 


■ 1,137 


1 


NIH; NIMH, PHS 


3,777 


2 


2,187 


2 


1,590 


2 


NDEA 


6,253 


3 


4,752 


4 


1,501 


2 


Other. HEW 


2,162 


1 


862 


1 


1 ^ Art 

1,300 


2 


Other U*i* govsrninent 


5,781 


3 


4,324 


3 


1,457 


2 


State or local govarnment 


2,480 


1 


1,578 


1 


902 


1 


School or univeriity 


,5,935 


3 


3,530 


3 


2,305 


3 


private foundations, organisations 


3,315 


2 , 


2,333 


2 


982 


1 


Induitry or businiii 


2,991 


1 


2,356 


2 


635 


1 


.Other fellowships ^ scholarshipi 


1,651 


1 


943 


1 


708 


1 


iplopent 














faculty appointment 


1,325 


1 


435 


** ■■ 


. , 890 


1 


Tiaching aiiiitintship 


11,362 


5 


8,023 


6 


3,339 


4 


Risearch aisistantship 


6,136 


3 


4,592 


3 


1,543 


2 


Other part-tima during aaadeinic year 


8,566 


4 


6,599 


5 


1,967 


2 


Other 


31,524 


14 


16,576 


12 


14,948 


18 


her . 














Withdrawals from savings ? asiits 


34,775 


16 


19,326 


14 


15,449 


19 " 


Spousi*s iarnlngs or fundi 


25,829 


12 


12,942 


9 


12,837 


16 


Support from parents or ralativas 


29,745 


14 


21,014 


IS 


■ 8,731 


11 


GI benef iti 


8,820 


4 


7,811 


6 


1,009 


1 


tl.S* governniint loans 

State and local govermnant loans 


1,640 


1 


1^311 


1 


329 


** 


774 


*» 


514 


** 


261 


** 


Coniercial loans (banks / etc) 


2,698 


1 


1,315 


1 


1,384 


2 


Other loans 


1,293 


1 


587 


** 


707 


1 


Partial aid frdin einployer (tutition 














raimbursement or waiver, grants, itc) 


S,932 


4 


6,134 


5 


2,798 


3 


Other 


6,343 ■ 


3 


3,167 


2 


3,175 


: 4 



NOi;~All columni lay not totil 1001 due to rounding. Double asterix indicates less thin .5, 



SOURCE! toerican Council on EduQation, Five and Tan Years After College Entry , E, E. El-Khawas and A.S. Bisconti (1974). 
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TABLE 59~Primary source of income sinoe entering graduate echool, by sexs 
United States/ 1969 

(in percentages) 





Graduate students at 


all degree 


I levels 


Source 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Fellowship 


14 


14 


14 


Teaching/Research 
Assistantship 


22 


23 


20 


Nonacademic job 


20 


24 


12 


Spouse's job 


17 


12 


27 


Savings 


4 


4 


5 


Investaients 


1 


1 


1 


Aid from family 


8 


8 


8 


l^rsonal loan 


1 


1 


1 


Government or 

Institutional loan 


4 


5 


4 


Other M 


9 


9 


10 



NOTE — ^All columns may not total 100% due to rounding. 



SOURCE I American Council, on Education, The American ^Graduate Student i h 
Nomative Daacription, prepared by J, A, Creager (1971), 
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TABLE 60*--Distribution of financial aid to graduate students, by type and 
amount of aid and sax of studantsS United States, 1973 





Percent of 


Ave rag 


B dollar value of 


award 




those 








Tuition and 


Type of financial aid 


rece^ 


vino" awards 


Direct I 




Pee Waiver 




Men 




Men 




Men 


Woinen 


Total nonserviGe awards 


12 




2389 




1579 


1446 


Awarded by Institution 














Fellowships or scholar^ 














ships 


a 


9 


2309 


2280 


1353 


1392 


Traineeships 


3 


4 


2608 


2472 


2114 


1761 


Other 


5 


4 


2955 


2799 


1244 


1179 


Awarded by external (otiier) 














sources 


4 


4 


2587 


2442 


1545 


1519 


Total servioe awards 


31 


25 


2648 


2536 


1311 


1302 


(Other nonrepayable aid) 














Research assistantships 


12 


8 


2647 


2638 


1274 


1337 


Teaching assistantships 


22 


22 


2501 


2476 


1260 


1255 


Other graduate assistantships 7 


8 


2561 


2472 


1128 


1132 


Ins true tor ships ^ 


7 


9 


5037 


3388 


705 


1000 


Other 


10 


4 


2362 


2276 


1206 


1214 


Institutional loans 


12 


14 










GI bill 


19 


3 











NOTE—Data are from a survey of graduate deans in which 50 schools provided 
useable statistics, 

SOURCE 1 Higher Education ResearGh Institute, Los Angeles, Men and Women Graduate 
Students: The Question of Equal Opportunity , by L,C, Solmon " (1975) , 
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4 16.14 

TABLE 61 — Number of women fallowship applicants and raoipiants, by j diyitea ; 
United States, 1963-68 





Appld 


^cante 


RaGipianta 


Field 


Total 


Numbar 
of 

women 


Parcantaga 
of 
women 


Total 


Nun^er 

of 
woman 


Peraentaga 
of 
woman 


Physical Sciences 


7,717 


359 


5 


2,140 


163 


8 


Social Sciancas'^ 


9,801 


955 


10 


2,187 


388 


18 


Arts and Humanitias 


8,403 


1,180 


14 


1,927 


294 


15 


2 

Prof aasional 


548 


49 


9 


4,618 


337 


7 


3 

Education 


23,659 


8,160 


34 


6,299 


2,637 


42 


4 

Unclaseif iad 


66,778 


12,722 


19 105,356 22,857 


22 



1» 3,835 applications/485 racipients not catagorizad by sax. 

2, 2 , 854 ' applications not categorized by aex* 

3, 950 applicants not categoriaed by sex* 

4, 49,542 applicants not categorized by sex. 

SOURCE I Association of Amarican Colleges, Washington, Woman in Fallowship and 
Training Programs , by C.L* Attwood (1972) . 
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TABLE 62-Reisons of 1966 frestaan for not enrolling it first-ohoica graduate or 





profassional ichool, by sex and fialdi Unitad StataSr 1971 






. .. ■■■■ ■ir 

■ ".. i 






(in perciatagii) ■ . 














Graduate Field 






■ 'i: 

I 

l," 

Reaions 


Total 
(P53,33?) 


(Ns3S,320)) 


(W8,017 


liological 
SGienoei 


Physical 

Sciincis s 


Health 

£18103 

,(NSS;324) 


Social 
Scisncss 
(Ns6,873) 


Othir 
Fiaiai 

(P3i,ia6)f 


Was not acQipted 




• 61 


. 30 


55 


43 


74 


57 


51 


No finansial assiitinci 
offirid 


16 


U 


25 


23 


30 


4 


,18 


•■ ■■■■ 

17 


Unaeciptibli amount of 
financial assistanca offered 5 


4 


5 


4 . 


' 13 


4' 


1 ■ 




Batter tarmi of financial assist- 
ance at seeond-choiae school 9 


. 7 


12 


1 


17 


2 


12 


. 

10 - 



other reasons (not financial) 31 



24 



23 



23 



26 



34 



SOURCE^ Smarican Council on Education, Washington, gj^ and Ten Years after CQllege Entry , by E. H. El-iiawas and 
A.S, BisGonti (1974) . - > " ' ^ 
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TABLE 63~Pinanalal esqperienaes of 1961 freshnien who were 1971 graduate students^ 
by sex I United States^ 1971 

(in parcentagas) * 



Exper ienoe s 



Total Man Women 



Financial Situation 




-- ' 






Had a major eondern for meeting expenses 




29 


31 


25 


Racaived much leas financial asaistance than 


I needed 


11 


12 


9 


A fellowship was not renewed when expected 




1 


2 


1 


Worked (or expect to wrk) on thails off campus 








while employed full-time 




16 


16 


17 


Workad (or expect to work) on thesis as part 


of my 








axmployment on a resaareh project 




8 


9 


5 


Obstaclas to Completing Study 










Loss of fellowship/ scholarship^ traineeship 




1 


1 


1 


Other financial problems 




15 


15 


14 


Family obligations 




18 


15 


24 


Duties involved in a teaching assistantship 




3 


3 


2 


Duties involved in a research assistantship 




1 


1 


1 


Administration of stipend 




1 


** 


1 


Reasons for Interrupting Study 










Took a job 




42 


44 


38 


Home/child care responsibilities 




28 


17 


44 


No fellowship (scholarship^ grant) offered 




5 


4 


6 


Fellowship/ etc. , terminated 




2 


2 


1 


Other financial problems 




16 


16 


17 


Tired of being a student 




35 


39 


31 


Academic difficulties 




8 


10 


4 


Changed career plans 




20 


24 


15 


Wanted to reconsider goals and interests 




26 


29 


23 


Moved to different location 




21 


17 


26 



NOTE~The double asterix indicates less than .5, The Ns for the financial situation 
and obstacles section of the table arei totals354|796j man ^226 # 887 f and women^ 
127,910. The Ns for the interrupting study portion ares total =166, 020 i men^ 
96, 671 i and women;^69,350. 

SOURCES American Council on Education, Washington, Five and Ten Years after College 
Entry y by 1, H. 11-Khawas and A*S, Bisconti (1974), 
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CHAPTER 6 



MULT WOMEN AND ACCESS TO POSTSECONPARY EDUCATION 

Adult women rapreaant a population that "often wants and needs to return 
to sGhool for further training or education at the postsecondary level. 
But because, moat postsecondary institutions are structured to acconanodate 
the typical IS-yaar-old^ especially thm male, who enters directly after 
high school graduation for continuous, full-'time study ^ adult women may 
have difficulty accomplishing the return to education- This chapter 
looks first at some of the personal problems and institutional barriers 
that adult women encounter as they seek access to postsecondary education 
and then describes the continuing education programs for women developed 
during the 1960s and deaigned to facilitate access for this population* 

PERSONAL PROBLEMS 

Basing their discussions on direct observations or on data gathered 
informally from women in a single program or at one institution, a 
number of witers (Hunter, 1965 i Brandenberg, 1974 i Durchhols and O'Connor, 
1973) have enumerated some of the problems that adult women face as 
they enter - or consider a return to education. These problems include 
lack of information, difficulties in resuming education and preparing 
for a career, lack of self-confidence, financial stringencies, and time 
constraints. Hunter comments! "As women become increasingly aware of the 
fact that it is possible to resume or begin a career , as maternal duties 
diminish, there is a confusion and a hesitancy about just how they may 



pick up the reins" (Hunter p,311)* Other writers have indicated 
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that, though women may want to work, they are often uncertain about 
what OGcupation would bast suit their interests and abilities* 

In addition to uncertainty over goals or over the best way of 
implementing them, other debilitating feelings may hamper the adult 
woman who oontemplates a return to education* She may, for exanple, 
lack self-confidence F having been away from school for a period, she 
may doubt her own ability to succeed as a student and may fear competition 
with younger women as well as with men. Or, if she is married and has 
children, she may feel guilty about leaving her home and family^=-or, 
as she sees it, "abandoning" them^^to undertake a time-consuming venture 
that she finds so personally fulfilling* Spending money on her own 
education^^money that might have gone toward the children's college 
education or a family trip^^may trigger guilt feelings. Or, if she 
has been socialized to believe that women should be nonassertive, she 
may experience guilt over her aggressiveness in pursuing an education. 

This third type of guilt is often reinforced by societal attitudes 
which decree that a woman's place is in the home and that the woman's 
proper role is to be a supportive and compliant wife and a nurturant 
mother. These attitudes may be expressed by her husband and children, 
by other relatives, by frienus* It is difficult for the woman, faced 
with criticism, skepticism, 4^i.d disapproval from the people she respects 
and loves, to find the courage to go ahead with her plans to return to 
education. 

On a more practical level, many women have difficulties arranging 
their schedules Bf- that they can carry out their responsibilitleii 
Academic work repiesents a major investment of time— not only attending 
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classes but doing library work and studying^=and most adult woman 
have other demands to meet* If married, they usually have hom^aking 
and child care responsibilities i if not married, they often have job 
responsibilities . 

A recent study of continuing education programs for women (CEW) 
and their clients (Astin, in press,- this study is described in greater 
detail later in the chapter) revealed a little more about the nature and 
extent of the problems experienced by adult women who return to education 
(table 64) * One in five of the women participating in a CEW program at 
the time of the study reported that lack of time was a major problem 
for them, ' and the same fraction said that job responsibilities or family 
obligations constituted significant obstacles to their participation. 
Other personal problems were (in descending order ) lack of specific 
skills and abilities, lack 'of direction or purpose, lack of self-confidence 
lack of energy, guilt about money, and guilt about neglecting the 
children. Only 5 percent said that nonsupportive family attitudes 
constituted a problem for them, and the same proportion cited medical 
reasons . 

By far the most frequently mentioned problems, however, were progrMi- 
related. The times at which classes were offered posed problems to 46 
percent; the location of classes (or the distances involved, or transport- 
tation difficulties) was cited by one in four participants i another one 
in four mentioned costs. 

The problems encountered by adult women in returning to school varied 
somewhat according to their marital status (table 65 ) , age (table 66 ) , 
and racial/ethnic background (table 67) . Costs ware a major problem 
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for 30 percent of the single (never married) women, 39 percent of the 
previously married {separatad/divorGed/widowed) women ^ but only 17 
percent of the married women. Costa were a major problem for 31 percent 
of the younger women (age 30 and under), compared with 15 percent of 
the women between age 41 and 50, Nonwhite women (39 percent) were 
more likely to have difficulty with costs than white women (25 percent) • 

Married women and women age 31=40 were the most likely to eKperience 
conflicts because of family obligations, whereas single women and those 
^ age 41-50 felt pressure from job responsibilities. Participants under 

age 51 more frequently reported problems due to lack of time that did 
older women, and women under 40 were more likely to feel guilty about 
money or about neglecting children. Minority women were twice as likely 
as white women to say that a lack of specific skills constituted a problem. 

Many of the participants in CEW were working toward a degree or 
certificate; of those enrolled in such program, one in five eKpressed 
major concern about their ability to finance their education or training, 
and another 44 percent indicated some concern* 

Thus, the problems that the adult woman encounters when she returns 
to education may vary, depending on her age, her racial/ethnic background, 
her marital status, and the kind of progrM she is enrolled in. An 
understanding of these difficulties will help .postsecondary institutions 
to gear their services to the needs of various subgroups within the 
population of adult women* 

mSTlTUTIQNAL BARRIERS 

Once a woman has managed to overcome her personal.^ problems to the 
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point of enrolling in a postsecondary institution, she enGountera 
institutional barriers, and this ia eapecially so if she enrolls in a 
traditional collegiate program. Although there is ample evidence that 
older men and women are serious / highly motivated/ and generally 
competent students (e,g./ Crosman and Gustav, 1966), colleges and univer^- 
sities are often reluctant to admit them, especially if they are women* 
Admissions procedures are the first obstacle* Brandenberg states 
the problem concisely i '*The predictive validity of outdated transcripts 
and letters of recommendation, and even of results of recently taken 
entrance examinations stressing skills that may be rusty after a long 
interruption of formal education, is questionable at best" (Brandenberg, 
1974/ p. 15) * (Man returning to education encounter the same problem, 
of course. The focus here is on women, however, who are more likely to 
drop out of college because of marital and family duties, such as child^ 
rearing) * 

Having been away from formal education for a long period gives rise 
to other problems for the adult woman returning to education* To whom 
can she turn for letters of recomnendation? It is unlikely that any 
teacher will remember her well enough to be able to give an accurate 
evaluation of her aptitudes and academic promise, both of which may 
have changed in the interim. How can she expect to do as well on college 
entrance tests as the recent high school graduate who has just completed 
the subject areas covered by such tests? The woman who has been out 
of school for five or six years (37 percent of the women in Astin's 
sample had been away for at least six years) , may find her memory of 
algebra and American history inadequate to answer the c^estions on 
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achievemant tasts in those fields. 

Finally, the women returning to eduaation after a long interruption 
may find that the institution will not accept her previous college credits ^ 
Many colleges and universities have such tiine limits * The UCLA Graduate 
School of Education for example, does not transfer credit if it is 
seven years or older. Thus, the woman who completed her sophomore year 
ten years earlier finds that she must begin all over again* Moreover , 
many institutions have rules about which credits are transferable from 
institution to institution; it is important to ascertain just what the 
picture is nationwide*"^ 

The cost of going to college is a second major obstacle, and adult 
women are particularly vulnerable to financial problems (table 68) , 
Student aid programs are simply not designed for the 35-year-old freshman ^ 
though her need may be as great or greater than that of the younger 
freshman. The married woman who enrolls as a student frequently has 
family obligations that preclude her working to pay her own way and thus 
force her to depend upon her husband* As had been pointed out, in most 
states if the husband "does not consent to share his income for her tuition 
or will not sign a student loan application, she will not be able to go 

i 

to college. She will be ^ineligible for financial aid because of her 
husband's earnings" (Durchholz and O'Connor, 1973, p*62) , 

Many women who return to school can enroll only part-time because 
of family or job demands. Yet financial aid is usually available onlyi 
to full=time students. Mulligan writes i "Students who attend school 
part time generally do so because they have responsibilities and commit-^ 
ments which preclude full=time attendance. Rather than exhibiting a 
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responsiveness, however / to the high degree of motivation and great 
need associated with Euch attendanGe^ the Federal Government has concen'- 
trated its programs of financial assistance on full-time students" 
(Mulligan, 1973, p.l4) . 

The costs of postsecondary education create particular problems 
for lower-inGome woman and for women who are heads of households. Cross ^ 
in a study of adult women-in two-year institutions, reports that "financial 
prassure is the greatest concern for [raturning adult] women students as 
many are self-supporting or are heads of households" (Cross, 1975, p, x ) , 
Project Second Start (Robinson, Paul, and Smith, 1973) was based on 46 
women in Special Adult Programs at Brooklyn College i 38 had incomes of 
19,000 or less; 27 were single heads of households. These women (the 
group was about equally divided between white and nonwhite) had to pay 
not only for their education but also for child care. Most of them 
financed their education through earnings from employment savings, 
financial aid, and commercial loans. Because being able to work was 
critical, the program had to be arranged to accoraaodate these women. 

Though adult women must often enroll as part-time students, and 
while almost half prefer part'-time study (Astin^ in press) ^ collegiate 
institutions favor full-"time students; part-time students are expected 
to enroll for evening classes. But adult women vary in their needs and 
require a wide choice of class times. Those who have preschoolers may 
prefer classes in the evening or on weekends when another adult is 
available to babysit* Those with older children want classes scheduled 
during the day/ when their children are in school. Not only the time 
but also the place that courses are offered is important, since the 
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returning studsnt does not live on campus and frequently must coimute 
some distance to attend a class, Thus^ classes that meet four or 
five days a week for one hour are generally less donvenient than are 
longer sessions once or twice weekly, or independent study. 

Certain institutional policies and regulations may complicata 
the. lives of adult women returning to education* For instance^ in 
our highly mobile society, where people frequently make job changes 
that require them to move considerable distances and where the wife is 
expected to follow the husband, a married women working toward a college 
degree may suddenly find herself, in her final year, forced to enter a 
new institution with a residency requirement of two years. Rigid 
course requirements and class prerequisites are onerous to the adult 
woman, physical education requirements being a prime example • Adult 
women with other responsibilities have a difficult enough time coordinating 
academic classes with their other activities without the additional 
burden of having to take gym classes. 

An article on older women students sums up the situations "The 
uncertainty and insecurity of the women may..be exacerbated by college 
services that are geared for younger students in a different life situa= 
tion" (Brandenberg, 1974, p. 15), 



CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WQj^N 

Continuing education progrMS for women (CEW) were established by 
dedicated leaders, usually academic women, who recognized that adult women 
considering a return to education faced special problems and required 
programs that would assist them in making the transition back to school 
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with a few extraneouB complications as possible. From modest beginnings 
in the early 1960 's^ CEW programs have proliferated under the auspices 
of many postsecondary institutions. Their eKact number today is 
dif f icult to determine because of wide variations in functions and 
quality of programs. A recent study sponsored by the National Coalition 
for Women's Education and Development # examined 15 CEW progr^s housed 
in postsecondary institutions i in^dept^ interviews were conducted with 
prograjn staff (directors, faculty^ counselors) , administrators in the 
parent institutions, and the women partiGipating in the ^^^rams (Astin, 
in press) , The following description is based on the 15 progrMiS in 
that study. * 

The programs are designed to serve a varied clientele i women who 
have never attended college^ women with some college experience who 
dropped out before getting the bachelor's degree and who now want to 
complete their college work, women with advanced degrees who want to 
engage in independent study or to update their knowledge, women who want 
vocational training so that they can enter the job market or get better 
jobs, women who want to follow avocational interests. Depending on its 
sige, funding / and focus, a CEW program may seek to serve any or all 
of these subgroups of adult women, by offering seminars^ conferences, 
workshops, credit and noncredit courses, degree progrMis, paraprof essiona 
training and retraining progrwns* 

Counseling and information or referral services are common to 
virtually all CEW progrMS* Through individual or group counseling 
sessions, women learn to assess themselves more realisitically in an 
atmosphere supportive of self ^explorationi testing is often a part of 
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this self -evaluation process. Infoannation and guidance about 
appropriate existing programs in the parent institution or at other 
institutions are available^ as is occupational information; few CEW 
programs have adequate job placement services r however. 

Many of the programs offer credit or noncredit classes tailored 
to the various needs and interests of the returning student. Curricula 
range all the way from skills-oriented training to the traditional 
liberal arts* An effort is made to schedule classes at times and locations 
(for instance, in churches and community buildings throughout the city 
and its suburbs) convenient for adult vramen with other responsibilities, 
(That these efforts may not always be sufficient is evidenced by the 
large proportion of CEW participants who cited time and location of 
classes as major problems encountered during their participation in 
CEW, as was reported earlier in this chapter) # 

In some cases, regular college degrees are offered through the 
continuing education program; in others, the program acts as an 
intermediary to enroll degree applicants at the parent institutions i 
in still other cases, the program serves more as a clearinghouse to inform 
women of existing degree programs that may suit their needs* 

Some continuing education programs offer certificate programs, a 
unique feature of 'CEW, whereby wOmen are prepared, in a year or less 
of classwork, for jobs requiring specialiEed skillsi e*g,, legal assistant, 
counseling assistant, landscape architect assistant* Women who want to 
test out their interest in ,a field or who are not prepared to under- 
take years of academic work to prepare for a career can in a relatively 
short period acquire the skills necessary for them to work in their 
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choBen area, Cartificate programs are espeaially valuable to those 
women without job skills or experience who ^-because of divorGe or 
bereavement- — are suddenly faaed with the necessity of supporting 
themselves and their families for the first time* 

To suimnarizei Though there are wide variations in continuing 
education programs for women/ the goal of helping the adult woman to 
make the baGk^tO'-school transition is common to all. Through gounseling 
services / they aid her in defining her goals and assessing herself j in 
addition/ they supply her with information about available educational 
and vocational options. They serve as an intermediary with the parent 
institution/ assisting her to bypass rigid requirements* Conditional 
admission; credit for life experience; part-time study; flexible and 
convenient class scheduling in terms of location/ time/ and frequency 
of meetings I relaKation of course preprequisites-^all these are essential 
elements of CEW. 

Though many colleges and universities have recognized the demand 
for CEW and have developed programs to meet this demand/ their support 
is often qualified. Some programs must pay their own way through tuition 
and fees; others are funded out of institutional budgets but in times 
of financial stringency suffer the threat of cuts. Such constraints 
mean that few programs can offer financial aid to their students; nor 
can they do much toward developing programs that will reach a wider 
clientele/ particularly lower^income and minority women/ who are currently 
somewhat underrepresented in CEW programs. Moreover/ though most 
^^rams are allowed autonomy in their day-to-day operation/ they are 
ultimatily dependent upon the good will and continued support of an 
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administrator in the parent institution* Adininistrative favor and 
financial solvency are the two determinants of a CIW program's 
continued existence. 

SUMMARY 

The adult woman who wants to return to the formal educational 
system after some time away from it faces a variety of difficulties* 
Some of these are personal i lack of information/ lack of self ^confidence , 
guilt about taking time and money away from her family societal 
pressures/ time constraints because of family and job* Other difficul- 
ties are posed by institutional barriers i admissions requirements 
designed for students coming directly from high school ^ policies against 
accepting college credits after a certain time/ financial aid programs 
designed for the traditional student/ rules that discourage part^ 
tine study/ rigid course requirements/ and classes scheduled at in^ 
convenient times and places* 

CEW programs are designed to facilitate the adult woman's return 
to education. Their effectiveness underscores the. need for colleges 
and universitites to adopt a more fleKible attitude that will allow them 
to accommodate to individual differences and to serve a more diverse 
clientele I not just adult women but other groups which at present are 
denied full access to postsecondary education* 
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1. We were not able to identify specific studies on this topic. 
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TABLE 64— Obstacles to participation in continuing education prograins cited by 
women currently enrolled i United States ^ 1974 

(in percentages) 



Lack of aalf-conf idence 

Lack of energy^ physical andurance 

Guilt about money 

Guilt about neglect of children 

Negative experience with instructor 

Medical reasons 

No n- supportive fM^ily attitudes 
Other A 



UD5 uacj.es 


Participating women 




(N^649) 


Time of day classes offered 


46 


Location, distance, transportation 


26 


Costs 


26 


Lack of time 


20 


Job responsibilities 


19 


Family obligations 


18 


Lack of specific skills/abilities 


15 


Lack of direction/purpose 


15 



12 
11 
9 
8 
8 
5 
5 
2 



SOURCE; tin pressL D. C, Heath and Co., Soma Action of Her Own; The Adult 
Woman and Higher' Education , H. S. Astln, Ed. (1976), 
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TABLE 65 — Obstacles to partiGipation in continuing education programs cited 
by participating women, by racet United States, 1974 

(in percentagea) 



Obstacles 


White 


Non^white 




(Ns609) 


(N-37) 


Costs 


25 


39 


Lack of specific skills and/or 






abilities 


15 


29 



SOURCE! (in press) D. C. Heath and Co*, Some Action of Her Own: The Adult 
Women and High Education , H* S, Astin, Ed. (1976) . 
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TABLE 66=-'Obstacies to participation in continuing education programs cited hy 
participating woman ^ by agei United States^ 1974 

(in perGentagea) 



Obstacles 


30 years and 
under 

(N=212) 


31-40 
(N= 


years 
=206) 


41-50 


years 
sl3S) 


51 years 
and above 
{N=90) 


Costs 




38 




25 




15 


13 


Family obligations 




16 




24 




21 


3 


Job responsibilities 




18 




18 




23 


14 


Lack of time 




21 




23 




23 


8 


Guilt about money 




10 




12 




6 


4 


Guilt about negleot of 


children 13 




11 




5 


2 



SOURCE: (in press) D, C* Heath and Co*, Some Action of Her Own: The Mult 
Woman and Higher Education y H.S* Astin^ Ed, (1976)- 
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Ti^LE 67 "Obstacles to partieipation in Gontinuing education prograiii^' cited by 
participating women^ by marital status i United .States, 1974 . . . ^ 

(in percentages) 



iffy . ' ^ ■ 


Obstacles 


Single 


Married 


Separated/Divorced/Widowed 






(M=108) 


(N=426) 

■■■ .J 


(N=112) 




; Costs 


30 


17 




■^■■■1 '■ = 


Pamily obligations 


1 


18 


19 


% '. 


Job rasponsibilitiea 


19 


7 


12 ; 



SOURCE I (In press) D. C. Heath and Co, , gome Action of Her Owni The Adult 
Woman and Higher Iducatian , H* S, Astini Ed. (1976), 
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TABI^ 68"Financial CQncerns of continuing education partiGipants enrolled in 
dagree programs i Unitad States^ 1974 

(in percentagaa) 







Financial concerns 


Participants 
(N^271) 


Major concerns about financing 
education or training (not sure 
1 will have enough fund a to 
complete it) 


21 


Some concern (but I will probably 
have enough funds) 


44 


No concern (I am confident that 
1 will have sufficient funds) 


36 



SOURCEi (In press) D.C* Heath and Co,^ Some Action of Her Owni The Adult Wonen 
and Higher Education ^ H,S, Astiin, (Bd^) (1976), 
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CHAPTER 7 f 
IMPLICATIONS AND l^COJTONDATIQNS 

The findings presented in the body of this report have a number of 
implieations Uiat provide a frOTiework for recoiroendations about program- 
matio efforte to be undertaken by postsecondary educational institutions. 
In addition, they suggest tiie need for research toat can provide more and 
better information and for data collection metiiodSp Finally, they have 
rOTiifications for current legislative efforts* 

PROGRMl EFFORTS 

Insofar as action to be undertaken by educational institutions is 
concerned, our recommendations cover yiree areasj high school preparation^ 
participation in postsecondary education, and institutional policies and 
practices* 

High School Preparation 

It is evident that, if women are to have the same occupational 
opportunities as men do, steps must be taken by the seeonda:^ schools to 
ensure that they have the necessary preparation* First, girls who In high 
school take vocational curricula should be encouraged to diversify their 
fields of study from «ie typically "female" courses into toe technical 
courses that are now the domain of boys. Second, high school girls 
enrolled In academic and college prepajratory curricula should be 
counseled to enroll In and complete more courses In mathematics and 
science. As the situation stands now, women often underprepare themselves 
in these areas because they fail to realize that such preparation consider- 
i^ly enlarges their options and thus may be crucial to their future lives* 

2()3 



Many young women continue to^ beliave that postsecondary education 
bears little relation to their future lives - one reason why fewer women 
than men pursue postseconclary education. In addition ^ high school girls 
are more likely than high school boys to perceive the costs of a post- 
secondary education as a barrier* A lack of information about financial 
aid resources and a tendency to undea^repare in science and mathematics 
both impede young women in formulating and implementing their postsecondaj^ 
plans* Thus, in dealing with high school girls, counselors have a dual 
responsibility 1 To help them develop more realistic outlooks about their 
future lives, and to provide practice and detailed information about the 
financial costs of an education and about sources of financial aid* 

Programmatic guidance efforts can assi.^t all high school girls to 
(a) change their perceptions about appropriate occupational roles for 
women and (b) develop a better understanding of the multiple roles they 
are likely to assume in the future* Specific efforts in assisting 
women to prepare for the futuie might include specially designed courses on 
career development, to be taken by both girls and boys. Such courses would 
have two components s Self-assessment of interests and competencies, and 
occupational information, including what types of preparation are needed 
for different occupations, and what their requik^^ments and rewards are* 
Such courses would emphasize ^ through discussions and analyses how 
sex=role soqialization shapes occupational choices and would seek to 
free students from these stereotypes* 

Another ^tep that should be taken at the curricular level is to 
introduce high school girls early to technical and scientific material so 
that their interest will be aroused and their sense of competency be 
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developed . 

We would recommend that women's studies be introduced in high school 
so that students of both seKes can gain a greater understanding of the 
effects of socialization. Women's studies can elucidate the images of the 
woman as depicted in literature, hi story # and art as well as exposing the 
student to important women writers, artists, and scientists who may serve as 
role models. 

In addition to curricular changes, an effort should be made to 
develop new guidance materials, films, pamphlets and so forto. 

High school teachers and counselors are themselves products of 
socialisation. If change is to be effected, special efforts should be 
made to provide tiiem periodically with systematic training ^out seK-"role 
development and about the role that socialiEation plays in shaping the 
self-perceptions, aspirations, and educational and occupational choices 
of women. 

Since parents obviously have a profound influence on Uieir children, 
the high schools should plan* programs to assist parents in working with 
their sons and daughters on issues concerning education and career 
decisions. Not only must parents have complete information about 
postsecondary opportunities and costs, but also they must have experiencae 
that provide for sesc-role awareness. 

Participation in Postsecondary Education 

EKamining the data on women's participation in postsecondary educa- 
tion, we find that a few facts stand out. First, fewer women than men 
enter college, and this disparity in proportions increases at each 
higher level of advanced study. Second, very few women attend technical 
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institutions. Third, women in collegiate, institutions tend to major 
in traditionally female fields, such as education and health-allied 
fields r even though dramatic changes have occurred in the past few 
years, Fourto, woman in vocational education are also likely to train 
for traditionally female occupations, 

mie rattier limited participation of women, and their concentration 
in traditionally female fields, results from socialisation as to 
appropriate roles and occupations for women. Sex-role stereotypes con- 
tinue to operate as women make decisions a^out tiieir future lives. To 
overcome these stereotypes—which have already taken their toll in 
high schobl"COlleges, and in particular technological institutions, 
should attempt to develop active programs for women. Such programs 
would include special efforts to recruit high school girls to provide 
them with tutorials and remediation in mathematics and science once 
they have been admitted. 

Thm cost of postsecondary education is perceived by many young 
women as a particular problem as they make decisions about their future 
lives F once in a postsecondary institution, they continue to have special 
concerns about financing. The type and amount of financial aid available 
has been found to affect decisions about postsecondary education as well 
ai persistence while in college or graduate study. Since young women 
in general are more likely than men to depend on their parents for 
supports, those whose parents do not value education for their daughters 
as much as for their sons may need financial aid as much or even more as 
the male 'students. 

Work-study programs have been found to be an effective form of 
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financial aid is that they encourage persistanca. Women should continue 
to be admitted to these programs # and efforts should be made to place 
them in jobs traditionally reserved primarily for man. Work experiences 
in nontraditional areas will help women to develop new competencies 
.M and thus enlarge their^ options, . In addition, women could be encouraged 
to work while in college , since such e^eriences will make them mora 
independent^ personally and financially* ' Financial independence may 
have additional benefits in that women^will begin to view UieMelves 
as a critical part of the economy and as competent to become leaders in 
the future* 

In graduate school, women should be encouraged to compete for research 
assistantships r since this experience offers the additional benefits of 
further learning, more interaction with mentors, and future employment 
opportunities* Furthermore, woman should be encouraged to apply for 
fellowships, and professors should be encouraged to nominate women in 
greater nuiribers * 

Institut^ona^l Practices and Policies 

Colleges should continue to support women's studies, for the same 
reasons outlined earlier with respect to women's studies in high school. 
Moreover, since female role models are scarce in higher education in 
general - and in traditionally male fields in particular —special 
efforts are needed to give young women a chance to interact with role 
models^ for instance, in workshops or seminars* Films on the lives 
and activities of successful women are a further example of possible 
programmatic efforts to provide role models for college women. 

The lack of gynecological facilities and of day^care centers 
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have been viewed as forms of sex discrimination in that many women 
need such support if they are to continue their education without 
undue pressure/ To provide convenient and inexpensive health caret 
gynecological facilities should be made available as an integral part 
of: any educational institution's medical services i one of the benefits 
is psypholoefical I The provision of such facilities increases ttie woman's 
sense of belonging in the institution^ Mpreover/ as long as a woman is 
eKpected. by society to bear primary responsibility for her children and 
to follow her (husband to a new location when he makes a change, an 
effort should be made to provide for child care and to pemit part-time 
study. It would also help in such situations if institutions develop 
new and simpler ways of translating and accepting credit from oaier 
institutLons^ so that women who must follow their husbands do not lose 
credit for previous postsecondary experience. 

gESBARGH EFFORTS 

TWO substantive research needs emerge. The first is for periodic 
data collection from high school students in order to observe trends and 
changes in their plans and aspirations. Whereas data from the Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program assisted us in documenting changes in the 
plans and aspirations of college students^ we found no comparable information 
on trends among high school students, and were forced to rely solely on 
Project TALENT *s survey of high school seniors (an obviously dated source) 
and on the National Longitudinal Study, a 1972 survey of high school students, 
Thus^ we reconmtend that a program of research to collect data from high 
school students periodically and to follow up some of the cohorts be designed 
and instituted. 
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The second research need is for studies to identify Wie factors 
that influence the career decisions of women. We need to identify the 
personal characteristics^ background, and early experiences of women 
who chose and pursue different fields and careers* Equally, we need to . 
learn what variables stimulate or Inhibit career development. Some 
of these studies may be cross=sectional^ looking at young women of 
different ages, racial/ethnic backgrounds, and socioeconomic statuses 
with respect to their plans, choices, and preparation or looking at women 
in different fields to identify their differentiating personal character- 
istics, early developmental experiences, and educational eKperiences. 
Other studies should be longitudinal, identifying tee critical experiences 
in the lives of young women that result in differential aptitudes, interests 
personal traits, and values— all presumi^ly important determinants in 
career choice and development,^ For exmple, how do young children, begin 
to form concepts i^out work and ^out themselves? What kinds of home 
environments and parent-child interactions develop autonomy, high self- 
esteem, and a sense of competence in a variety of areas? ^?hat educational 
experiences reinforce a sense of self-worth and competence? What role 
do a liberal arts program, a work-study experience, career guidance, or 
specialised mathematics curricula play in developing aptitudes and 
competencies essential to appropriate career choice and development? 

These studies should be framed in the context of educational 
institutions* The underlying question must always bes What institu- 
tional practices affect women's full development and utilization? 

Prom this study of sex discrimination in educational aecess, other p.- 
mora specific research needs emerge * 
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1, To what extent do the limited career aspirations of women lead 
tiiem to enter less selective and less affluent institutions? 
As we have seen, women aspire less frequently than men to 
technical and scientific careers # and this may lead them t© 
choose smaller, more convenient^ and less expensive colleges 
over universities where technical facilities are available. 

A study designed to test whether women with different career 
aspirations select different types of institutions, indepen- 
dent of aptitudes or past achievements* would be useful in 
resolving this question. 

2, The exploratory studies we undertook on admisaions (described 
in the main report) suggest the need to es^lore fur-ttier 

(a) the factors that influence women to apply to certain 
kinds of institutions and not others (this is an eleQDOration 
of the study described above) , and (b) the rates of 
acceptance for women when aptitudes ^ high school preparation, 
and career interests are controlled* 
3p Earlier^ we reconunend a number of eurricular modifications 
and innovations. Such efforts should be accompanied by 
research to evaluate the changes that result from these 
curricular changes , 
Finally^ a word must be said about methods of data collection. 
Although surveys provide valuable information about some facets of 
oducational and occupational development, they cannot assess more 
subtle and nonverbal areas. For eKample, teacher-student interaction^ 
which may affect a woman's porception of herself , cannot be studied 
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through surveys i interviews and observations are required. 

Surveys are often limited in the way they ask for information 
from some populations. For example, asking a Chieano student whetheif 
her parents enoouraged her to pursue higher education may be inappro-- 
priate in that other family mendaers such as an older brother may play 
a more important role than the parents. Thus, a simple *yes' or 'no' 
answer oould be misleading • Interviews witii these students, however^ 
can highlight these nuances. 

LEGISLATIVE EFFORTS 

Thm Title IX regulation implementing Education amendments of 1972 
^ released at the same time as this study was undertaken^ corresponds 
directly to the findings and reconttnendations that emerge from it* 
The regulations address the issues of admissions, progruis, financial 
aid, and special services* For e^mnple, with respect to catalogs 
and other informational literature^ Title IX requires that both the text 
and illustrations of such materials reflect nondiscriminatoa^ policies* 
Title IX prohibits discrimination in counseling and in the use of 
appraisal and counseling materials* With respect to admissions. Title 
13C states that no test or other criterion of a discriminatory nature 
can be used unless it is shown to be a valid predictor. As regards 
financial aid. Title IX prohibits discrimination in amount, type/ and 
eligibility. It further indicates that seK-^speclflc monies must be matchad 
equally with nonsex'-specif ic money* The regulations require remedial 
aatlon to ovorcome the effQcts of previous discrimination baaed on sox 
which haa been found in federally assisted education programs or activities 
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It also permits affimative efforts to overcome the effects of conditions 
that have resulted in limited participation. 

In short. Title IX addresses itself to the very issues and Goncerns 
outlined and discussed in our study. It is, however, limited to 
administrative enforcement by HEW and does not provide for private 
right of aGtion, Thus, additional legislation is needed. The Regulation 
ehould be amended to provide for private right of action in order to ensure 
further that institutions comply, since .the work required to monitor 
institutions could be prohibitive for a goverMient agency* Moreover^ as institu 
tions are becoming sophisticated in "avoidance" tactics # this very Important 
legislation may have little effect unless its implementation is better 
guaranteed. 

If such an amendment is not introduced and passed, then some strong 
efforts should be made to assist State and local boards of education 
in implementing the guidelines by whatever means are appropriate at the 
state and local levels. Such means might include differential budgeting 
so that guidance efforts in the high schools will be incramsed* Or 
special monies might be made available for affirmative actions to over-- 
come disparities in participation in educational programs and activities 
resulting from previous discrimination. 

We wot^d also recoimnend that another amendment to Title IX be 
introduced to cancel the current provision with respect to admissions 
policies eKemptlng private coeducational institutions. If we are to 
encourage women to participate equally In educational experiences, 
eKemptlny private institutions that may be in a position to offer valuable 
experiynces for women while in high school or afterwards makes no sense, 
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WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 

SEC, 408, (a) This Bection may be cited as the "Women's Educational 
Equity Act of 1974." 

(b) (1) The Congress hereby finds and declares that eduoational 
programs in the United States (including its possessions) , as presently 
conducted/ are frequently inequitable as such programs relate to women 
and frequently limit the full participation of all individuals in 
American society, 

(2) It is the purpose of this section to provide educational equity 
for women in the United States, 

(c) As used' In this section, the term "Council" means the Advisory 
Council on Women's Educational Programs, 

(d) (1) The Coiranissioner is authorized to make grants to, and enter 
into contraGts with, public agencies and private nonprofit organisations 
and with individuals for activities designed to carry out the purposes 
of this section at all levels of education, including preschool, 
elementary and secondary education, higher education, and adult 
education. These activities shall include^ 

(A) the development, evaluation, and dissemination by the 

: applicant of curricula, teKtbooks, and oUier educational materials 
related to educational equity; 

(B) preservice and inservice training for educational personnel 
including guidance and counseling with special emphasis on programs 
and activities designed to provide educational equity; 

(C) research, development, and educational activities designed 
to advance educational equity i 

(D) guidance and counseling activities, including the develop- 
ment of nondiscriminatory tests, designed to assure educational 
equity; 

(E) educational activities to increase opportunities for adult 
women, including continuing educational activities and programs 
for underemployed and unemployed women; 

(F) the expansion and improvement of educational programs and 
activities for women in vocational education, career education, 
physical education and educational adminis:tration, 

(2) A grant may be made and a contract may be entered into under 
this section only upon application to the Coimnissioner , at such time, 
in such form, and containing or accompanied by such information as 
the Cormnissioner may prescribe. Each such application shall=^ 

(A) provide that the program or activity for which assistance 
is sought will be administered by or under the supervision of the 
applicant i 

(B) describe a program for carrying out one of the purposes 
set forth in subsection (a) which holds promise of making a 
substantial contribution toward attaining such purposes; and 

(C) set forth policies and procedures which insure adequate 
evaluation of the activities intended to be carried out under the 
application. 
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(3) The Commissioner shall approve applicants and amendments 
thereto which meet the requirements of paragraph (2) . 

(4) Nothing in this section shall be construed as prohibiting men 
from participating in any programs or aetivities assisted under this 
section. 

(e) In addition to the authority of the Commissioner under sub= 
section (d) , the Commissioner shall carry out a program of small 
grants, not to eKceed $15,000, each, in order to support innovative 
approaches to achieving the purpose of this aectionV and for that 
purpose the Commissioner is authorized to make grants to public and 
private nonprofit agencies and to individuals. 

(f) (1) There is established in the Office of Education an Advisory 
Council on women's Educational Programs. The Council shall be composed 

(A) seventeen individuals, some of whom shall be students, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from among individuals broadly representative 
of the general public who, by virtue of their knowledge or experience, 
are versed in the role and status of women in American societyi 

(B) the Chairman of the Civil Rights Commission; 

(C) the Director of the Women's Bureau of the Department of 
Labor; and \ 

(D) ^ the Director ofi the Women's Action Program of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Council shall elect its own Chairman, 

(2) The term of office of each member of the Council appointed 
under clause (A) of paragraph (1) shall be three years, except that— 

(A) the mambers first appointed under such clause shall serve 
as designated by the President, six for a term of one year, five 
for a term of two years, and six for a term of three years; and 

(B) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(3) The Council shall— 

(A) advise the Conmissioner witti respect to general policy 
matters relating to the administration of this section i 

(B) advise and make recommendations to the Assistant Secretary 
concerning the improvement of educational equity for. women; 

(C) make recoimnendations to the Commissioner with respect to 
the allocation of any funds pursuant to this section, including 
criteria developed to insure an appropriate geographical distribu-- 
tion of approved programs ane projects throughout the Nation; and 

^ (D) develop criteria for the establishment of program priorities. 

(4) From the sums available for the purposes of this section, the 
Commissioner is authoriEed and directed to conduct a national, com== 
prehensive review of sex discrimination in education, to be submitted 
to the council not later than a year after the date of enactment of this 
section. The Council shall review the report of the Commissioner and 
shall make such recommendations, including recoimnendations for additional 
legislation, as it deems advisable. 
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(5) The provisions of part (D) of the General Education Provisions 
Act shall apply with respsGt to the Council established under this 
subsection* 

(f) The Commissioner is directed^ at the end of each fiscal year, to 
submit to the President and the Congress and to the Council a report 
setting forth the programs and activities assisted under this section, 
and to provide for the distribution of this report to all interested 
groups and individuals, including the Congress / from funds authorized 
under this section. After receiving the report from the Commissioner, 
the Council shall evaluate the programs and projects assisted under this 
section and include such evaluation in its annual report. 

(h) For the purpose of carrying out this section, the Commissioner 
is authoriEed to expend not to exceed $30/000^000 for each fiscal year 
prior to July 1, 1978* 
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Outline of Content Analysis i Institutional Catalogs 

Nama of School 

Data of Catalog 

Type ^ 

(four yaar, community college, vocational (type), etc.) 

'Location 

(city, state) 
Salectivity 



I- Total Number of half pages in general information, admission 

requirements, academic policy, student personnel service, and 

financial aid sections 

Number of half pages devoted to women only 

Nuii±jer of half pages devoted to men only 

II. Special Admissions Policies If Mentioned, 

Not Population and 

Mentioned Mentioned Requirements 
- Affirmative Action Statement ~ " . 

(may appear elsewhere in 
catalog) 

Non-^degrea students 
Continuing education 
Extension 

If there are any differential references to groups by sex, age, or 
race, specify*- 
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III* AcademiG Policies 
For women onlyi 

For men onlyi 

IV* Housing 

Restrictions or Regulations 
For woman onlyi 

For men onlys 

V* Codes of Conduct 
For women onlyi 

For men onlyi 

VI. Social or Sub j eat Clubs (inGlude physical aGtivities) 
For women onlyr 

For men onlyi 

Vila Counseling Services 

Description and number of staff (including sax of staff) i 

Hours open I 

Services Mentioned Not Mentioned 

Individual or personal counsaling ______ 

Group counseling 
Educational counseling 
Career Advisement 

■ •■ 288 
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Vila Counseling Services (continued) 
Services 

Education library 
Testing services 
Minority counselor 
Other Special Services 
b. Special Services 

Women's Resource Center 
Gynacological Services 
Day/Child Care 
Study Skills Assistanca 
Placeinent Service 
Career Library 
VIII special Grants or Scholarships 
For Women Only 



Mentioned 



Not Mentioned 



Mentioned 



Not Mentioned 



For Men Only 



Number 

$ 



Amount 



Nuinber 

9 



Amount 



For Minority 



Number 
$ 



Amount 



iXa Analysis of Department Descriptions 



Sex 



Male Referenced Female Referenced Both Sexes Unspecified 



Mathematics 

Biology 

Psychology 
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IXa Analysis of Department Descriptions {continued) 

Sex 

Male Refer enced Female Referenced Both Sexes Unspecified 

English 

Business 

Education 

women's studies Mentioned Not Mentioned 

Number of courses 

Major available Yes No 

c. Physical Education 

Mentioned Not Mentioned 

Degree program in P.E. for ^ ' — ~ 

women 

Number of courses for men only 
Number of courses for women only 

Description of men's facilities and faculty (xerox and attach) 
Description of women's facilities and faculty (xerox and attach) 

X, Administration 

Number of Men Number of women 

President 

Vice-Presidents 

Middle Administrators 
(admissions, registrar, 
financial aids) 

Deans 

Associate/Assistant Deans 

Counseling Services staff 
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XI Faculty 

Full or Associate 
Assistant or Lecturer 

XII Enrollment 
Year 



Number of Men 



Nuntoer of women 



Number of Men 



Number of Wumen 



Kill Number of QuoteE 



Number by Men Number by Women 



XIV Illustration Analysis (pictures) 

Number 

A* Men only 
Women only 
Men and women 
Unspecified 



List activities portrayed in illustrations: 



For men I 



For women I 
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SfiMPLE OF iNSTITUTlONS 



East N ^ 32 



School 


State 


Northeastern University 


Massachusetts 


Ca2enovia Collage 


New York 


Vartnont Tachnological College 


Vermont 


Hofstra University 


New York 


Schenectady Cormnunity Gollaga 


New York 


Allegheny College 


Pennsylvania 


Howard Community College 


Maryland 


Chatham College 


Pennsylvania 


Darmouth College 


New Hampshire 


Lock Haven State Collage 


Pennsylvania 


Russell Sage College 


New York 


Mount St. Mary's 


Maryland 


Sarah Lawrence College 


New York 


Dominican College of Blauvelt 


New York 


Wheaton College 


Massachusetts 


University of Hartford 


Connecticut 


Curry College 


Massachusetts 


Bard College 


New York 


Radcliffe College 


Massachusetts 


CUNY - Queens College 


New York 


U.S* Coast Guard Acadeiny 


Connecticut 


University of Maryland^ Baltimore Co. 


Maryland 


SUNY ' Oswego 


New York 


Baptist Bible College 


Pennsylvania 


Chestnut Hill College 


Pennsylvania 


D'Youville College 


New York 


Providence College 


Rhode Island 


St, Anselm's Gollege 


New Hampshire 


Carnegie - Mellon University 


Pennsylvania 


Georgetown University 


District of Columbia 


Yale University 


Connecticut 


Boston University 


Massachusetts 
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MIDWEST N ^ 31 



School 


State 


St. Mary's Junior College 


Minnesota 


Forest Park Community College 


Missouri 


Bathany Lu the rati Co liege 


Minnesota 


Lincoln College 


Illinois 


Grand View College 


Iowa 


Missouri Baptist College 


Missouri 


Cleveland State University 


Ohio 


Indiana Institute of Technology 


Indiana 


Southwest Minnesota State College 


Minnesota 


Mundelain College 


Illinois 


Webster College 


Missouri 


Loyola University 


Illinois 


Wabash College 


Indiana 


Carleton College 


Minnesota 


St, John-s University 


Minnesota 


Olivet College 


Michigan 


Chicago State University 


Illinois 


Peru State College 


Nebraska 


University of Wisconsin^^Whitewater 


Wisconsin 


Huron College 


South Dakota 


Lake Forest Colleqe 


Illinois 


Otterbein College 


Ohio 


MacMurray College 


Illinois 


College of Emporia 


Kansas 


St. Norbert College 


Wisconsin 


Viterbo College 


Wisconsin 


Bowling Green State University 


Ohio 


Iowa State University of Sci. s Tech, 


Iowa 


College of St. Catherine 


Minnesota 


Cowley County Community Junior Go. 


Kansas 


University of Iowa 


Iowa 
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South N ^ 24 



School 



State 



Kentucky State CQllege 
Cullinan College 
Sue Bennett college 
Daniel Payne College 
Webber College 
Tyler Junior College 
Utica Junior College 

Univ« of South Carolina - Spartansburg 

Jackson State College , 

Sweet Briar College 

Loyola University 

Austin Peary State University 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

George Mason University 

Pfeiffer College 

Longwood College 

Mississippi State College for Women 
Carson-Newman College 
Warren Wilson College 
Our Lady or the Lake College 
Mississippi State University 
University of Miami 
Florida Keys Junior College 
Kittrell College 



Kentucky 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Florida 

Texas 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Mississippi 

Virginia 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

Virginia 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

North Carolina 

Texas 

Mississippi 

Florida 

Florida 

North Carolina 
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WEST N - ^13 



Srhool 


5 H a +- o 




California 


University of Colorado 


Colorado 


Mira Costa Collage 


California 


Ricks College 


Idaho 


College of Santa Fe 


New. MeKico 


Lewis & Clark College 


Oregon 


Idaho State University 


Idaho 


Claremont Men's College 


California 


Fresno State College 


California 


Northwest College 


Washington 


Lone Mountain College 


California 


University of California, Berkeley 


California 


Colorado Cbllege 


Colorado 
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PROPRIETARY INSTITUTIONS 



Fashion Institute of Design and Merchandising 
Los Angeles^ California 

Marian Court SecrGtarial School 
SwampsGott^ Massaehusetts 

Allstate Business College 
Dallas, Texas 75201 



Kensington Cornmercial School 
New Kensington, Pannsylvania 15068 

Sullivan Business College 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 

Lincoln School of Cominerca 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 

Sawyer College of Business 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 44118 

Minneapolis Patricia Stevens Schools 
Mineapolis, Minnesota 55402 

Strayer College 
Washington, D,C. 



College 
Tampa, Florida 33609 

North Alabania College of 
Huntsville, Alabama 35801 

ITT Technical Institute 
Dayton, Ohio 45414 

MassGy Junior College, Technical Division 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

United Health Careers Institute 
San Bernardino, California 92405 

The Bryman School 

Los Angeles, California 90025 

Northwestern Electronics Institute 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Rhode Island Trades Shops School 
ProvidencG, Rhode Island 02903 

Humboldt Institute 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 

Sooner Mechanical Trade School 
Oklahoina City, Oklahoma 73106 



EKLC 



96 



/ 

/ 
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List of Inetitutions 

Boston University 
Cornell 

Emory 

Johns Hopkins 

Northwestern 

Lake Forest 

Carleton 

Chathain 

Dartmouth 

Lawrenca University 

Oberlin 

P onion a 

Swarthinore 

Weeleyan 

University of Southern California 
University of California at Santa Cruz 
University of Michigan 
University of Virginia 
University of Illinois 
SUNY at Stoney Brook 
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Question from the 1975 Freshman Information form. 



What were the other colleges to which Were you How much financial 

you applied for admissions? (if you accepted aid were you offered 

applied to more than three others, name for ad- for the first year? 
the three that were most preferred ) i mission 

Name of Institution city., State Yes No Grants Loans Work= 

Study 

^: — ^ O O 5 $ $ 

f 

^' — — _= c o 9 $ 

^- — = — = — ______ o o $ $ 5 
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This report was prepared under Gontract no. 300=-73-0206 with the 
Education Division* Contractors undertaking such projects under 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to eKpress freely their 
professional judgement. This report ^ therefore^ does not neGessarily 
represent positions or policies of the Education Division, and no 
official endorsement should be inferred. 



National Center for Education Statistics 
Education Division 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 



February 1976 



SEX DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCA^IONi ACCESS TO 

P05TSEC0NDARY EDUCATION . . 

" annotations ^ i/a^u^nu j 
by 

Helen S, Astin 
Michele Harway 
Patricia McNamara 



Helen S. Astin is vica-^president of the Higher Education Research 

Institute and professor of higher education, University of Calif orni 
at Los Angeles. 

Michele Harway is a research psychologist with the Higher Education 
Research Institute^ Los Angeles, California » 

Patricia McNamara is a research analyst at the Higher Education Research 
Institute^ Los Angeles, California. 



American Council on Education. Tederal student loan progrMis^ Policy 
Analysis Service Reports ^ 3^ (1)* Washingtoni author ^ 1975, 19 pp* 



Financial Aid. Federal Student Loan Programs, 

This seminar report focuses on some of the issues arising from the two 
major federally supported student loan programs, the National Direct Stu- 
dent Loan program (NDSL) and the Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSLP) . 
An IS^month study on the cost of financing undergraduate education at 
nine high-cost private institutions is described. One issue identified as 
needing further consideration is the special problems of women borrowers 
whose work patterns and income patterns differ from those of men. It is 
doubtful that present loan programs reflect these differences, as well as 
differences in the ability to repay, sufficiently. 

Several points which demand legislative attention are raised, inuluding the 
elmination or phasing out of NDSL, the creation of alternative repayment 
schedules, the elimination of the interest subsidy # the development of an 
income-'contingent schedule for low earners, and the need for a parental 
loan plan. The Office of Education's model on roan defaults is presented. 
Using this model it has been found that the best predictor of a loan de- 
fault is type of institution attended. Five major questions to which state 
student loan guarantee agencies require answers before a stable student loan 
program can be established are discussed. (no references) 
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American Psychological Association (APA) , Task Force on Issues of 
Sexual Bias in Graduate Education. A Content Analysis of Sexual Bia s 
in Commonly Used Psychology Textbooks . Washington, vd.C . i APA, 1973, 
25 pages. 

Sex- Role Stereotypes. Sex Differences. Content Analysis. Psychology 
Texts. Graduate Education. 

This pilot study content analyzes 13 textbooks frequently used in graduate 
psychology prograins. Texts in the areas of clinical, physiological and 
social psychology, psychopathology , child dsvelopment, history, learning, 
personality, tests and measurement are included. The six criteria used 
for the content analyses are 1) proportion of content devoted to woman 
and to men, 2) total number of references in Author Index and Subject 
Index to women and to men, 3) generalizations to human behavior from all 
male, all female, male and female, and sex unspecified norm groups, 4) sex 
associated descriptors, 5) sexist colloquialisms and commentaries and 
6) sex differences and alternative explanations. ' The task force 
finds a commendable absence of gross sexist content. Instances of sexism 
are more problems of omission than commission. Failure to discuss sex 
differences or to limit their discussions to genetic^based interpretations 
is cited, as is failure in many studies to include the sex of subjects and 
experitnenter, as poor scholarship. The practice of making unwarranted 
generalizations to people^in--general from research based on one sex 
(usually male) or from studies which neglect to include sex of the subjects 
is strongly discouraged. - The use of stereotypic terms in technical mater^^ 
ials^ e.g. using "mothering" instead of "nurturing", is also cited as poor 
scholarship. Suggested guidelines pertinent to both literary style and 
content to counter English language's bias toward the masculine, con- 
clude the report. (6 references) ^ 
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Association for Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance (AMEG) Commission, 
AMEG Commission report on sex bias in interest mGasurement * Measurement 
an d Evaluabion in Guidance ^ 1973, 6^ (3), 171-177. 

Vocational Interests- SeK-Role Stereotypes. Sex Bias. Methodological 
Considerations. SVIB. SCII. 

This report by the AMEG Commission on Sex Bias in Measurement done at the 
request of the American Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) Senate 
attempts to define sex bias as a statement of its own values and as a guide 
for evaluating interest inventories* The main concern of the Commission is 
that results of interest inventories not limit occupational options for 
either sex. While the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) was identified 
in the resolution as of primary interest^ the Commission sought to address 
consideration of sex bias in all interest inventories. The Commission # 
identified actual items in the inventory ^ use of homogeneous scales, use of 
occupational scales and norming procedures as potential areas of sex bias. 
The nature of the bias and possible remediation in each area are discussed. 
An evaluation o'f the SVIB, Forms TW398 and T399 shows sex bias. The pro- 
posed revision (Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory) presents a potential 
improvement. "The new SCII has a cormnon pool of items edited for sextially 
stereotypical wording and provides homogeneous scales which can be equally 
useful for men and women in the presence of more limited occupational 
scales" (p, 175) * However, the proof of the reliability and validity of 
this new inventory depends on future empirical data collection. (9 references) 
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Astirif A,Wp Racial Considerations in Admissions - In^ Michols, D.C.y and 
Mills, 0.f(Eds.) The Campup _and _the Racial Crisis . Washingtoni American 
Council on Educationf 1970* pp* 113-41, 

Admissions, Recruitment, Black Students, 

This paper attempts to elucidate basic questions about the entire rationale 
of admissions practices in American colleges and universities in the context 
of racial considerations* Some of the basic, assiimptions involved in the 
use of aptitude test scores and high school grades in college admissions 
are eKplored and recent empirical evidence concerning the relative 
usefulness of these measures for students of different races is presented* 
The author concludes that criteria other than high school grades and scores 
on tests of academic ability could probably be employed in the admissions 
process with only minor unfavorable effects on the level of academic 
performance and on the dropout rate. Generally ^ black students perform 
academically at the level that would be predicted from their high school 
grades and test scores i dropout rates of black students attending white 
colleges are slightly lower than is predicted from grades and test scores « 
The goal of furthering racial integration in colleges basically conflicts 
with the use of purely meritocratic standards in admissionn^. Predomin* 
antly white colleges that lower their admissions standards (with respect 
to required grades and test scores) in order to admit more blocks are 
not likely to experience significant changes in their dropout rates # although 
these students will tend to have lower grades than other ptudents* If , 
significantly more integration is to be achieved, individual colleges must 
make' a greater attempt to encourage non^college^baund black students to 
attend college. Lowering admissions standards does not necessarily result 
in the lowering of academic standards* The principal purpose of the 
admissions process should be to select students who are most likely to 
benefit from the institution's educational program and these may not be 
the most highly able students* (12 references) 
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Astin^ A.W. Preventing Students from Propping Out . San Francisco i Jossey- 
Bass, 1975, 204 pp, i 

Dropouts^ UndergraduatG students* Financial aid* Imployinent* Residence 
and Campus . Environment * Student Personal Background Charactaristics. 
Institutional Characteristics* Student-Institutional Fit* 

This book seeks to identify practical measures to minimize students' 
chances of dropping out of college* It is based on the results of a 
national survey conducted in 1968 and on a follow-^up survey four years 
later. The sMple consists of 41,356 undergraduates at 358 representa= 
tive two^ and four-year colleges and universities* The sample was reduced 
to 38,703 when dropouts were defined, for the purposes of this study, as 
those students who had originally planned to earn a bachelor's degree 
but who subsequently failed to do so* The sample was composed of 57,6% men, 
90*^ whites, 7*2% blacks, and 2.8% "other" minorities* Three categories 
of aducational attainment were de fined i per sisters, 65% of the sample ; 
stopouts, 10* 9% I and dropouts, 24,3%* 

Using multivariate analyses, personal background characteristics of en-^ 
tering freshmen that are useful in estimating a given student's chances 
of dropping out are determined* The effect of financial aid on student 
attrition is considered. The author finds the source and amount of fin- 
ancial aid can be an important factor in a student's ability to complete 
college and that student persistence will be maximized i£ funds are con- 
centrated in work-- study programs and, to a lesser eKtent, in grant programs 
rather than in loans* In general, any form of aid appears to be most 
effective if it is not combined with other forms, A student's chances 
of finishing college can also be significantly influenced by type and 
extent of employment; the ideal job appears to be on^campus and part-time* 
Environmental circumstances affect student persistence. Living in a 
dorm the freshman year and participation in eKtracurricular activities, 
especially membership in social fraternities and sororities, is related 
to staying in college. Grade point average is strongly related to persistence. 

The t^e of institution can have a significant iinpact on the student's 
chances of completing college* These chances can be maximized by attending 
a private university in any region or a public four-year college located 
in the northeastern or southern states. They are minimized by attending 
a two-year institution* In general, persistence appears to be enhanced 
if the student attends an institution in which the social backgrounds of 
other students resembles his/her own social background* 

The author then sununarizes the implications of these findings for various 
categories of decision-makers: institutional administrators, faculty 
members, educational policy-makers, and prospective college students. 
He predicts which policies are likely to minimize the number of dropouts 
as well as the numiber and percentage of potential dropouts who c^ap^^^be 
salvaged* Likely results of alternative policy actions are presented 
separately for men and women, blacks and whites, married and unmarried 
students, and students of different abilities and backgrounds, 
(55 references) 
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Astin^ A.W, Financial Aid and Student Persistence . Los Angeles i 
Higher Education Research Institute, 1975b, 24 pp. 

Financial Aid, Aid Packages, Persistence* Sex Differences, 

This monograph reports the findings of analyses designed to determine if 
the type ^nd amount of aid and the conditions of its administration have 
any effect on students' chances of completing college* Student persistence 
was calculated from the longituainal follow-up data collected by the 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program in 1972 from students who were 
initially surveyed when they began college in 1968, Expected probabilities 
of dropping out were computed using student background characteristics and 
environmental measures* If a particular form of financial aid has a 
positive effect on student persistence , the actual drop-out rate for 
students who receive that aid should be lower than the es^eoted rate* 

Various forms of aid and aid "packages" are discussed relative to coliege 
persistence* The evidence indicates that the sources and Miount of 
financial aid can be important factors in a student's ability to finish 
college. Except for woman who come from high-income fainilies, parental 
support generally enhances student's ability to eomplote college. Chances 
of dropping out decrease 28 percent for men and 15 percent for women when 
the spouse provides major rather than no support* However ^ if only minor 
support is furnished by the spouse, the impact is reversed; dropout rates 
increase by 30 percent for men and eight percent for women. Scholarships 
and grants are associated with small increases in persistence ^rates though 
these effects are confined largely to women from low-income families and 
men feom middle income famiiies. The effects of loans on the persistence 
of women students is highly variable depending on amount and parental income 
level. Federal work-study participation enhances persistence especially 
among women and blacks. Reliance on savings decreases persistence for 
all groups studied. The only aid "package" associated with greater per- 
sistence was work-study with major loan support. Implications of these 
findings for institutional administrators and funding policy-makers are 
discussed. ^7 references) ; 
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As tin, H.S. (Ed,) Som e Action of Her Own; The Mult Woman and Higher 
Education . In press, 1575, 194 pp. 



Adult Women Students. Continuing Education for Women. 

This study was designed to give an analytic account of the davelopment 
of continuing education for women (CEW) programs., of their impact on the 
lives of the women they serve, and of their influence on the institutions 
which house them and on higher education in general. Fifteen CEW 
programs, selected to represent the diversity of existing programs, 
were- studiej in 1974. During the project's first phase, case studies 
were conducted through site visits and in--depth interviews were 
held with administrators in the parent institution, the program's 
director and staff, and women who had participated or were participating 
in the program. Spouses and children of the women were also interviewed. 
The second phase involved a mail survey of 1,000 current participants/ 
300 of their spouses ^ and 1,000 alumnae of the 15 programs. Usable 
responses to the mail survey were obtained from 68 percent of the current 
participants, 61 percent of the alumnae, and 54 percent of the spouses. 
The ^method of analysis included frequency distributions, cross tabulations, 
and regression analysis. 

s 

The 15 case study CEW programs are described in terms of their genesis, 
avolution, services, methods of operation, relation to their parent 
institution, special problems and strengths, and their impact. A 
profile of 'the women enrolled in these programs is presented and their 
home life is discussed. A final speculative chapter coiranents on trends 
in the next 15 years and the future of CEW programs. (66 references ) 
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Attwoodi C. L, Women In Fallowshlp and Training Pro^grarns * Washington, 
D. C, I Project on the Status and Education of Women^ Association of 
toerican Colleges, 1972. 32 pp. 

Financial Aid, Recruitment and Salaction in Fellowship Programs, 
Graduate Women. 

This pamphlet reports the results of a survey of fellowship programs and 
makes reGonanendatlons for increasing the participation of women in fellow^ 
ship/ traineeship/ and internship programs. The survey included 68 dif^ 
ferent fellowship programs sponsored by 28 goviermnent agencies, private 
organizations, and foundations* Programs were selected for study mainly 
on the basis of size and national visibility. Program, sponsors were asked 
to provide data on nmrtoers and percentages of women applicants and recip-- 
ients , recruiting and selection procedures , content of application forms , 
the nmnber of women on selection boards , and policies ^gainst sex discrim* 
inationi all but a few responded with the information requested* 

The survey found far fewer women than men apply or are nominated for fellow- 
ships and that the success of yiose women who do apply or are nominated 
varies widely. Women appear to play an insignificant role in the selection 
process. The author then raises a wmbmx of key questions ^out women in 
fellowship programs under two general queries s 1) Why are so few women 
applying or nominated to these progrMis, and 2) V^y do women who apply have 
greater success in some programs than in others. 

ReconMnendations for increasing the number of women who apply are i 1) develop 
an Affirmative Action plan, 2) redesign informational and promotional mate-- 
rials, 3) generate more publicity about the program where women are likely 
to learn about it^ 4) specif ically call attention to the progrMi's require- 
ments, and 6) allow for part-time use of awards- Further recoimiendations 
for increasing the number of women who recc^ive awards are : 1) develop an 
official policy forbidding discrimination on the basis of sex, 2) increase 
the nxamber of women involved in the selection process, 3) review selection 
procedures and policies, 4) comply with Title IX, and 5) review dependency 
allowances to detennine if they are awarded on an unequal basis • 

The author concludes that the participation of women in fellowship programs 
needs to be increased, in part because such participation constitutes an 
important credential necessary for career upward mobility. At this time 
the demand for fellowship aid far exceeds supply and whether or not women 
achieve parity depends to a great extent on tiie importance fellowship 
sponsors attach to the goal of funding female students and professionals. 
(6 references) 
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Bengeladorf, w'. Women's Stake in Low Tuition . Washington, D.C.= American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities, 1974, 17 pp. 

Women's Iducation. iducational Discrimination. Dnequeal Education. College 
Women . 

Based on a review of the literature, this pamphlet examines ways in which 
women are discriminated against in obtaining flunds for higher education. 
Lowering tuition would have a direct effect on the number of women attending 
colleges and universities ^ between 7S and 90 percent of all well-gualxf led 
students who do not attend college are women. In college-administered 
financial aid programs there is evidence that women get proportionately less 
financial help than men. Women also receive much less aid from athletic 
scholarships. A survey published in 1972 finds 80 to 90 percent of the most 
prestigious graduate fellowships and awards go to men. Studies show that _ 
women have fewer opportunities for employment both during the school year and 
in the Simmer, and receive lower wages than men when they do work. Egual treatm 
for part-time students is a priority issua for women. Many colleges charge 
higher tuition rates for part-time than for full-time students. Women have 
lass money to pay for education, because of major discrimination in employ- 
ment and income. Given their lower incomes and family responsibilities, 
most women are not able to save money for education. Both single and 
married women are discriminated against in borrowing money. 

To remedy this discriminatory situation the author suggests action organiza- 
tions and individuals-can take to increase awareness of the effects of high 
tuition and to bring about lower tuitions. references) 
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Berger, C. R. Sex differences related to self-asteem factor structure. 
Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology , 1968, 3£ (4) , 442-.446. 

Self-esteem. College Stuaents. 

This two-phase study explor^the factorial nature of the self'-esteem 
construct. In phase one, data from a prior study of self ^eBteein In 298 
college men and women were factor analyzed to identify the factors 
involved in self-*esteem. In phase ^two, a second overall analysis and 
separate analyses of 194 male and 78 female undergraduates were performed 
to explore sex differences in self-esteem. 

Results of the first phase yielded five relativaly independent factors 
of self-esteem: Communicativa propensity , other-anKiety ^ negative 
self --evaluation, positive self-evaluation, and other-certainty. The 
second overall analysis produced a similar factor structure. However, 
the separata analysis of the female data revealed that the negative 
self -evaluation and other-certainty factors formed a single dimension. 
This connection, which does not appear for males, suggests that the 
self-evaluation of females is partially contingent on their degree of 
certainty that other people like them. EKplanation of this apparent 
sex difference would require further inquiry into the developmental 
aspects of self-esteem. (6 references) 



(from H. S. Astin, A. Parelman and A, Fisher. Sex Roles i A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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Bernard, J* Academic Women , University Park, Pennsylvania i The 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1964. 331 pp. 



Higher Education* Academic Reform. 

In this study of the SQciology of academic women, the author reveals the 
low status of such ramen and the need for institutions of higher education 
to eliminate institutional barriers that .prevent women from full 
participation in academic life. Women are concentrated in the low= 
prestige positions of teaching (prinGipally in undergraduate departments) , 
and few are in high academic or administrative positions* It often 
appears that women prefer to be teachers, while men prefer to be 
"men of knowledge*" Also, in campus social life, women faculty members 
achieve status on the basis of their sex, rather than academic 
profession or achievements. Thus, they are treated and are expected 
to behave like faculty wives at social gatherings. 

An examination of the lives of several early academic women Maria 
Sanford, Ellen Swallow Richards, Florence Sabin, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
M, Carey Thomas, vida Scudder, Ruth Fulton Benedict ^ shows the 
strengths of their belief in reform and idealism* Today, although 
many women are brighter than their male peers, their devotion to 
reform is somewhat, less than, or different from^ that exhibited by 
academic women earlief^^'^^Although academic vramen generally do not 
achieve the same status and prestige as academic men, there -is 
little support or evidence that it is the result of discrimination. 
Their lower status is probably due to the lowered supply of qualified 
academic woman* The author draws on autobiographical accounts of 
academic women, interviews, existing literature, and the results 
of the Pennsylvania State University Studies on academic performance, 
the Matched Scientists Study, and the Biological Sciences Communication 
Project Study of Laboratory Bioscientists to develop her discussion. 



(From H*S. Astin, N, Suniewick^ and S. Dweck, Women i A Bibliography on 
their Education and Careers , Washington, D*C*i Behavioral Publications, 
1974V ' 
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Bernard , J . Where are we now? Somm thoughts on the current sGene , 
Unpublished address to the American PsyGhological Association, 1975, 
23 

Sex Discrimination. Academic Women, 

This paper distinguishes between blatant and subtle forms of behavior 
that have discriminatory consequences for women/ attCTpts to explain 
these behaviors in terms of a "male=turf" paradigm, and reviews the 
policy implications of such behavior with suggestions of ways to use 
available legal resources. The author distinguishes two general 
categories of behavior that have discriminatory conseqpiences for 
women: 1) the stag effect which is the result of a complex o{ ex- 
clusive customs, practices, attitudes, conventions, and other social 
forms which protect the male turf from the intrusion of women, and 
2) the putdown. The detrimental effects of both the stag effect and 
the putdown in interfering with one's position in the conmiunication 
system and in damaging women •s self -concept , lowering their aspirations, 
and constraining their professional success are discussed* Both in-^ 
dividual and collective coping mechanisms for dealing with the subtler 
aspects of discriinination are considered. Various paradigms which have 
been developed to explain male-female relationships are presented. 

A fairly adequate set of legal and administrative resources exists 
for dealing with practices that have blatantly disciminatory consequences 
for women; the author believes legal resources are also available to 
deal with the subtler forms of discrimination. Ways in which Title IX 
of the Education Act of 1972 and the 14th amendment could be used to 
combat subtle forms of discrimination are discussed. The author feels 
it is important to challenge the subtler forms of discrimination as well 
as the more blatant forms now, (29 references) 
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Bickel^ P.J*, Hairanel, E,A*, and O'Connell, J,W, Sex bias in graduate 
admissions I Data from Berkeley. Science , 1975^ 187 y 398^404. 



Adjnissions* Graduate Studants, Socialization, Women's Traditional 
Fields. 

This article explores some of the issues of measurement and assessment 
involved in determining the existence of sex discrimination against 
women' applying to graduate school at the University of California # 
Berkeley. The data consists of 12 #763 applications for admission to 
graduate study for the fall 1973 quarter. 

An examination of aggregate data for the campus shows a clear but 
misleading pattern of bias against female applicants. An examination 
of the disaggregated data shows few decision-making units that have 
statistically significant departures from expected frequencies of 
female admissions, and about as many units seam to favor vromen as to 
favor men. If the data are correctly pooled # taking into account the 
autonomy of departmental decision^making, thus correcting for the 
tendency of women to apply to graduate departments that are mora 
difficult for applicants of either sex to enter, there is a small, 
statistically significant bias in wmen's favor. The graduata 
departiAents that are easier to 'enter tend to be those that require 
more mathamatics preparation. The authors find the bias in the 
aggregated data does not appear to result from any pattern of dis= 
criminatiion on the part of the admissions committees but from prior 
screening at earlier levels of the educational system. Women are 
directed by their socialiEation and education toward graduate fields 
that are generally more crowded , are less productive of completed 
degrees, ara less well funded, and frequently offer poorer professional 
amplo^ent prospects. (5 references) 
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Birk, J.M* Interest inventories s h mixed blessing, vocatiQnal 
Guidance Ouarterly, 1974 (June) ^ 280^286. 



Sex^role Stereotypes, Vocational Interests. Career Development. 
Sex Differences. CQUnselor Attitudes* SCII* 

This article reviews the studies and position papers on the existence 
of seK^role bias in the use of interest inventories with women* The 
effectiveness of interest inventories in counseling women is limited* 
The inventories^ especially thm women's forms, tend to restrict career 
choices for women* Men's and women's options are significantly expanded 
when both forms are given to ^ach sex. The development of one interest 
inventory form that controls for sex differences is recommended* The 
Strong^ Campbell Interest Inventory (SCI I) may be such an instrument. 
Studies which examined manuals, profiles and interpretive inventory 
materials found evidence of stereotypic attitudes and expectations. 
Recommendations for minimiEing errors and misrepresentations in inter- 
pretations of results and for increasing counselor's effective use of 
the materials are included. Publisher's revisions are also noted* 

Counselor and client attitudes impact and interact with the interpret- 
tation of vocational interest inventories. Results of counselor 
attitude studies indicate that both men and women counselors see 
traditional careers as more appropriate for women than non^ traditional 
"male" careers. However # there is some conflicting evidence. Little 
is known about counselor ' s seK-^appropriate perceptions for male counselees 
More research in this area is required. There is some evidence that 
clients stereotypic attitudes are self'-limlting relative to career options 
If the full ranga of career opportunities are to be extended to both sexes 
vocational interventions, such as interest inventories, must be revised 
along non^sexist lines and societal, counselor's and counselee's sex 
biases must be exposed and counteracted, (30 references) 
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Birk, j.M, Reducing sex=bias - Factors affeGting the client's view 
of the use of career interest inventories. In E.E. Diamond (Ed J 
Issues of Sex Bias and Sex Fairness in Career Interest Measuremenb , 
Washington/ D.Ci U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1975. Pp. 101^121 • (Available from Educational Work, National Institute 
of Education/ Washington, D.C. 20208'.) 

Sex^Role Stereotyping. Sex Bias. Vocational Interests. Inventories. 
Counselor Attitudes. 

This paper reviews research and documents dealing with the issues of seK 
bias in the use of interest inventories. The focus is on factors that 
affect the client's view of the whole career eKploration process. Poten-- 
tial sources of bias have been identified as the inventory itself, the 
manual and instructions, the interpretation of the inventory results 
through published materials, and counselor's and client* s perceptions of 
the results. Four major interest inventories are reviewed, the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, the Kuder Occupational Interest Survey, the 
Self --Directed Search, and the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory. 
Both explicit suggestions and subtle implications that may be deleteri- 
ous to women clients' career exploration are present in the inventories* 
Sex-role stereotyping needs to be explicitly discussed in manuals* 
Since stereotypes develop early, pre-vQcational experiences need to be 
expanded to maximize the range of vocational interest and aspirations 
for both men and women. Research is needed tc discover developmental 
patterns of v;omen*s career interests. Counselor workshops for sex- 
role awareness and for countering the biases of stereotypes are recom- 
mended. Revisions of interest measures, manuals and interpretative 
materials are needed to aid counselors in bias-free exploration^ 
(65 references) 
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Birk^ J.M.^ Cooper, j. and Tanneyr M.P. Racial and Sex-Role Steraotyping 
in Career Illustrations. Paper presented at the meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, Montreal, 1973. 

Sex-^Role Stereotypes. Racial Stereotypes. Career Aspirations. Career 
Information, 

This paper presents some results of an investigation into the jxist^e^^ 
of sex^role stereotyping and racial stereotyping in Gareer illustrations 
of poJ>ular career information materials. A coding manual based on a 
categorization system used by Zimet {1972) was developed and two graduate 
counseling students were trained in using it to rate illustrations for 
sexual and racial stereotyping. The Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational 
Guidance , Volumes I and II (1972) , the Science Research Associates Occupa- 
tional Briefs (1973) t the Occupational Outlook Handbook (1972) and a 
selected array of career pamphlets and brochures were sources of the 
illustrations rated, 

■pfte American world of work^ as presented in these illustrations, seems 
to be almost eKClusively populated by white men. White men's jobs appear 
to be more exciting, challenging and autonomous i 71% of the career 
representative in illustrations of prof essionalr managerial and technical 
occupations were men. Women are most often shown as nurses, teachers, 
secretaries or caretakers of children. Black men and white women are 
often shown in similar roles as assistants, helpers and service givers. 
Men are shown as more active and outdoor oriented; women show more positive 
affect in the illustrations. Career illustrations do not even accurately 
portray the presence of women and minorities in various occupations. A 
subtle, but pervasive impression of sex-appropriate and race-appropriate 
career aspiration may be conveyed by many of them* While the authors 
find it encouraging that women and some minorities are seen as career 
representatives in some non-^traditional areas, they feel men are too 
rarely shown in non- traditional , or "feminine" roles. (no references) 
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Birk, Coopfeir, J. and Tanney M.F, St ereotypin g in QcQ upational 

Qutlook Handbook Illus trations; A FollQw°Up Study V" "paper presentad 
to the American Psycholpgical Association/ Chicago , 1975. 11 pages. 

Sex Stereotypes, Racial SterGotypes, Career Literature- 

This study is a follow-up to a comprehensive 1973 study of illustrations 
in popular sources of career literature. Since the 1973 study the 
Occupational Qutlook Ha ndbook ( OOH ) has been revised. This study compares 
the revised 1974-75 "QOH with the 1972-73 edition- Analysis of the illust^a^ 
tions was done by a graduate student in Counselor Education using a 
coding manual adapted from Zimet. The rater was trained so that results 
of this analysis could be compared with the previous one. 

Results of the analysis show that women are underrepresented in the 
OOH , while men and ethnic minorities are overrepresented. Comparison 
of the 1972^73 with the 1974-75 illustrations yeilds a chi- square value 
that is not significant, i.e., the illustrations in both editions are 
basically the same in distribution of men/ women, whites and blacks. 

The distribution of male and female career representatives is unchanged , 
between the two editions. A greater proportion of women are still 
shown as a) smiling and generally pleasing/ b) in helping or service 
roles / c) in a sedentary or inactive posture. 

This analysis also includes evaluation of illustrations by Dictionary 
nf Onnnpatinnal Tt t1^^ classifications* An analysis of the large 
proportion of women illustrated in clerical and sales occupations 
yields a significant chi--square value. This type of analysis for 
the 1972-73 edition is not available. 

The authors suggest that the widespread use of the OOH with its sex 
and race stereotyping needs to be counteracted by use of literature 
and information which shows women and minorities in non-traditional 
roles and careers. (11 references) 
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Boyer , E . Women—Are the TechnlGal-Occupational Programs Attracting 
Them? Washington, D,C*: Women's Equity Action League Educational and 
Legal Defense Fund, 1974, 7 pp. 

Women in Nontraditional Fields* Technical^Occupational Programs. 
Enrollment . Recruitment . 

This study examined the extent to which SGhools offering certain 
technical^occupational programs have adapted to the need to train 
women for nontraditional employment fields. Questionnaires, sent 
to the presidents of 830 publicly supported two=year colleges that 
had technical^occupational programs requested information about 
increases from the academic year 1972^73 in the numbers of women 
enrolled and teaching in 14 programs and the use of certain efforts 
to attract women to these programs. Responses were received from 
40.1 percent of the schools surveyed* 

The author found that enrollment of women is still slight in many 
of these programs, and is increasing only very gradually, either 
numerically or percentage^wise as compared to male enrollment. 
Those institutions which have made a certain amount of effort to 
attract women students to these programs have had modest success. 
Institutions which have made considerable effort have rather 
uniformly been able to increase their enrollments of women in 
these 14 programs, (17 references) 
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Brandenburg # J.B. The Needs of Women Returning to School. Personnel and 
Guidance Journal , 1974, 53_ (1), 11^18. " 

Adult Women Undergraduates. Counseling. Child Care. Financial Aid, 
Admissions . 

This article discusses the needs and problems. of women returning as regular, 
matriculated, day session students at an urban commuter college* A program 
called "Women Involved in New Goals" (WING) was developed to offer a series 
of small group discussions and individual counseling to these women* Through 
WING they can develop friendships with peers, discuss their problems, 
gain support and information, and consider such issues as personal concerns 
about guilt and dependency, sex discrimination, and career development. 

While ages range from 22-^52, the average age is 38. Almost all the women 
are married and have children. Although typically they have had some 
previous postsecondary education, most have been out of school 15 years. 
They left school a) to marry and raise a family, b) because of financial 
need, or c) out of a lack of interest. They have paid or volunteer wo^.; 
experience in traditional areas. 

These adult women need understanding and support with respect to the 
importance and difficulty of their decision! they have a history of de- 
pendency and need to develop and strengthen their capacities to assert 
themselves and to make decisions. Although most women experienced some 
degree of resistance to their return to school from husbands, family, 
and friends, many atressed eventual improvements in their marriage and 
family situations as a result of their return. 

Counselors working with this clientele need to understand the nature 
and underlying dynamics of the problems and conflicts these women 
face. The women need to explore the extent to which they prevent their 
own success, analyze and understand the reaction of their families and 
explore their own guilt feelings about their children. Colleges need to 
be sensitive to the uncertainty and insecurity of this population- More 
appropriate admissions criteria and procedures are recommended* New 
sources and guidelines for financial aid should be developed. Child 
care should be available to those in need, (g references) 
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Brindley, F- B. Social factors influencing Qducational aspiration of 
black and white girls. Dissertation ivbstracts International . Ann 
Arbor, Mich.f University Microfilms, No. 71-^1648 (HC, 510j MF, $4). 
129 pp. 

Educational Aspirations^ Role of Others. Racial Differences. SES 
Differences . Girls . 

The influence of parents, peers, teachers and counselors upon the level 
of educational aspiration of more typically middle-- and lower-^class 
adolescent black and white girls was investigated* The correlation 
coefficients of middles-class black and white girls differed significantly 
only in the correlation between the aspiration level of these girls and 
that of the girls used for comparison on the basis of intellectual 
motivation- The correlation coefficients of the lowers-class girls were 
not significantly different on any of the self ^assessment variables. 
Results did. not support the hypoUieses that girls who perceive conflicting 
expectations from parents and peers or father and mother especially value 
Wie expectations of a teacher or counselor in goal setting. Only the 
expectations of an older sibling or relative were perceived to bear a 
significant relationship to the goals of all four groups of girls. 

(froin P. E, Cromwell, (Ed*)* Women and Mental Heal th, A Bibliography. 
Washington, D.C.^ U. S. Government Printing Office, 1974.) 
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Broverman, 1. K. , Broverman, D. M,, Clarkson, F. E* , Rosenkrantz, P,S.^ 
and Vogel, S, R. SeK^role stereotypes and clinical judgments of mental 
health. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology ^ 1970/ 34^ (1), 
1-7. ^~ '^^ ^" 

SeK-rolG Perceptions. Mental Health Personnel, Sex-typed Behavior* 

Sex-role stereotyping among clinical psychologists / psychiatrists, and 
social workers was exajnined. It was hypothesized that nlinical 
judgments about the characteristics of healthy individuals would differ 
as a function of sex of person judged/ and that these differences in 
clinical judgments would parallel stereotypic seK--role differences. 
h second hypothesis predicted that behax^iofs and characteristics judged 
healthy for an adult would resen^le behaviors judged healthy for men, 
but differ from those judged healthy for women. 

A questionnaire of 122 bipolar items was administered to a sample of 
79 clinicians (46 mmn, 33 women) , each subject receiving one of tliree 
sets of instructions I To describe a mature, heaiyiy, socially competent 
(a) adult, (b) man, or (c) woman. Agreement scores on the 38 sex-role 
stereotypic items and male and female health scores relative to an ideal 
standard of health (i.e., adult, sex unspecified) were developed from 
questionnaire responses. 

Both male and female clinicians agreed on the behaviors and attributes 
characterizing a mentally healthy man, woman, and adult, independent 
of sex. The differing conceptions of what constitutes a mentally healthy 
man and a mentally healthy woman paralleled sex-role stereotypes. 
Clinicians did tend to ascribe male-valued traits more often to healthy 
men than to healthy women, whereas they ascribed only about half of the 
female^valued traits more often to healthy women ttan to healthy men. 
The adult and masculine concepts of health did not differ significantly, 
but a significant difference was found between the adult and feminine 
health concepts. (21 references) 

(from H. S. Astin, A. Parelman and A. Fisher. Sex Roles i A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C.i U. S. Government Printing Of f ice, 1975.) 
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Brown , M * D . Sex Differences in Factors Affecting Educational Outcomes . 
Unpublished qualifying paper, Harvard University, 1974, 88 pp. 

Predictors of College Attendance, Sex Differences* Socioeconomic Status (SES) 
Academic Ability. 

This paper analyses sex differences in tTO educational outcomes, high school 
expectations and actual attaiiiment five years after high school graduation, 
and examines the influence background variables have on these outcomes* The 
data used for the analyses were collected by Project TALENT between 1960 
and 1968. The sample of 3044 is a subsample of those individuals first sur- 
veyed in^ 1960 as ninth graders and for whom 1968 follow-up data was also 
available. The variables examined include general achievement, SES^ family 
size, ninth-^grade grade point average, high school curriculum, educational 
expectatiohs / and educational attainment. 

The author found that girls differ from boys on both educational outcomes : 
in high school, three=fourths as many girls as boys planned to obtain a BA 
degree, and by five years after high school graduation, two^thirds as many 
girls as boys were stil enrolled in a four-year college or had obtained their 
bachelor's degree* Girls also differed from boys on background variables, 
but these differences do not explain the differences in educational outcomes: 
girls had slightly lower scores on the composite achievement index but slightly 
higher grades^ and they were slightly less likely to be in the college prep= 
aratory curriculum in high school. For high-achievement students, the col^ 
lege completion, rates for , girls were comparable with those for boys; but for 
low^achievement students, the rates were considerably lower for girls than 
they were for the boys . Variation between schools does not seem to have 
much effect on the educational outcomes of students. (31 references) 
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Buekr A.P.^ and Orleans^ J.H. Sex Discrimination ^ 

A bar to a democratic education i Overview of Title IX of the Education 
Miendments of 1972, Connecticut Law Reviewf 1973, 6^ (1)^ 1=27. 

Title IX, Sex DisGrimination. Barriers to Higher Education. 

This article contains a section^by-'section analysis of Titld IX and suggests 
a legal framework in which to evaluate separate or different treatment 
of the sexes in the aGtivities to which Title IX applies. Title IX is 
intended to accomplish two goals i 1) eliminate discrimination on the basis 
of sex in education, and 2) make the greatest use possible of federal 
financial assistance in expanding educational opportunities for all 
Miericans. Howevep Title IX contains exemptions and deferments which enact 
into law significant popular as well as judicial indecision on the issue 
of women's role and rights with regard to education. Title IX 's success 
will^ to some eKtentr depend on clarifying and resolving this indecision* 
Interpretative decisions under Title IX are^ therefore ^ extremely important^ 
"Ehe public must clearly understand that Title IX *s application is consistent 
with congressional intent. 

Three related perspectives for assessing practices which are separate or 
different on ths basis of se:< and which may be subject to Title IX are 
presented. This first is "quality control" i Will the practice adversely 
affect the quality of participants or that of their comparative experiences 
and thus decrease the efficacy of federal support? The second perspectiva 
involves asking if, without regard to Title IX exemptions, the practice will 
result in present or future inequality among the participants* ^^ere 
separate treatment on the basis of sex is proposed by an entity subject to 
Title IX^ all indicia must indicate that full experiential equality is 
accorded those who will be affected* The third perspective necessitates 
askings Does the practice allow individuals to be considered on their 
merits ^ one by one and without stereotypes? A sex^based practice within 
a federally assisted education program can be sustained only by compelling 
interest; it must be demonstrably related in some precise way to individual 
success in the education activity and the need for it must preclude use 
of alternative procedures which consider individuals equally, according to 
their own merits rather than stereotypically as a member of a particular 
sex. The authors believe that attention to the questions raised by 
eKamining a practice from these three per^^btives will provide thorough and 
informed guidance for effectuating the goals of Title IX. (119 references) 
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Campbell^ M.A. "Why Would a Girl go IntQ Medicine?" Old Westbury^ 
New York^ The Feminist Press ^ 1973 ^ 114 pp. 

Women in Nontraditional Fields. RepresentatiQn of Women on Faculty 
and Administration* Recruitment and Admissions, Student Health 
Services- Attitudes toward Student Mothers* Financial Aid, Athletic 
Facilities* Housing Services, Day Care, Affirmative Action Plans. 
Institutional/ Overt and Subtle Discrimination, 

This document examines the forms and varieties of discrimination 
against women in medical schools, the coping mechanisms women use 
to handle this discrimination and their effects on the user, the 
pogfiibility of chagge^ and discrimination against women as patients* 
This information was assembled to assist women in selecting and surviving 
in medical school education. An eKploratory questionnaire composed 
of open-'ended questions was widely but non-=systematically sent to many 
(but probably not all) of the 107 degree-granting medical schools in 
the United States', Seven ty-six questionnaires were returned from 146 
women students at 41 medical schools * The respondents cannot be 
considered to be representative of all TOmen medical students, nor 
of any statistically describable universe. The "case study** data were _ 
collected between February and September of 1973. As another part of 
the study/ letters were sent out to the registrars and the admissions 
offices of the 107 medical schools about nmrtoers of and attitudes 
toward women students with children* Sixty^-siK percent of the registrar 
sample provided the requested information, 22 percent would or could not, 
and 12 percent did not respond. The admissions office response was 
considered to be complete/ since the 9 percent that did no^ respond 
were considered to have provided significant information about their 
attitudes. Questionnaires about attitudes and practices in the 
provision of medical care for women patients were mailed to the student 
health services of the 107 schools? there was a 74 percent response 
rate. Information about the status of the affirmative action plans 
for the 107 medical schools or their parent universities was obtained 
from the Piiblic Information Officer of the Office for Civil Rights/ 
Department of Health/ Education/ and Welfare, 

Three forms of discrimination against wmen are considered i institutional/ 
overt/ and subtle discrimination. Institutional forms of discrimination 
considered include admissions and recruitment/ financial aid/ student health 
services both physical and psychological/ and athletic facilities. 
Overt discrimination is categorized as baiting/ belittling/ hostility/ 
and backlashing. Subtle discrimination consists of ostracism/ forgetting/ 
spotlighting/ stereotyping/ and male sexual prurience. EKamples of 
these various forms of discrimination are provided from the questionnaire 
responses. Coping mechanisms fall into three broad patterns of response - 
denial of discrimination/ angry reaction/ and seeking and giving constructive 
support to and from other women all of which entail some costs and 
benefits to the user. Four ways to work for change - private negotiations, 
public "displays/-* organising as an action group, and school endorsed 
GOnmittees or task^forces ^ are considered. Because there is a direct 
interrelationship between discrimination against women as medical students 
and as patients/ discrimination against women patients is discussed. 
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The author concludes that because the data are not sufficiently 
extansiva or complete^ no clear dif f arentiation can be made between 
the various mediGal schools with regard to diacrimination agaiast 
women medical students. ^vShe does suggest that the information 
collected here^ particularly regarding the nunJbers and proportions of 
women students^ the existence of some format for women to meet 
together^ and the known existence of discriminatory policies and 
procedures ^ be used in clarifying the decision as to which school 
to attend, (33 references) 



Center for Law and Education. Sex biscrimination. Inequality in Education, 
18 . Cambridgei Maesachusetts i Harvard Univarsity, 1974, 67 pp. 

Discrimination in Access to Elite Academic Institutions. Litigation 
Issues, Vocational Education, Athletics Programs, Financial Aid. 
Student Services. Recruiting and Admissions, Student Rules and 
Regulations. Housing Rules. Health Care. Textbooks* Curriculum^ 

This issue contains seven articles on sex discrimination in the schools 
at the elementary, secondary, and postsecondary levels. The underlying 
belief which prompted this publication is that equal educational oppor- 
tunities for women are a necessary ingredient to the attainment of equal 
justice and opportunity for members of both sexes. The first article 
reviews some of the areas of sexism in education which have lent them- 
selves to litigation challenges and suggests other areas in public 
schools which should be examined. The author, divides sex discrimination 
in education into two categories i 1) the most overt forms of discrimin-^ 
ation, such as the exclusion of women from particular schools, classes, 
activities or other educational benefits, and 2) the more subtle forms 
of discrimination, e.g., sexually biased textbooks, counselor attitudes, 
differential expenditures of resources on male and female students, and 
personnel staffing patterns. Suits that have been brought challenging 
the exclusion of women from elite academic schools, assignment of students 
to vocational education classes, and exclusion or discrimination against 
female students in athletic programs are reviewed and the implications 
discussed. One area of overt discrimination against women which Las 
received little attention agadno^ w@mQn i i flii nh hma 3?eooi.jwod ^ia^ttila 
§i.-fefeontion is distribution of scholarships and awards; without equal access 
to monetary benefits, female students will continue to be denied equal 
educational opportunities. The importance of eliminating testing materials 
wito sexual biases, sexually biased school testbdoks, and differential 
expenditures on the basis of students' race or sex and of developing 
leadership models for young women through representing women equally in 
important and visible decision-making decisions in the schools are stressed. 

Another article discusses Title IX and considers the implications for 
recruiting, admissions,, financial aid, student rules and regulations, housing 
rules, health care and insurance benefits, athletic programs, counseling, 
student employment, tex-toooks and curriculum, single-sex courses, and 
women's studies programs. The authors attempt to provide some insights 
into the scope and nature of practices which discriminate against students^ 
on the basis of sex, and the changes in these practices which might well 
be required for an institution to be in compliance with federaL law* Overt 
discrimination, which specifically excludes one sex or specifies different 
treatment or benefits based on sex, is distinguished from discrimination 
which results from criteria, policies, procedures or practices, which appear 
to be fair, but which have a disproportionate impact on one sex or the 
other. Although there are a niimber of unanswered qiiestions concerning 
the specific implications of Title IX, the authors conclude there is no 
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question that aducational institutions now have a clear and strong federal 
mandate to eliminate sex discrimination against students, as well as 

employees . 

Chapter 622^ a Massachusetts statute which outlaws discriniination 

on the basis of sex in the state's public schools # is the topic of another 

article* The authors respond to questions asked most often about it, such 

as why this form of legislation was chosen and how the law is working 

in practice. The final article reviews judicial standards for determining 

sex discrimination* (4-52 references per article) 
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Centra^ J. A* Women ^ Men^ and the Doctorate . Princeton # New Jerseys 
Educational Testing Service, 1974, 214 pp/ 

Career Patterns of Women Doctorates* Sex Discriinination in Graduate 
School: Admissions^ Financial Aid, Faculty Support* 

This study attempts to describe the current status and professional 
development of a sample of TOmen doctorates and to compare them to 
a matched sample of men* The initial random sample of 6,710 (3,473 
women and 3 , 237 men) was selected from doctorates awarded in 1950'^ 
51, 1960, and 1968 listed in toierlcan Doctoral Dissertations * The 
samples of men and women were matdhed on field of study, institution 
awarding degree, and year of degree. In mid-March 1973, questionnaires 
which included items on employment, activities and interests, job 
satisfaction, reasons for unemployment, income, publications, graduate 
school, marriage, and views on women's rights were mailed to the 5,331 
for whom addresses in the United States were available. Eighty- 
one percent (3,658) of the delivered questionnaires wers vaturnedp 
Final numbers of men and women, respondents are fairly HJX{>.la.^ for each 
year and major field group* Chi--square tests on sex dlX ^ . a within 
five areas of study - humanities, physical sciences, biOiO^i"^ ^jai 
sciences, social sciences, and education ^ were the princbipal focus 
of analysis* Trends over time we^e also investigated. 

In regard to graduate school experience, the author found womeii did 
not differ from men in their retrospective views of the interest 
shown in them by faculty members. However, there is reason to believe 
women who had negative experiences with faculty were less likely to 
complete their doctorates* Although women were slightly more likely 
than men to have received a fellowship or scholarships, more men than 
women were teaching assistants* Sex discrimination in admission to 
graduate sfahool was mentioned as a serious problem by 15 percent of 
the women compared to 5 percent of the men. Both sexes (23 percent 
of women versus 10 percent of men) perceived sex discrimination as 
more of a problem after admission in discouraging women from completing 
graduate school. On the average, women are older than men at the time 
they receive the doctorate. 

The author concludes that women are far less likely to attend graduate 
school and, once having acquired the doctorate, are less likely to 
receive the awards which their male colleagues enjoy* (45 references) 
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Christenseni S.i Melder, J,, and Waisbrod, B, A. Factors Affecting Collage 
Attendance . Madison, Wisconsin i Institute for Research on Poverty^ 
University of Wisconsin^ March 1972, 17 pp* 

Predictors of Collage Attendanca, Socioeconomic Status, Sex Difference. 
Ability Level, 

This longitudinal study examines 'the influanca of the type of higher educa- 
tion facility available on the decision to attend college. In 1963 ^ 
information was collactad on the ability level and parental characteristics 
of 4,088 high school seniors in eight Wisconsin communities. Of these 
eight conmiunities, three had no college facilities, one had only a two-- 
year county college, three had extension campuses of the University of 
Wisconsin, and one had a four'-year state college* Questionnaires were 
mailed to the original sample in 1967 to determine who had attended college 
there was a 46 percent response to this follow-up. From the respondents 
a random sample of 440 was selected and income data from 1959=1965 
were collected. 

The authors found high school rank was an important determinant of college 
attendance for both males and females. The presence of a nearby college 
significantly affects the decision to attend college for females but not 
for males. The parents' income and educational level were both important 
factors influencing males' decision to go to college. For girls, father's 
income had no significant influence on the decision, but parents* educa- 
tional level and father's occupation did. The authors conclude that if a 
male can meet the fees and admissions requirements, he is likely to attend 
college. For a female however, the probability that she will go to 
college is strongly affected by parental and community influences , 
(8 references ) 
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Coates^ T.J. and Southern i M* L. Differential educational aspiration 
levels of men and women undergraduate students* Journal of PsyGhology y 
1972, 125»128, " 

EduGational Aspirations. College ^Students* ProfeBSional Women. 

This study examines the reasons for the underrepresentation of women 
in academic professions # specifically psychology. Male and female 
college student aspiration levels and intellectual abilities were 
considered. Data on 198 male and 166 female undergraduates enrolled 
in an upper division psychology course at San Jose State College were 
provided by questionnaires eliciting highest degree aspirations and 
demographic information. In addition ? three predictors of academic 
suQcess were also considered! Four psychology course examinations 
converted into a summation score, the Concept Mastery Test of verbal 
facility, and the wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. 

Findings showed that women set lower educational goals for themselves 
than men^ despite their apparent equal intellectual capabilities for 
pursuing graduate education. It is concluded that not only discrimination, 
but also the aspiration levels of women account for their small numbers 
in the academic professions. (11 references) 



(From H.S. Astln^ A, Parelman, and A. Fisher, Sex-Roles ; A Research 
Bibliography . Washington^ D.C.i U.S. Government Printing Office # 
1975,) 
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Coleman, J.S. et al , Equality of Educational Opportunity . Washington ^ 
D.C.I U.S. Govarnment Printing Office, 1966, 737 PP- 



Equal Educational Opportunity, Racial and Ethnic Groups* Academic 
Achievement* Segregation, 

This volume reports the findings of a legislatively mandated investigation 
into the availability of equal educational opportunities for individuals 
of different races ^ color, religions, or national origins in American { 
public educational institutions. Bin racial and ethnic groups were ^ ,^ 
studied! blacks, American Indians, Oriental Americans, Puerto Ricans 
living in the continental U.S., Mexican Americans, and whites. Four 
major issues were. examined^ 1) the extent to which the racial and 
ethnic groups are segregated from one another in the public schools? 
2) whether the schools offer equal educational opportunities in terms 
of a number of criteria which are regarded as good indicators of 
educational qualityi 3) how much the students learn as measured by 
their performance on standardized achievement tests i and 4) possible 
relationships between students' achievement and the kinds of schools 
they attend. 

The data for the public school phase of the Educational Opportunity 
Survey, conducted in Fall 1965, were based on a stratified two^stage 
probability sample of the public schools in the country* A total of 
apprwc imately 900,000 pupils enrolled in grades 1,3,6,9, and 12, 
about half of whom were white and half- nonwhite, comprised the mail 
survey sample in 4,000 public schools . , ^ Ail teachers, principals, and 
'dtstrtct superintendents were also surveyed* Although about 30 percent 
of the schools selected for the survey did not participate , an analysis 
of the nonparticipating schools indicated that their inclusion would 
not have significantly altered the survey results. Statistical analyses 
of the data were performed. 

The authors found the great majority of American cjiildren attend schools 
that are largely segregated i of all groups, white children are most 
segregated* Nationally, white children attend el^entary schools with 
a smaller average nuntoer of pupils per room than do any of the minorities. 
However, in some regions the nationwide pattern is reversed. Secondary 
school whites have a smaller average number of pupils per room than 
minorities, except Indians* Nationally, minority groups have f^wer 

of the facilities and less access to curricular and extracurricular program 
that seem most related to academic achievement* Regional differences 
are usually greater than ma jori^y-minority differences* The average 
black pupil attends a school where a greater percentage of teachers 
appear to be somewhat less able , as measured by rough indicators of 
teacher quality, than those in schools attended by the average white 
student* Regarding the third issue being studied? it was found that 
with some exceptions =jiotably Oriental Americans - the average 
minority pupil score^OTTstinctly lower on standardized achievement 
tests at every level than the average white pupil* Moreover, the 
deficiency in achievement is progressively greater for the minority 
students at progressively higher grade levels^ As for the fourth 
issue, the schools are remarkably similar in the 

way they relate to the achievement of their pupils when the socio^ 
eGonomic background of the students is taken into account 1 However, 
the achievement of minority studenti depends more on the schools 



they attend than does the achievenient of the majority studants. Pupil 
achieveinent is relatively unrelated to variations in faGilities and 
curriGUliiina, more strongly related to quality of the teachers, and 
strongly related to the educational backgrounds and aspirations of 
other students in the school- (no references ) 
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College Entrance EKamination Board* Barriers to Higher Education . New 
Yorki Author, 1971, 151 

Minority Group Stiidents, Teste. Admissions Standards ane Policies, 
Finances. Special Programs* Open Admissions. 

The volume contains the papers presented at the College Entrance EKamination 
Board's Colloquljft*Bn Barriers to Higher Education which had as its purpose 
a critical eKamination of the major barriers that stand between the great 
majority of the blacks, chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and toerican Indians 
and equal access to higher education. The barriers examined werei 
tile ways in which higher education is organized; tests, especially tests 
of scholastic aptitude; admissions standards and policies; the paucity 
of adequate special programs conducted by institutions of higher learning 
and related organizations for the purpose of facilitating the amissions and 
retention of minor ity/poverty youth; and finances. 

The conference participants advocated that tests of scholastic aptitude 
and achievement be used for eduaatioaal raider than screening purposes; 
that the nature of the educational eKperience that college provides 
become responsive to a much more Eepresentative group of American youthj 
that faculty attitudes toward minority poverty youth be changed from 
tolerance or hostility to humanness; that a more flexible pattern in 
which students proceed at tiieir own pace be substituted for rigid, four- 
year graduation requirements; and that open admissions policies replace 
selective admissions. They also called for more truly free-access 
institutions strategically located; more effective compensatory and 
supportive programs; more relevant research on the teaching-learning 
processi more reliable data on the performance of "high-risk" students; 
and more financial access to higher education for the economically dis- 
advantaged student, (7 major papers and 5 responding papers, 0-47 
references per paper ) 
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Crandall, v., Dewey, R, , Katkovsky, W. , and Preston, A, Parents' 
attitudes and behaviors and grade-school children's academic achieve-^ 
ments- Journal off Genetic Psychology , 1964, 104 , 53-66. 

Elementary School Students* Academic Achievement. Parental Influence. 

The relationship between parents' attitudes and behaviors and children's 
academic performance was investigated as part of a larger study. Subjects 
were 20 boys and 20 girls in the second, third, and fourth grades, and 
their parents. The sample was representative of all but the lowest 
social class. The children's intellectual abilities were assessed by 
the Stanford^Binet Intelligence Test, and academic performance was measured 
by the Calif ornia Achievement Test. Parents were interviewed individually 
regarding general parental behaviors (affection, rejection, nurturance) 
and specific attitudes and reactions to their child's everyday achievement 
efforts. 

Correlations between IQ and achievement scores were of the same magnitude 
generally found in research on children's intelligence and achievement. 
The only general parental behaviors that significantly predicted academic 
performance pertained to mothers and daughters: Mothers of academically 
competent girls were less affectionate and less nurturant toward their 
daughters than mothers of less proficient girls. Neither mothers' nor 
fathers' expressed values for their child's intellectual experiences 
ware positively associated with the child's academic achievement. The 
mother's evaluation of and satisfaction with the child's general intellectual 
competence were positively related to the child's actual academic perform 
mance, whereas those of .the father were not. Parental instigatidn'of and 
participation in children's intellectual activities, when correlations 
were significant, were negatively associated with the children's academic 
performance. Fathers of the most academically proficient girls tended 
to praise rather than criticize their everyday intellectual achievement 
attempts. The greater number of significant correlations between parents' 
attitudes and behaviors and daughters' academic proficiency suggests 
that grade^. school boys may be less susceptible to adult influence than 
grade school girls, (9 references) 

(from H.S* Astin, A. Parelman and a. Fisher. Sex Roles i A Research 
Bibliography, Washington, D.C.i U. S, Government "printing Of f ice, 1975 0 
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Crosman, A,M, , and Gustav^ A, Academic Success of Older People, Pgychology 
in the S chools, 1966, 3_ (3), 256^258* 

Mature Adult Undergraduates, 

This article reports the findings of study of the Spring 1962 term 
academic transcripts of all students (N^224 menf 233 women) 30 years 
of age and above attending an undergraduate liberal arts division of 
New York University* Men tended to be younger than woineni 54 percent 
of the men, but only 29 percent of the woinen were between 30^34 years 
old. Men were more likely than women to be part-time, evening students 
(80 percent men^ 59 perGent women) , Ninety-four percent men and 97 
percent women were doing at least "C" level work* Using a Pearson 
product-moment correlation, a negligible relationship was found between 
grade average and age. Forty-six percent of the men and 35 percent of 
the women planned either to change occupations or to enter one for the 
first time. 

The authors conclude the data seem to indicate older people can succeed 

in college, however they add that the findings cannot be extrapolated 

to all older people since the sample may not be a random one* (no references) 
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Cross, K.P. Women Want Equality in Higher Education* The Research 
Raportar, 1972, 7 (4), 5-8, 



Undergraduate, Graduate, and Adult Women* Sex Discrimination. 

This article discusses discrimination against women at the undergraduata 
and graduate level and against adult women who wish to return to school. 
Women are underrepresented in the eollege=going population, particularly 
in private universities and in th e pub 1 i c_ cp^^un i ty co ^^^^^ . The 
largest reservoir of acadeinically well-qualified young people who are 
not now attending college consists of bright lower-class women* Many 
university practices, such as housing requirements and sMce allocations 
to departments, serve to place a ceiling on the nun^er oc women students 
accepted* A review of the research available on academic interest, 
abilities, and personality characteristics indicates no important 
difference between men and women in their = potential for academic 
accompl ishment . 

A major argument for sex discrimination against graduate women, that 
women are less likely than men to finish their program and that those 
who do are less likely to use their education productively, is presented 
and refuted* The barriers placed in the path of mature women who would 
like to return are described* The author makes recosmendations for 
action to counteract current inequities within the educational system* 
(13 references ) 
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Cross, S*L* The Second Time Around s A Survey of the Counseling Neads 
of Mature WomeK Returning to SahQol . Unpublished Master's Thesis, 
University of California, Los Angeles^ 1975, 111 pp. 

This study eKamines the special problems and counseling needs of mature 
women who rettirned to school at Los Angeles City College^ a large 
urban two-year college. Fifty women over age 25, working toward 
degrees, were interviewed in 1975 to gather data in the following areas 
demographic-characteristics i educational .and . emplo^ent background , 
status, and goals i academic perfomancei practical problems such as 
finances, transportation, child care, institutional infleKibility and 
inadequate counseling j attitudes of significant others; and feelings 
about the school experience* The sample was chosen to approximate 
the distribution of ages and ethnic backgrounds at LACC* 

Findings indicate that the women have high educational aspirations 
and all of them intend to find emplo^ent after their education is 
completed. School is seen as a means to obtain better jobs and to find 
self-fulf illment* The women generally perforin well academically, but 
some of them have difficulties due to time constraints, inadequate 
study habits, problems with math or English, and test-taking anxieties* 
Women with good grades explained characteristics and abilities that 
helped them to succeed in school. 

Financial pressure is the greatest practical concern for these women 
as many are self-supporting or are heads of householdR . Most of the 
women feel that other important people are supportive of their return 
to school, although the time demands of school limit the energy they 
have for family and friends. 

Tentative recommendations for the kinds of services that would benefit 
these mature women are offered. The conclusion gives suggestions and 
poses questions in the following areas i financial aid^ vocational 
counseling^ academic assistance, psychological counseling, role of a 
women's center^ development of replicable counseling treatments, needs 
assessment of coiranunity women ^ and evaluation of support services. ' 
(6«Z references) 
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Davis, A*E* Women as a minority group in higher academiGS* The ^erican 
Sociologist , 1969, 4 (2), 95«99. ~ 



Woman's Role* Faculty Attitudes, 

This paper examines the problems encountered by women as menders of 
an academiG minority group, the relative success women experience in 
acadCTiic careers, and the manner in which women's educational and 
social capacities are used, A preliminary search of the literature 
on woman's role in toerica shows the author a picture of domesticity 
and child-rearing accompanied by dnsinuations that careers are difficult, 
if not ill-advised^ as female pursuits. Jessie Bernard's findings 
on educated women, their characteristics, and the problems they 
encounter^ published in Academic Women , are reviewed. 

The field of Sociology was chosen for closer examination. Informal 
interviews geared toward obtaining the professor's subjective appraisal 
of the jyoman's role in sociology were conducted with five professors 
(four in sociology and one in anthropology) ^ They felt that women 
hold a lesser or minority position in the field, that they are probably . 
not as productive in terms of publications contributing to academic 
knowledge, and that they are less likely to be hired as professors 
in status universities. They held that women were employed in research 
organisations proportionately more freetuently than men. Generally ^ 
the professors attributed this situation to the woman's role, which 
appears to prevent the pursuit of an uninterrupted career. Examining 
the percentage of Ph,D, candidates who succeeded in the University of 
California's sociology department between 1948 and 1964, there appears 
to be a greater mortality rate among women than men* An analysis of 
the nmnber of women in the field and their employment using the 1963 
Directory of the American Sociologipal Association found men are 
20 percent more likely to be college teachers, and women are found 
twice as often in research, though the figure is swall for both. 
Twenty-one percent of all women are listed without a work affiliation 
compared to nine percent of the men. (9 references) 
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DiOorson K G Are female collage Students influenced by tha expectations 

""aivi ?hair faculty and administration have for ths«? ^^ ^^ 
Hallonal Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 1974, 37 (4). 167 172. , , 

Faculty Attitudes. Role Expectations. Role Aspirations. 

This study attempts to determine if there is a relationship between, women 
^ , academic-vocational aspirations and their perceptions of what 

^"^ui?"d administration'e.pect of them. Questionnaires were answered 
tne^r racuiuj female students at 4 midwestern colleges and 

^LverSSs'^ie °L ILnnaire inS^ded 40 questions. aO ^estions designed 
to give S indication of each student's own academic-vocati6nal 

20 questions designed to give an indication of , how ^he stu«nt felt 
t^e faculty and administration of her Institution perceived ner academ..c- 
vocational rola. - . 

While the findings do not show a cause and effect relationship, tmm:^ 
^ud^nts do perceive limited support and encouragement in academe Regard- 
less of the level of their own aspirations these are higher than ^heir 
parceptlons of what they see as the expectations of their faculty and adm.n- 
StrSlon of them. A si.eable percentage of female students P^J«^^ 
expectation for them and are sensitive to differential treatment of the , 
ISs ihey do suggest that students „ith higher aspirations are ^^^ f^ 
tf feel their faculty and administration have high expectations for them. 
Si^refScS the "pjgmalion" notion that one's behavior Is influenced by 
^;;h"'s expectations! Results of the study support the notion that 
SSw education needs to adapt better to serve the needs.of its women 
students. (11 references) 
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Drew;-^ D, E, and Patterson^ M* On the Aspirations of Women Students . 
Unpublished paper ^ 1973^ lo pp. 

Undergraduata Women. Predictors of Educational Aspiration* Self -^concept. 

This paper examines the patterns of developnent of oGCUpational and educational 
aspirations* In August 1967, ^follow-up questionnaires were mailed to. ^ 
60j.000 students who were initially surveyed when they entered college in 
the fall of 1965 by the AmeriGan CounGil on Education's Cooperative Insti- 
tutional Research Progr^; complete information was available for 22,079- 
The sample used for this study consisted of 3,293 white men and 3/509 
white women* The variables included college selectivity ^ aptitude, 
initial and subsequent level of aspiration, college grades, and the student's 
academic ability self -concept (both initial /and follow-up) The analysis 
technique was built around a multiple regression model* 

The authors found that while the best predictor of follow-up appiration level . 
for both sexes was initial level of aspiration ^ academic ability is the 
second most important determinant of aspirations for women and ability 
self -concept is the second most important concept for men. They conclude 
that perhaps the salient reference group for women students is the 
national pool of undergraduate students, irrespective of the selectivity 
of the college they attend^ and that, therefore^ women need some sort of 
eKternal sanction, such as the "objective" measure of aptitude tests, to 
aspire to higher levels of education* Because academic self-concept ^is — . ■ 
not one of the most important predictors of educational aspirations for 
women and plans to marry while in college have a strong negative influence ^ 
the authors feel some measure of socialization into the traditional f^ale 
role should be included in thim type of analysis. Hiey believe it is 
very likely that for women the self-concept they have of themselves as 
people and of the appropriate role for them is the best predictor of 
educational aspirations* (9 references ) 
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Durchholz^p, and O'Connor, J* "Why Women Go Back to Collage." Changg , 
1973, 5^ (8) , 52+. . . 

Adult Women Undergraduates, 

This article reports the findings of a survey sent to a random sample of 
245 undergraduate women 25 years or older continuing their education 
during the day at 2 campuses of the University of Cincinnati* The authors 
found 35 percent had returned to school to prepare for employment, 30 
percent to fulfill a need or desire for educational achievement, 25 percent 
to facilitate personal growth, and 4.5 percent each to promote independenoe 
and to be intellectually stimulated. Their degree goals were? 11 percent 
doctorate, 37 percent master *s, 35 percent bachelor's and 11 pergent 
associate. These women were making steady progress toward their goals i 
they had the appropriate class standing for the nun^er of years they had 
been in school and were completing, their undergraduate degrees in 4-^5 
years. The majority (55 percent) were attending school part-time. Fifty- 
six percent reported their student role was very significant in their 
lives, 22 percent said it was moderately significant, 19 percent considered 
it an "interesting dimension" of their lives, and only 3 percent felt it 
was not really important. Seventy-two percent had definite plans to work 
after graduation and while 63 percent had returned to school with specific 
job goals in mind, 42 percent said that they did not have to work. These 
women had "B" averages. For 24 percent of the respondents # their return 
had been prompted by a crisis, such as divorce or financial problems, 
or by a life style change, such as children entering school or leaving 
home. Seventy-eight percent said their children were favorable or very 
favorable to their return to college and 76 percent reported their husband 
had a similar attitude. 

The authors conclude that the problems of women returning to college may 
require a good deal of attention and that counselors and advisors are needed 
to inform them about the job market and future trends # in light of the 
finding that 25 percent of these women are training for the overcrowded 
field of elementary and secondary teaching and 28 percent are liberal 
arts majors, many of them with plans to earn graduate degrees and teach 
at the college level. The need for child care and the problem of a husband's 
lack of approval are highlighted as obstacles which prevent women from 
returning to school, (no references) 
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Entwisle, D* R. , and Greenberger, E. Adolescents' views of women's 
work role, American jQurnal of Orthopsychiatry , 1972, 42 (4), 648^656p 

Adolescents. Female Role. Career Attitudes. 

The effects of adolescants' sex, race, IQ, social class, and residential 
locus on their attitudes toward women's work role were- explored. 
The sample of 270 male and 305 female ninth graders wete attending 
six Maryland schools described as black inner«city, white inner-city, 
black blue-collar, white blue-collar, white rural, and white middle- 
class* Subjects answered three forced-choice questions on women's 
role included in a large test battery. The questions, followed by 
indexes of how strongly thm si±>ject felt about each opinion, concerned 
whether women should work, what kinds of jobs they should hold, and 
whether they are intellectually curious. 

Data indicated a marked difference between boys and girls about 
women's role, with boys consistently holding more conservative opinions. 
Both sexes disapproved of women holding "men's" jobs. Black students 
were less opposed to women working than were white students, but they 
were just as negative toward their doing the same work as men. Both 
black arid white inner==city students were generally willing for women 
to work. Blue-collar girls were more conservative than inner-^city 
girls on women^s role. The greatest differences between girls* and boys- 
views were found, among the middle-class white sample. Although subjects 
of high IQ generally held liberal views, high=IQ middle-'Class boys were 
least liberal, High-IQ blue-collar students of both sexes were the most 
liberal. These findings are discussed briefly in relation to adolescent 
sex-role behavior, occupational aspirations and peer pressure, education, 
and woman's role in American society, (5 references) 

(from H,s, Astin, A, Parelman and A, Fisher. Sex Rolesg A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D,C.? U,S, Government printing 'Off icer 1975,) 
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Epstein / C.F, Encountering the male establistoent i Sex^status 
limits on woman's caraers in the professions* Mierican Journal of 
Sociology , 1970, 75^ (6), 965-982. Also ins Thaodora, A, (IdJ The 
Professional Woinan * Cainteidgef Mass*: Schenkman, 1970* pp* 52^13^ 

Professional Women, Sexual Discrimination, 

This broad discussion draws on existing research and census data to 
examine some of the difficultias axperiancad by women professionals 
in fulfilling their career potential. Also discussed are some factors 
that may mitigate these difficulties. Structured professional processes^ 
such as the colleague system, sponsor-protege relationships, social 
interactions within organizations, and sex typing of occupations, 
cause the sex status of women to equal or surpass their occupational 
status. The dynamics of these processes result in a cultural definition 
of women as holding a status inappropriate for certain occupations* 
The practice of female self -exclusion and the role confusions in male- 
female professional interaction are discussed* Interviews with 
successful women professionals provide information on patterns of 
professional life which can prevent or minimize problems faced by 
woman * 

It is concluded that a woman is more likely to have a normal career 
if the en varo nment filters out responses to her sex status which 
intrude on her professional role, and if she has perfected techniques 
for handling such responses* Despite recent challenges to the traditions 
of the professions and the renewed movement toward job equality^ it 
appears that more radical changes are necessary to eliminate the 
problems of the professional woman* (34 references) 

(From H,S* Astin, A, Parelman, arid h. Fisher* Sex-^Roles; A Research 
Bibliography . Washington, D,C* i U*S* Govermnjent Printing Office, 1975*) 
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Feldman, S.D. Impadiment or Stimulant? Marital Status and Graduate Education, 
American Journal of Sociology , 1973, 78 (4), 982-994. 



Marital Status* Education. Role Conflict. 

This study examines how the spouse role affects both man and women in gradu- 
ate education. The emphasis is placed on the effects of divorce since, if 
one must chose between roles, abandonment of the spouse role may lessen the 
conflict. Data used are from a nationwide sample of graduate students and 
consist of approKimately 33^000 completed mail questionnaires. 

Findings show that in all marital statuses, women are more likely to express 
intellectual motives for attending graduate school than men. Married women 
students are under greater pressure than any other student population to 
drop out and, if they remain in school, they are less likely to engage in 
informal socialization with other students. Married men appear to be quite 
productive and the best-adjusted of all graduate students. The most com- 
mitted and active graduate students are divorced women. It appears that 
divorce becomes a force for liberation for women students , while it becomes 
a source of strain for men. Men lose a supportive relationship, while women 
lose a source of severe role conflict. Those most able to adhere to a Qareer^- 
primacy model are married men and divorced -women, (20 references) 



Ferrin, R. I, Barriers to Universal Higher Education . Palo Alto^ Ca.: 
Access Research Offica, College Entrance Examination Board, 1970, 62pp. 

Financial Barriers. Academic Barriers, Motivational Barriers. GeographiG 

Barriers . 

This report outlines and discusses four major barriers to higher education i 
financial, academic, .motivational , and geographic. The financial barrier 
has three basic components: 1) direct costs (tuition, fees, books) , 2) 
subsistence costs (room, board, clothing, and other personal expenses) , 
and 3) indirect costs (foregone personal income and reduced contribution 
to family support) . The academic barrier is created by admissions 
requirements, entrance examinations, language tests, general education 
requirOTents, course prerequisites, and bureaucratic = procedures . A 
motivational barrier can result from lack of parental encouragement, 
low educational aspirations of low-income students, and inappropriate 
guidance. The geographic barrier consists of two elements: physical 
distance and psychological distance. Because these barriers are inter- 
related, it is important that they be attacked simultaneously. 

During the 1960 s,l the nation attempted to make higher education a 
realistic possibility for all by means of substantial federal student 
aid expenditures, comprehensive talent search programs, institutional 
revisions of admissions procedures and curriculum patterns, and the 
location of a multitude of low-cost institutions within population 
centers. However, these and other actions have been only partially 
successful, illustrating the magnitude and complexity of the problem 
ratiher than the failure of these provisions to come to grips with 
the issues at stake. (104 references ) 
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Ferrini R.I*# Jonsen, R,W#, and Trimble, CM. Access to College for MeKiean* 
Americans in the Southwast* Higher Eduoation Surveys i 6^. Palo Alto^ 
California: College Entrance Examination Board, 197 2 # 42 pp. 

Mexican^Americans . Enrollment Patterns. Recruitment and Support Practices. 
Barriers to Higher Education, Financial Aid* 

This study's purpose was to provide information on enrollment patterns , 
recruitment and support practices, and barriers to higher education for 
Mexican^American students in the Southwest. A one=-page questionnaire was 
sent to the financial aid director in 189 public and private colleges .and 
universities in the Southwest; the findings are based on responses from a 
representative sample of 153 institutions (81% response rate) • 

Although about 144^000 Mexican^Americans were enrolled in Southwestern 
colleges in Fall 1971, an increase of at least another 100,000 would be 
necessary to provide a number proportional to the colleger-age population^ 
Using the Pall 1971 figures, a ratio of one Mexican^American faculty member 
for every 100 Mexican^American students was found. The authors found that 
in 1970-71 Mexican^American students attending public 4=year and private 
colleges received financial aid that, on the average, met roughly 25% of 
estimated college costs* However, over 60% of Mexican'=American students 
enrolled in public 2=year colleges where they received, on the average, 
$168 in aid or about 10^15% of their college costs* In these public 2=year 
colleges, the largest proportion of financial aid was in job aidi at the 
public 4-year colleges, it was in loan aidi and' at private institutions, 
it was in grant aid* 

In counties with more than 50,000 Mexican Americans, public colleges most 
frequently used the following recruiting devices s Mexican^American staff, 
Mexican-American students, and special visits to high school with high 
Mexican-American enrollments* Furthermore, 85% of these schools report 
of f ering .Chicano studies courses, usually as an organized program, 
(20 references ) ' , 
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Folger, J* K. ^ Aatin, H. S.^ and Bayer ^ A. E. Human Rasources and Higher 
Education . New York I Russell Sage Foundation, 27970, 475 pp. 



SocioecDnomic Status. Human Power Problems and Issues. 

This book, a staff report to the Conmiission on Human Resources and Higher 
Education, contains a number of studies which examine the processes involved 
in developing and utilising professional and specialized personnel * The . . 
perspective from which this issue is examined is societal rather than 
individual* Data is drawn from. a number of sources. The first section 
of the report analyzes supply-and-'demand trends in the arts and sciences 
and in seven professions , Section II concerns soma of the factors that 
help determine how many graduates there are in each field and some of 
the principal means of keeping supply and demand in adjustment. Section 
III discusses assumptions and attitudes which disregard or conceal the 
special problems of women, persons from the lower socioeconomic levels, 
and immigrants. The final section assesses the soundness of manpower 
policies using several criteria: production, self -fulfillment , cost, and 
the attaimnent of national goals. 

The authors conclude that the need for greater manpower planning in order 
to avoid imbalances among the professions and the frustration of individual 
career plans will become even more acute due to the rapidity of change in 
our society. They recommend the development of a more detailed understanding 
of the set of interrelated forces that determines the education and 
utilization of able men and women, (several 100 references in text; 31 
references to publications by the Commissions staff ) 
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Freeman , J . How to Discriminate Against Women Without R eall y Trying, 
Unpublished paper^ Departinent of Political Science # University of 
Chicago, 1972, 21 pp. 

Educational Discrimination* Educational Barriers for Women, Educational 
Role Expectations. 

This study was conducted by the CoitOTittee on University Women at the 
University of Chicago to investigate the situation and opportunities 
presently enjoyed by wpmen in the University community* The sample in- 
cluded 50 male and 50 female respondents from each of the 17 graduate 
divisions, undergraduate divisions and professional schools at the 
University of Chicago* One of the ideas the questionnaire sought to 
test was the "Hypothesis of the Null Environment." This hypothesis 
states that "an academic situation which neither encourages nor discour- 
ages students of either sex is inherently discriminatory against women 
because it fails to take into account the differentiating external environ' 
ments from which women and men students come" (p, 3) * 

Findings show that women were more conmitted to their educational 
goals than the men students; more women than men said they would be very 
disappointed if they left school before completing their education* 
Only two^thirds as many female students as male students thought the 
male faculty were in favor of women- having . advanced education and 
fewer thought they were favorable to women having a career* 

Fewer women than men can comfortably fit into the University environment* 
The two most obvious examples of this are lack of child care facilities 
and lack of female role models among professors* Students are presumed 
to come from and exist in a supportive external environment. In reality 
that external environment available to most men is much richer than that 
of most women; unlike women ^ men have been expected and encouraged to 
go on with their advanced education and can easily picture themselves in 
a professional role* Women learn to see women who achieve professionally 
as deviants* The author stresses the need for women to be conscious of 
the roadblocks they face as women at the university and the benefits of 
sharing their struggle with other women and thus creating the context of 
emotional support that every student needs for high achievement* 
(9 references) 
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Freeman, J. '^Dissent." School Review , 1970, 79_ (1), 115=8. 

Women on Campus. Sex Discrimination. Attitudes Toward Women Students. 

This article was written in response to the major findings and specific 
recommendations of the University of Chicago ^s Committee on University 
Women. The author contends that sophisticated tools for studying the 
issue of sex discrimination have not yet been developed and tha'^- , until 
they are, its cause .or process cannot he examined. However ^ group 
statistics show the results of sex discrimination* The author feels 
that the core of the problem is the refusal of the Uiiiversity to take 
women, as a group, seriously. This attitude is reflected in the lack 
of courses on women, the lack of material on women in courses taught, 
the scarcity of faculty women and their concentration at the lower 
ranks and in a few fields? and sex-stereotyped put'-downs made by 
professors. The Committee's finding that many women express satisfaction 
with their position should be considered in light of possible interviewer 
bias and failure in the interviews to relate attitudes about current 
situations to expectations .or knowledge of viable alternatives. 
The need for the University to deliberately and effectively counter 
general societal attitudes about women is emphasized. (1 reference ) 
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Friedman, N. Sanders^ L.W, and Thompson^ J, Bex discrimination in CWS? 
The Federal Collage Work Study Programs A Status Report ^ Fiscal year 1971 , 
Washington, D,C,i U*S, Department of Healthy Education and Welfare, 1975, 
155-162. 

Financial Aid. Work Study, Sex Differences* Socialization, Discrim- 
ination. Colle'ge Students* 

This section of a nation-wide study of the Federal Work/Study programs 
in colleges deals with discrimination against women in these programs. 
The data was collected on 10,000 students in 2^000 institutions of higher 
education. Evidence of sex discrimination does appear in the results* 
Regardless of class level, academic major, or grade average, males are 
twice as likely as females to hold high-level jobs.^ The reason women 
less frequently hold low-ranking jobs is that fifty-percent of the women 
are employed in the middle-level clerical jobs* Even when males and 
females are employed in similar jobs, with a few exceptions, males are 
paid more than females. Female students tend to be more satisfied than 
males with the rank and pay of their job even when it bears no relation- - 
ship to their major or career plans* The socialization of adolescent females 
may explain this* The data suggest that sex discrimination begins even 
before women enter the "real" job market. The College Work/Study may 
be reinforcing the old norms of women's occupational alternatives. While 
the program may be helping to equaliEe educational opportunities between 
the sexes, it is doing little to equalize job opportunities* (no references) 
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Frieze^ I*H., Fisher^ J. ^ McHugh, aiid Valle, V.A. Attributing th^ 

causes of succese and failures Internal and aKternal barriers to 
achievement in women. Draft of paper for conference on New Directions 
for Research on Women, Madison, Wisconsin, May 30'-Juna 2, 197S, 

Achievement Motivation. Sax-role Stereotypes* Attributional pattern* 

This paper is based on the belief that although past studies have 
attributed causes of women's failure to achieve to internal factors 
in women, eKternal barriers to achievmient are as inportant^ if not 
mora so, than the internal psychological barriers to achievement. 
Some of the internal cognitive variables which may serve to inhibit 
women's achievement and the external so^ces which may affect these 
cognitions are first considered* Reviewing many of the past studies# 
the authors find lAat it is not unlikely that women have lower gener-- 
aliped expectancies thmn men in our culture as a result of widely held 
sex^role stereotypes * Literature and thTOries al^ut attribution of 
success and failure are discussed, with special mphasis on attribu^ 
tional patterns of women* Mediator variables ^ such as low self-este^ 
and fear of success, individual differences, such as androgeny and 
need for achlevment, and situational factors # i*e*, competitiveness 
and type of task^ which appear to result in a pattern of general 
externality in women's attributions are examined* 

Research which Indicates that similar c^nitive variables in others 
may be Important eKternal barriers to female achievement Is also ana- 
lyzed* Cognitions of others concerning women in achievement situations 
appears to be as Important, if not mora Important, than women's Internal 
cognitions, They can act as barriers In two waysi 1) expectations and 
attributions can affect hiring^ promotion, and other opportunities for 
achievOTient; 2) women's internal cognitive barriers to achievement stem 
from cultural standards to sex appropriate behavior. (88 references) 
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Goldberg, P. Are women prejudicQcl against women? Trans-AGtion # 
1968, ^ (5) , 28-^30. 

Sexual Discrimination. College Women. Professional Women, 

An experimental study was designed to investigate whether there is 
real prejudice by women against women; i.e*, whether perception itself 
is distorted by seK discrimination. IH^o hypotheses were testedi That 
even when the work is identical^ women will value the professional 
work of men more highly than that of womeni and that this tendency 
will be greatly diminished or reserved when the professional field 
happens to be one traditionally reserved for women. 

Subjects were 140 randomly selected college women, of whom 100 were 
used for pretesting and 40 in the experiment proper* In pretesting , 
the 100 subjects were given a list of 50 occupations and asked to rate 
the degree to which they associated the profession with men or with 
women. The two occupations most associated with men the two most associate* 
with women, and two neutrals were selected. Bxk articles from the 
professional literature representing the ^ six occupations were combined 
into booklets. Each article was attributed to a male author in half the . 
booklets and to a female author in the .other half. Each booklet had 
three ntale and three female authors * names. In a group session, the 
subjects read the articles and evaluated each one on a set of nine 
questions. No mention was made of the sex of the author in .the instruct 
tions . ' ' 

Results clearly supported the first hypothesise Of 54 possible compari-^ 
sons of male and fe?nale authors, 3 were tied, 7 favored female authors, 
and 44 favored male authors. The pronounced tendency for subjects to 
evaluate more highly articles attributed to male authors held not only 
for the two "male" professions, but for all six. Thus, the second 
hypothesis was not supported. Results showed a general bias by women 
against women across professions and for nine different aspects of 
competence as a professional, (no references) 

(from H.S. Astin, A, Parelman and A, Fisher. Sex Roles t A Res earch 
Bibliography, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government printing Office, 1975.) 
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Holmstrom, E,I, The new pioneers ; Woman engineering students > 
Paper presented at Cornell University College of Engineering Con^ 

ference, Ithaca, New York, June 2^-2^, 1975, M^^* 2/^ W^rtjlMj AM CH^ftM/^^ 

Women in Nontradtional Fields, Undergradi/ates , • 

This paper compares female and male engineering and non^engineering 
students. Characteristics, attitudes, and aspirations of the students 
are examined* Data used are from the toierican Council on Education 
(ACE) 1972 survey of first--time, full=time freshmen nationwide. All 
engineering students and a ten percent random sample of nonengineering 
students are compared on characteristics such as age, race, and parental 
education* Financial status and concerns of the students are aKamined. 
Life goals and attitudes, such as becoming a co^unity leader and devel= 
oping a meaningful philosophy of life, are considered. Finally, attitudes 
are compared concerning such things as legalization of marijuana and 
the benefits of college. 

The author notes that female engineering students appear to be bright, 
assertive, with high aspirations and radical views* She suggests 
that counseling may be a less appropriate educational policy for 
women engineering students than providing "adult support and encourage- 
ment" and appropriate role nradels, (3 references) 
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Holmstrom^ I* and Holinstrom^ R, W. The Plight of the Woman Doctoral 
Student, American Educational Research Journalr 1974, 11 (1) , 1«17. 

Graduate Students. PaGulty Attitudes and lehavior* Sex Discrimination. 

This article reports the findings of a study investigating the factors 
underlying discrimination against women dOGtoral students* utilizing 
data from thB 1969 ACE--Carnegie higher education survey r stepwise 
multiple regression analyses were used to identify factors related to 
reports of es^eriencing emotional strain and doiabts about completion 
of graduate work. Analyses showed that faculty attitudes and behaviors 
towards women doctoral students contribute significantly to their 
emotional stress and self ^doubts Interaction with faculty, while 
related to general satisfaction with graduate school for both men and 
women doctoral students, revealed a bias in favor of men. Increasing 
the proportions of women among the faculty and a change in the 
attitude toward women students are recoimended to remedy sex discrimination 
in doctoral programs* (9 references) 
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Horner, M. S. Toward an undarstanding of achievGrnent--related conflicts 
in women* Journal of Social Issues , 1972^ 2£ (2), 157=175* 

Achiovement Motivation* Sex-^role Perceptions, Stereotypes* Self- 
concept , 

A series of achievements-motivation studies conducted ovGr a 7-year 
period is reviewed in detail within the framework of an expectancy- 
value theory of motivation. The individual female is said to develop 
an expectancy that success in achievement-^related situations will be 
followed by negative external and/or internal consequences, as a 
result of a widely held societal stereotype. This sterGOtype views 
competence/ independence , competitiveness , and intellectual achieve- 
ment as basically inconsistent with femininity, even though positively 
related to masculinity and mental health. It is hypothesized that a 
motive to avoid success is thereby aroused in otherwise achievement^ 
motivated women and inhibits their performance and levels of aspiration. 

Male and female college students ? female junior high and high school 
students, and female administrative secretaries in a large corporation 
were administered the standard Thematic Apperception Test for the 
achievement motive ^ using verbal rather than pictorial cues* A verbal 
cue connoting a high level of accomplishment in a miKed-^sex competitive 
" achievement situation was added. A simple present'-absent system was 
used for scoring fear of success imagery. Some subjects also responded 
to a questionnaire and had intensive interviews which explored the 
behavioral impact of the motive to avoid success. Fear of success was 
investigated as a function of age, sex, educational and ability levels, 
general positive achievement motivation, and social environment* 

Fear of success was found more often among females than among males 
and increased with age, educational level, and ability^ (^.e., probability 
of achieving success) for the females. This fear was most often exhibited 
by females in mixed^sex competitive situations, rather than in noncompeti- 
tive but achievements-oriented ones * It is concluded that highly competent 
and otherwise achievement'^motivated young women, when faced with a conflict 
between their feminine image and development or expression of competence, 
adjust their behaviors to an internalized sex^role stereotype* Impairment 
of the educational and interpersonal functioning of those high in fear of 
success was found. Some possible causative mechanisms and possible 
consequences of the motive for both the individual and society are 
discussed. (19 references) 



(from H.S. Astin, A. Parelman and A. Fisher* Sex Roles; A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C.s U.S* Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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Hunter, K. Help women plan for the second half. Adult Leadership , 19i5, 
13_ (10) , 311+. 

Adult Women. Group Counseling, 

This article reports on a lO^week non-credit group counsGling course called 
"Plan for the Second Half of Your Life" that was developed at the University 
of Akron. The purposD of the group was to provide guidance and information 
to women v/ho wished to resume or begin a career. The speakers included 
important employers in the area who discussed needs, job opportunities 
and necessary requirements,^ university department representatives who 
talked aobut academic requirements, courses, the demands for graudates, and 
academic success of mature students; a panel- of women who had combined 
career and family spoke on the pros and cons of this arrangement, a^d 
a medical physician also discussed the advantages and disadvantages of 
combining career and family; and a modeling school operator who talked 
about proper grooming and wardrobe for a career return* The course 
also had an extensive reading list, self -analysis was encouraged, job 
resume wJting was taught, and conferences with employers or university 
department chairmen were ehcouraged. 

There were 83 women in the group, 55 of whom had gone to college and 28 
held degrees, including 3 with master's degrees. Seventy-eight of the women 
were married, 3 were widowed, and none were divorced. Their children's 
ages ranged from pre^school to married. Although family incomes ranged 
from $4,000-$60,000, "53 percent were between |10,000 and $20,000, 

The author felt publicity was very important in reaching these jwomen. 
While many of them were experiencing conflict about combining home 
responsibilities with even a part==time career v/hen they began the 
course, many seemed to resolve this conflict during the 10-week period, 
(no references) 
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Iglitzen^ L.B, A child's eye view of sex roles* 
Stereotyping in the Schools , Washington ^ D.C, i 
Association, 1973. Pp 23^30. 

Sax Stereotypes p Occupational Aspirations, Family Relations, 
Political Awareness. Elementary Students, 

This paper summarizes two studies dealing with sex stereotyping 
among fifth grade students. The first study involving 141 boys 
and 149 girls sought to show the extent of sex stereotyped views 
of career and employment patterns , ' social roles in home and family 
and the child's view of his/her role as an adult. Children were 
asked to sort a list of job and personality traits into those 
"for men", those "for women" and those, "for men and women." Boys 
and girls demonstrated sex stereotyping. Although girls were less 
inclined to reverse traditional sex-tied jobs than boys, girls 
were more willing to see jobs open to either sex. Children of 
both sexes tended to see personality traits as distinctly masculine 
or feminine, though they did not always agree on which sex should 
be linked with a particular trait. Overall, girls had varied 
career aspirations, though these were heavily weighted toward 
traditional female occupations. Only 6 percent said they would 
be simply a mother or housewife. However, when asked to describe 
how they would spend a typical day in their future, girls showed 
a marked discrep|Acy between their stated career goals and their 
actual day. Girls emphasized marriage and family much more than 
boys did. Boys focused more on details of job and career* This 
dkta indicated that children with working mothers - especially 
■girls " had more liberal views on- roles of men and women in society 

In a second study of 80 boys and 67 girls in the fifth grade an 
expanded questionnaire was administered to see if sex stereotyping 
found in the first study was replicated and to see what effect, 
if any, these views had on children's political attitudes and 
beliefs. When boys and girls were asked to choose any possible 
political job the same small number of boys and girls chose to be 
President. A sizeable 'number of boys chose mayor, not one girl did 
For girls a popular choice was school board head or judge. But 
whether these choices were made as realistic options or on the 
basis of stereotypes is indeterminate* On a composite index of 
political infoOTation and awareness girls did more poorly than 
boys. Other sex differences were in line with the previous 
study. While stereotyping clearly exists, the data did not show 
any strong relationship between it and political awareness* 
( no references) 
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Institute for the Study of EdUGational Policy, Summary of Equal 
Educational Opportunity for Blacks in United States Higher Educationi 
An Assessment , RepQrt~Nor 1, the 1973«74 Academic Year. Washington,^ 
Howard. University, 1975, 22 pp* 

Black Undergraduate and. Graduate Students. Financial Aid* Access, 
Distribution/ and Persistence, Racial Discrmination , 

This report, covering the 1973=74 academic year, assesses the equality 
of educat^'^nal opportunity for blacks in U*S, higher education, tt ' . 
reviews the recent status of blacks in higher education, the economic . 
returns of education for blacks, the continuing barriers to equal 
educational opportunity, and the problims of the racial data by which 
public policy is sometimes determined. The necessary conditions upon 
which equal educational opportunity depends are access, the opportunity 
to enroll in college; distribution* the type of institution attended and 
the field of studyi and persistence^ the opportunity to ramain in college 
and complete training in a timely fashion. 

Blacks are underrepresented in the college population and those who 
were enrolled in higher education in 1973 were distributed unevenly 
throughout -^e hierarchy of institutions, with a concentration in the 
lower cost, less selective institutions without major graduate or research 
programs. Blacks tend to enter education rather than other fields of 
study, and this tendancy increases at the baccalaureate and doctoral 
levels. Based on the limited data available, it appears that blacks 
andwhites dropped out of college at about equal rates in 1973. On the 
average, blacks take longer than whites to complete college. Barriers 
to equal educational opportunity are defined as categorical, obstacles 
which arise from racial discrimination i educational barriers which 
result from neutral institutional policies and practices that have 
adverse racial impacts; and psychosocial, obstacles which develop 
from the lifestyles and values of students and faculty. Completing four 
or more years of college education produced significant gains in average 
black income and lifetime earnings. Financial aid patterns of blacks 
are described and contrasted to those of whites. The need for federal 
responsibility to facilitate access, distribution, and persistence of 
talented and able minorities in graduate and professional schools by 
removing financial barriers is stressed, (no references) 
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JanckS/ et al. Inequality; A Reasgesament of the Effect of Fainllj^& 
and Schooling In Ameriaa , New Yorki Basic Books ^ 1972, 399 PP- 

SoaioeconomiG Status* Educational inequality. 

This book challenges the belief that equalizing opportunity, especially 
educational opportunity, will produce mora social mobility and more adult 
equality* The study draws upon' a wide range of major surveys conduced 
since 1950/ including Census Bureau studies of social mobility and income 
distribution. Project TALENT'S surveys of American high schools^ and the 
Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey* The effects of family 
background, years of schooling/ and IQ scores on adult success as well 
as the effects of expenditure differences in American schools, racial 
and economic desegregation, and tracking are examined. 

Regarding educational opportunities^ the data indicate that resources 
are unequally distributed, that some people have more chances than 
others to attend school with the kind of schoolmates they prefer, and 
that some people are denied access to the curriculums of their choice* 
Jencks and his associates found i 1) educational reform cannot bring 
about economic or social equality; 2) genes and IQ scores have rela- 
tively little effect on economic success; and 3) school quality has 
little effect on achievement or on economic success* They conclude 
that even if the schools could be reformed to insure that every child 
received an- equally good education, adult society would hardly, be 
more equal than it is now. To achieve equality in Mierica, far more 
fundamental social and economic changes than school reforms must be 
undertaken. (411 references ) 
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Lunneborgi P.W,f and Lillief C. Sexism in graduate admissions. 
toerican PsyGhologist i 1973 (Peb.)i 187-189, 

Bbk^BjoIb Stereotypes* Letters of Reeoranendation. Graduate Admissions. 
Attrition, 

This study examines the possible correlation between sexist descriptions 
= in letters of recommendation and attrition in graduate school . Letters 
of recommendation for 123 graduate stuSents (31 percent female) admitted 
to the University of Washington from 1963-1967 were judged for sexist 
GOnmtents. Two kinds of comments- were considered to be sexists those 
- implying a lower degree of expectation for women and those dealing 
with feminine physical traits irrelevant to graduate study* The 
authors found 12 sexist comments, 11 of them .written in reference 
to female applicants and "undoubtedly intended as praise," The' authors raise 
questions regarding the professional legitimacy of using such coirunents 
in describing prospective graduate students^ and the effects these 
judgements have on the behavior of students f faculty and administrators* 
The authors suggest that one means of reversing high rates of female 

attrition may be eliminating sex stereotyped expectations which are , 

perpetuated by letters of reconraendation, C4 references) 
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Maccoby, E.E, and Jacklin, C.N. The FnvchQlogy of Sex pif f erenoes. ^ 
Stanford, CA: Stanford University PreBB , 1974. 627 pp. 

Socialisation. Sex --Typing. Role Modeling. Social Behavior. Temperament, 
Intellect* Achievement, Self^Concept. ^ * - 

This comprehensive review of reported research findings systematically 
analyzes and interprets the data on sex differences in the areas of 
perception^ learning, memory, intellectual ability, congitive style, 
achievemsnt motivation, self ^concept , temparament / social approach-avoidance ^ 
power relationships, sex-typing, role modeling and socialization. The 
summary text is supported by an annotated bibliography of over 1400 research 
studies. In the conclusion the authors assess the validity of the most 
widely held beliefs about sex differences, propose a framework of similari- 
ties and differences between the sexes, and examine the social implications 
of their findings. 

The unfounded beliefs about sex differences are that girls are more "social" 
and more "suggestible" than boys, that girls have lower self-esteemsr that 
girls are better at rote lear-ning and simple repetitive tasks and boys at 
tasks requiring higher level cognitive processing and inhibition of pre- 
viously learned responses, that boys are more "analytic," that girls are 
more affected by heredity, boys by environment, that girls lack achievement 
motivation, that girls are auditory^ boys visual. However^ girls do rate 
themselves higher in social competence. Boys often see themselves as strong ^ 
pqwerful, dominant and "potent." During college (but not earlier or later) 
men have greater sense of control over their own fate and greater confidence 
in their probable performance on a variety of school related tasks. Boys' 
achievement motivation appears to be more responsive to competitive arousal 
than is girls', but this does not imply a generally, higher level. 

Some sex differences are fairly well-established. Girls have greater verbal 
ability than boys early in life and then after age 10* Boys excel in visual^ 
spatial ability especially in adolescence and adulthood^. Boys eKcel in 
mathematical ability especially after age 12* Males are more .aggressive. 
Sex differences in tactile sensitivity, fear, timidity and anxiety, activity, 
competitiveness, dominance, compliance and nurturance are still open questions 
Three kinds of factors have been discussed as affecting the development of 
sex differences I biological factors, "shaping" of boy-like and girl-like 
behavior by parents and other socializing agents, and the child's spontaneous 
learning of behavior appropriate for his/her sex through imitation. Social 
implications of these findings for schooling, dominance and leaderships 
vocational success, childbearing and rearing^ and influence of heredity are 
discussed. (1400+ references) 
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Maccoby, E,E. and jacklin, C*N, Achievement motivation and self-'concept 

7he PsychQlogy of Sex DifferGnces , Stanford, CAi Stanford University 
Press, 1974. Pp. 134--163. 

Achievement Motivation. Task versus Social Orientation. Self ^Concept, 

This chapter reviews current literature which supports or refutes six common = 
h^otheses concerning differences between seKes in their motivations to 
achieves (1) males have greater need for achievement and are more oriented 
to achievement for its own sake; (2) males have greater task involvement and 
persistence! (3) males have more curiosity and eKhibit more exploratory behavior 
(4) females are primarily motivated to, achieve in the area of interpersonal 
relations whereas males are motivated to achieve in- non'^personal oriented 
areas including intellectual achievement i (5) females are motivated by the 
desire to please others^ to gain praise and approval, and males are motivated 
by intrinsic interest of the task; (6) females have low self-conf idence, a 
general lack of self^-esteem* 

The sexes are quite similar with respect to those aspects of achievement 
motivation for which evidence is available. They show similar degrees of 
task persistence. There is no evidence that one seK works more than the 
other because of intrinsic interest in the task rather than praise and approval* 
There is some evidence that boys' achievement motivation needs to be sustained 
or stimulated by competitive , ego-challenglng conditions but girls throughout 
the school years seem to maintain their achievement motivation without such 
stimulation. In fact, at certain ages females may be motivated to avoid 
competition ("avoid success" )• On most measures of self=esteem females . 
. show at least as much satisfaction with themselves as do males. During 
college some sex differentiation occurs. At this time women are less confident 
than men in their ability to perform we^ on a variety of tasks; have less 
sense of being able to control events that affebt them and tend to .define " 
themselves more in social terms* But girls maintain a high level of achievement 
as evidenced by good grades whether they have a sense of personal potency or 
not* . ■ 

What accounts for lack of non^domestlc achievement by women during post- 
school years is._.still open to speculation. Achievement motivation differences 
may appear in post-college years. The traditional e^ectation for women 
may channel her energies into, domestic duties. Many of the training oppor- 
tunities which lead ttf high level achievement have until recently been 
closed to women. 



Maccoby, E.E. and Jacklin^ C.N. Differential socialization of boys and 
girls in The Psychology of Sex Differences , Stanford, CA? Stanford 
University Press, 1974. Pp 303-348. 

Socialization/ Parents-Child Relations, Dependency. Aggression. Sex^ 
Typed Behavior and Perceptions. Sexuality. Achievement. 

This chapter reviews the issue of differential socialization of boys and 
girls. Contrary to common belief the data reveals a remarkable degree of 
uniforniity in the socialization of the two sexes. There does not emerge 
any clear trend that sons and daughters experience different amounts of 
parental warmth, or reinforcement of dependent or aggression behaviors^ 
There is no consistent proof that mothers provide more verbal stimulation 
to daughters than sons. In general there is no positive ,evidence that 
parents engage in specific sexual socialization to prepare their children 
differentially for the adult "double standard." Girls are not reinforced 
more for modesty or punished more for sexual exploration. There are indi*- 
cations that parents are trying to socialize children of both sexes toward 
the same major goals but believe they are starting from different points 
with each sex because they have a different set of "natural" assets and 
liabilities. 

There is evidence that parents encourage their children to develop sex-- 
typed interests, providing them with sex- typed toys. More strongly, 
they discourage them, particularly sons^ from inappropriate sex*- typed 
behaviors and activities.. During preschool years there seems to be a 
trend toward somewhat greater restrictiveness of boys. Boys receive more 
punishment but also probably more praise and encouragement. Adults 
respond as if they find boys more interesting, or more attention provoking 
than girls. Boys seem to have a more intense socialization experience than 
girls. The different amounts of socialisation pressures will surely have 
aonsequences for the development of their personalities. 
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MaGcoby, E,E. and Jacklin, C.N. SeK-typing and the role of modeling in 

The Psychology of Sex Differences . Stanford, CA: Stanford University . , 

Press, 1974^ Pp. 277-302. , 

Sex^Typed Preferences. Modeling. Parent-Child Relationship. Same^ 
Sex Model. 

This chapter represents a review of the literature that covers the current 
beliefs about the .development of sex-typed behaviors and the role of modeling* 
Sex-typed behavior refers to "role behavior appropriate to a child's ascribed 
gender." In general, sex-typing deals with the establishment of a pattern 
of interests and activities by a child which are "feminine" or "masculine," 
There is considerable evidence showing that at nursery school, age both seKes 
are sex-typed and starting at about four boys become increasingly more 
seK-» typed than girls ^ more likely to avoid sex-inappropriate activities and 
accept (prefer) activities associated with their own sex. 

Many sources emphasize the importance of the role of imitation and identifica-? 
tion in the acquisition of sex-typed behavior. The fact that observational 
learning occurs and that children learn many items in their behavioral repertoire 
through imitation of their parents is clear ^ 

However, there does not seem to be a consistent tendency for children or 
adolescents to resemble the same sex parent more than the opposite sex 
parent. Furthermore^ when children are given a choice of models they do not 
consistently select same-sex models- The question is where do sex-typed 
behaviors come from. 

The discrepancy between acquisition and performance is involved* A person 
comes know (cognitive development) that certain actions are appropriate 
for persons of his/her sex and others are not. The modeling process is crucial 
in the acquisition of a wide repertoire of potential behaviors but this 
repertoire is not sex-typed to any important degree, lOiowing what behavior 
is sex=appropriate is crucial in the selection of what items of the repetoire, 
will be used in perforinance. The sex-typing of behavior and choices for 
performance have been alternately explained as the* result of either reinforce- 
ment experienced and observed or growing understanding of one's own sexual 
identity and the content of that sex role as prescribed by the culture around 
him/her. 
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McBae, M*L. and Suddick, D.E, Differential freilman admission by sex, 
Journal of the National AssQciatlon for Woinan Deans ^ Administrators, and 
CQunsalorsT 1974 , 37 (2), 75^77, 

Admissions, Differintial Admissions Criteria by Sax Quojta Systems* 

This study attampts to datemine whether, after adjusting for initial differancas 
in high school avarages and Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT)SGoras via 
separate regression equations, the differential admissions criterion by sex 
used until recently by a large Southeastern public institution of higher 
education was justifiable* Three hypotheses are tested: 1) A systematic 
difference exists between forecasting the actual first quarter ^rade averages 
from those predicted for males and femalas, 2) Males mature later than 
females, and 3) Femalas have higher pradictad first quarter grade avarages 
than males* Predicted and actual first quarter grade averages for 1,096 mala 
and 937 female native frashman resident matriculants in 1969 and the three- 
charter cumulative grade averages of 979 of the men and 853 of the women 
ware used to test the hypotheses* Regression analyses were amployed. 

After initial* differences in pre-^admission credentials of men and 
women were adjusted via separate regression equations, no difference was 
found in the regression of predicted averages on actual grade averages 
during the first year of collage* The use of differing cut-off scores 
seems unwarranted* (1 reference) 



Mischel, W. Sa>?-typing and socialiaation . in P.H, Mussen (Edj 
Carmichael ^ 5 Manual of Child Psychology, (Vol, 2), New York ; John 
Wiley and Sons Inc, Pp, 3-72. 

SocialiEation. Personality. Behavioral Systems. SeK-Role StGreotypes. 

This chapter introduces the area of socialization and raises some of the 
related fundamental points and problems of personality rGsearch. Simul^ 
taneouBly, it tries to illustrate the range and meaning of psychological 
sex diffGrences in social behavio.r and the development of these differences 
V^hile biological antecedents and physical eharacteriestics play a role in 
the development of psychological characteristics, this treatise concen- 
trates on socialisation and, hence, on the social and psychological 
determinants of sex differences in a social context* Main psychological 
differences between the sexes based on directly observed differences in 
the frequency with v/hich the sexes display particular behavior patterns 
are summarized. Sex^role stereotypes are also discussed. Dispositional 
or the trait approach to personality is used in an attempt to identify 
broad trait dimensions, such as, masculinity^f emininity dimension. 
Various explanations for the acquisition and performance of sex=t^ed 
behaviors are presented, (312 references) 
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Mulligan, K, L. A Question of Opportunity i Women and Continuing 

Kdunatinn: ED^ 081 323/ 1973," 33pp. 

Adult Women p Continuing Education Programs, Role of the Federal 
Govarnmant p 

This publication axplains why specialized programs for women are necessary^ 
reports tha findings of a survey of program directors of 376 programs 
listed in the Department of Labor Women's Bureau 1971 publication 
Continuing jduc a t^ and Services for Women ^ and presents an 

analysis of Federal responses to tiie need for continuing education 
programs for women* Specialized programs for women are needed in 
order to assist woman who work to increase their productivity * minimize 
the risk of discrimination^ and provide society with more fully 
realized talent; to help woman overcome the obstacles to graduate 
study; and to remedy tha past inability of counselors to respond to 
the vocational needs of women. 

Of toe 376 progr^s surveyed^ 190 responsea were raeeivad* SiKty--ona 
of the respondents indicated that they provided no special programs 
to accommodate the needs of mature woman, 9 programs had bean terminated, 
and 8 offered only one vocational course in an area traditionally 
regarded as a women's field. Of the 112 programs serving the educational 
needs of mature women, only 36 had prograEn directors who devoted more 
than half their time to these programs. The great majority of programs 
and services were self-supporting. The directors ware especially 
concerned with the need for financial assistance to part-time 
students. Common themes which recurred in the director's responses 
were the development of univarsity^community relationships, the 
client-orientation of the programs, and the motivation to learn that 
adult women display. 

The author concludes that Federal responses to the need of women for 
university level continuing education have been minimal, although 
resources are available which could be used to expand existing programs, 
develop more supportive services ^ and to provide a necessary research 
base. Specific recomnendations are given concerning the ways in which 
the Federal government could more substantively aid in providing services 
to adult women students and suggestions are cifed to assist universities 
in identifying issues and problems relevant to their capacity to serve 
the needs of women, (no references) 
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Project on the Status and Education of Women, Health Sarvices for Women s 
What Should the Unlvereity Provide? Washington, D.C.i AssoGiation 
of itoerican Coilegasi 1972 ^ 11 pp* 

Campus Health Services, College Women^ 

This paper provides infomation on the issues involved in providing health 
care to women on canpus and on some of the current, activities in the area. 
The major changes or additions that women are seeking for college and uni- 
versity health service programs are outlined. Basically, women would 
like to see the provision of adequate medical care, including sex-related 
health needs, to women students linked with the provision of sex education 
and counseling programs, various kinds of action being taken by institutions 
to develop or revise health care programs designed to meet women's needs 
are discussed. The american College Health Association's Resolution on — 
the issue is included. 09 references) 
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Project on tha Statiis and Education of Women, What Congtitutes Equality 
for Woman in Sports? Washington^ D.C.: Association of toerican Colleges, 
1974, 21pp. 

College Women. DisGrimination in Athletics, Sax-Stereoti^es, 

This paper outlines soma of the issues related to equal opportunity for 
women in sports, givas eKamplaa of some situations that may have to be 
reconsidered/ and discussas some of the alternatives that are being proposed* 
Athletics reflect cultural norms and, therefore have tandad to perpetuate 
sex stereotypes and myths about what is "right" for the respective sexes. 
It is important to consider the attitudes that people have about women in 
sports because they influence the total athletic opportunities that are 
available to women. 

Federal law mandates equal athletic opportunity regardless of sex and the 
implications and application of this legislation are considered. What 
constitutes equality in non-competitive and competitive athletic programs 
is discussed. The issue of single-sex versus minced teams is considered* 
Issues such as funding for competitive athletics; "separate-but^aqual" 
administrative structures in athletic and physical education departments # 
and governing associations; and what constitutes equality for women employees 
in sports are taken up. ' 

Although there is no simple explanation as to what constitutes equality , 
for women in sports, a widespread mandate for constructive change exists* 
The author feels equity demands that women be given a "sporting chance". 
Resources are listed. (18 references) 
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Resources Analysis Branahi , Of f ice of Progr«n Planning and lyaluation# 
National Institutes of Healthy U*S* Department of Healthi Education, 
and Welfare . Special Report on Women and Graduate Study Resources 
for Medical Research Report No* 13 1968# 94 ^pp. 



Educatidnal Facilitators, 



Graduate Education* Educational Barriers, 
Bio-Medical Sciences* 

This is an eKamination of the obstacles women encounter lin pursuing 
graduate study, especially in the field of health, and the factors 
that might encourage more talented women to complete advanced training. 
Of the 131,200 women who earned bachelor's degrees in 1961, 72 percent 
planned to attend graduate school and 42 percent had enrolled by 1964, 
Of the women planning medical careers in 1964, all had ^^lanned as early 
as 1961 to dp graduate TOrk, and 93 percent had actually enrolled. 
Of the women in scientific fields in 1964, 80 percent had anticipated 
graduate study three years earlier, and 65 percent had enrolled* 



The major obstacles to graduate study reported by these women were 
financial (42 percent), family responsibilities (41 percent) , lack 
of available graduate school (16 percent) , lack of qualifications 
(13 percent) , and disapproval of husband (3 percent) , These women 
cited several factors that would facilitate the entry of | more women 
into scientific and medical fields i greater availability of part- 
time training and employment, establishment of child care centers 
or allowances, increase in training stipends, and greater recognition 
of women successful in these fields. To facilitate entr^ of more women 
into the biomedical sciences, the National Institutes of jHealth ^should 
seek to dispel the "inferiority myth" concerning women by instituting 
action progr^s aimed at young g^rls and their parents, educators * and 
counselors. [ 
The report summariaes the results of a longitudinal stud^ of 1961 
college graduates conducted by the National Opinion Research Center. 
Follow-^up surveys were conducted in 1962, 1963, and 1964, Questionnaires 
were used to gather the data. _ 



(from H.S. Astin, N. Suniawick, and S. Dweck, Women i A Bibliogra; 
on their Education and Careers * Washington, D*C. 



Behavioral Publications , 



1974) 
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Robinson , J. , Paul , S. , and Smith , G , Project Second Start , New 
York I John Hay Wiitney Foundation, 1973, 308 pp. 

Adult Women Students. Special Adult Programs. Low-inGome Women* 

Project Second Start is an in-depth study of three programs at Brooklyn 
Collage of the City University of New York which have tried to serve 
the needs of adult women, including low^income women < The study's 
aim was to determine how these progr^s were attempting to meet the 
needa of low-- and no^inaome women. This eKploratory study of *a 
selected group involved open-tended interviews with 46 women currently 
in a program I interviews with administrators, counselors * teachers, 
and secretaries; and telephone interviews with 14 women who had either 
dropped out of or applied to or inquired into a program. 



Following a description of^lie three special adult programs, the 
study group is described in terms of demographic data, paid and 
unpaid work experience, previous education, child care, major 
reasons for going to college, and field of study. Their experience 
in the programs in the areas of admissions, cost, curriculum and 
classroom, counseling, credit for life e^erience, and other program 
features is described. The areas of stress involved in handling 
multiple responsibilities = family, job, and school - and the ways 
in which these women are handling these problems and concerns, as 
well as the ways in which their lives have changed as a result of 
this experience are discussed, Recorranendations for programs geared 
to women's needs are presented, (25 references) 
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Roby^ P, Institutional barriers to women students in higher education, 
Ini Rossi, A*S*, and Caldarwood^ A. (Eds,) Acadeinic Wonien on the Move ^ 
New Yorks Russell Sage Foundation, 1973, 37-»56* 

Bmn Discrimination, Institutional Barriers to Higher Education* Sex- 
Role EKpectations , undergraduates. Graduate Students, 

Despite the boom in higher education over the past 50 years, in relative 
terms, women have lost ground in academe i they continue to be under^ 
represented in higher education. The author investigates institutional 
or structural barriers to women's entry and to their ability to persist 
in higher education, Institutionai barriers are defined as "policies 
and practices in higher education which hinder women in their efforts 
to obtain advanced education" (p, 38) and are discussed as they 
pertain to admissions; financial aidi student counseling, including 
the attitudes of faculty toward women students; student services, 
particularly health services and day care; degree requirements and 
a curriculum which usually emphasizes the culture and achievement ^ 
of white males , The author points out discriminatory practices 
where they exist and proposes some corrective action to remedy the 
sli/tuation* (26 references) 
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RosenkrantE, P., Vogel, S., Bee, H., Broverman, D. M. , and Broverman, I. 
Sex--role stereotypes and self ^concepts in college stu:. nts . Journal of 
Consulting and Cl inical Psycholoqy, 1968, 32^ (3), 287^295. 

CollegQ Students. Sex^role Perceptions. Stereotypes. Self-concept, 

A questionnaire administered to college students probed the extent to 
which seK-rolc stereotypes, with their associated social values, 
influence the self-^concepts of men and women. The 74 male and 80 femala 
students were asked to characterize the behaviors, attitudes, and 
personality traits of typical adult males, adult females, and themselves, 
by means of 122 bipolar items. 

In contrast to expected results, self ^concepts did not differ from 
stereotypic concepts of masculinity and femininity as a function of the 
social desirability of the stereotype. Results indicated strong 
agreement between sexes about differences between men and women, corres- 
ponding differences between the self-concepts of the sexes, and more 
frequent high valuation of s tereotypically masculine characteristics 
by both sexes. Women seemed to hold negative values of their worth 
relative to men, indicating the influence of the factors that create this 
sex stereotyped self-concept. A cultural lag may account for the persistence 
of sex-role stereotypes despite contemporary changes in the prescribed 
sex-^role behavior in this society. It is also noted that older or 
married subjects or subjects of other educational and social class 
levels might produce different patterns of responses. (25 references) 

(from H. S, Astin, A. Parelman and A. Fisher, Sex Roles: A Research 
Bibliography , Washington, D.C.i U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975.) 
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Rubin, R- A, Sex Discrimination in inter scholastic high school athletics. 
Syracuse Law Review, 1974, 25 (2), 534^574. 



Interscholastic Athletics* High School Students, Athletic Scholarships. 
. ■ * 

This artiGle ex^ines sex discrimination in high school athletics, 
legal action that has been brought to combat it, and future prospects* 
Key alements of each decision in the cases in which women have asserted 
the right to participate in interscholastic high school athletics, in 
both contact and noncontact sports, are identified. Those key eleinents 
which are coiranon to all of the decisions, such as enumeration of the 
physical differences between the sexes, arguments concerning the psy-- 
chological effects of mixed sex teams, the importance attached to the 
existence of a separate program for women, the greater success of indi^ 
vidual as opposed to class action suits, and the tendency of the court 
to overlook relevant considerations, e,g* , the educational and economic 
benefits that can accrue from athletic excellence, are examined* A 
female athlete who brings an individual or class action to compel mixed 
competition in a noncontact sport will have the greatest chance of 
success if the school has no separate program for women in that sport. 

The author points out that until women have access to the same 
facilities, coaching, and competition on the high school level as men 
now do, they will continue to be disadvantaged in obtaining athletic 
scholarships to attend college* Furthermore, if the female athlete's 
opportunities in high school are scarce and of poor quality, the advan- 
tages of college participation (the chance to refine, display, and 
ultimately sail the athletic talent for a liveiihood) will never materialize* 

various alternative systems which might mitigate the discriminatory 
impact of current athletic programs are described and appraised* Of 
these models, only "separate and mixed" is acceptable* The proposed 
equal rights amendment might render this model constitutionally imper-- 
missible, however* Pending federal regulations for the effectuation 
of the 1972 Educational Amenctaents would encourage inadequate programs* 
The author believes that if either proposal becomes operativa, equal 
opportuntiy for the female athlete would be limited if not virtually 
eliminated p (100 references) 
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Schloysberg, N. K. and Goodman, J. A woman's place: Children's sex 
stereotyping of occupations. Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 1972a, 
20 (4), 266-270. " ' " " 

Sex-role Steraotypes, Occupational Aspirations. ElemGntary School 
Children. 

Studies of sex difference in socialization and child rearing practices 
v/oro reviewed in this .i^^ticle, and an empirical study designed to explore 
occupational stereotyping by elementary school ehildren was presented. 
Boys and girls in the kindergartens and sixth grades of two schools 
were asked to respond to 12 drawings representing the work settings 
of 6 traditionally-^mala occupations and 6 traditionally--f emale occupations. 
The data were analysed in terms of number of stereotyped responses and 
indicated that: (a) the 6th graders at the model cities school held more 
stereotypes than those at the middle income school; (b) the children were 
more apt to eKClude women 'from men*s jobs than to exclude men from women* s 
jobs; (c) the children chose jobs for themselves that fell within the 
usual stereotypes; and (d) there was no significant difference between 
the role stereotypes held by kindergartners and 6th graders. These 
findings imply the need for elementary school personnel to change children's 
notions of differential achievement for men and women, and to develop and 
maintain increased options for both boys and girls. (7 references) 

(from A. Phelps, H. Farmer, and T. Backer . Selected Annotated Bibliography 
on Women at Work, New Yorki Humian Science Press, in press, 1976,) 
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Schwartz, P., and Lever, J. Women in the Male World of Higher ' Education - 
In I Rossi, A.S.^ and Calderwood, A., (Eds,) Academic Women on the Move . 
New York; Russell Sage Foundation, 1973, 57-77, 

Socialization* Institutional Barriers. Faculty Attitudes. Women 
Undergraduates * 

This chapter describes the ways in which psychological and structural 
disadvantages interact to shape the unique pattern of obstacles that 
women face in the male world of higher education. Female sociallaation 
often results in self-doubt, conflicting motivation, and anxiety about 
social success and directly influences women's college experience and 
career plans. Stereotypes about the female intellect affect both wumen 
and those who interact with them. 

Interview data gathered from a stratified random sample of 50 men and 
50 women, drawn equally from the 4 class years and from the 12 colleges 
at Yale College, and collected during the first academic year (1969- 
1970) of undergraduate coeducation is reviewed. Because Yale epitomizes 
the "male world of higher education'% the authors believe a case study 
of male^female interaction and role relationships on that campus will 
illuminate the difficulties a woman confronts in developing a positive 
self-image as a scholar. The fihapter discusses and cites examples of 
long=-term effects of sociaj.ization, the implications of women's prefer- 
ence for male professors and the male monopoly of leadership positions, 
the career/marriage conflict, the assumptions and expectations that 
faculty and other members of the university coiranunity reserve for women 
students, the insularity and lower academic quality of women's colleges, 
inadequate provision of needed services or differential treatment by 
sex, and conflict over postgraduate training that women often exper- 
ience. The authors stress the need for women to depend on their own 
resources and to form alliances with other women to combat the psy- 
chological and institutional barriers to their intellect and potential 
for achievement. (15 references ) 
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Sewell^ W,H,, and Hauser, R,M, Education, Occupation, and Earnings ; 
Achievement in the Early Career . New York i Academic Press ^ 1975, 
237 pp. 

Socioeconomic status. 

This book presents analyses of the influence of social origins on educa- 
tional attainment occupational achievement, and earnings* The research 
is based on data collected from a large probability sample of 1957 Wisconsin 
high school seniors and a follow-up of the men through their first ten 
years of postsecondary schooling, military service, and labor force 
experience. The authors have developed a recursive structural equation 
model that attempts to elaborate and explain the effecta of socioeconomic 
origins (i,e,, mother's education, father's education and occupation, and 
parents income) and academic ability on educational, Qccupational, and 
earnings achievements. The model postulates that socioeconc«nic background 
affects measured mental ability; that background and ability affect the 
level of postsecondary schooling achieved^ that background, ability, and 
schooling affect the socioeconomic status of one's job; and that all the 
foregoing variables affect one's earnings. The mediating effects of social 
psychological variables, such as academic performance in high school, the 
influence of significant others, and educational and occupational aspi= 
rations, are also investigated. The influence of the type and quality 
of college attended on occupational attainment and earnings and the effects 
of military service and ability on earnings are examined. 

The authors found the process of achievement to be factorially complex and 
subject to important components of luck or chancer nonetheless, important 
effects of socioeconomic origins on achievements iri school and in the labor 
market which are not fully ■ compatible with expressed national goals of 
equal opportunity were found. Except in the case of earnings (which are 
only affected by parents' income), every measure of socioeconomic back- 
ground affects each measure of son's aahievement. Although the social 
psychological variables increased substantially the explained variance 
in schooling, they were of less direct importance in explaining occupa- 
tional status and earnings, (193 references) 
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Sewell, H., and Shah^ V, P. Socioeconomic Status^ Intelligence, and the 
Attaininent of Higher Education, SociQlogy^of Education ^ 1967 r 4© (D # 1^23. 

Predictors of College Attendance. Socioeconomic Status (SES) . Sex Differences, 

This study examines the effects of socioeconomic status (SES) and intelligence 
on college plans r college attendance^ and college graduation- Data were 
obtained from questionnaires administered to all Wisconsin high school 
seniors in 1957 and from follow=up questionnaires mailed to approximately 
one-'third of these students in 1964^65. The follow-ups had an 87 percent 
(9/007) response rate. The variables include sex^ SES, intelligence ^ 
college plans, attendance , and graduation, and educational attainment* 
Data were eKamined using cross-'tabular analysis, effect parameters, and 
path analysis. 

For all women, SES was a more significant factor than intelligence in 
college plans, attendance, and graduation; the converse held true for men* 
For those who attended college, intelligence tended to be mora important 
than SES in determining who graduated, although SES still everted some 
influence. The authors note that although intelligence plays an important 
role in determining which students will be selected for higher education, 
SES never ceases to be an important factor in determining who shall be 
eliminated from the contest for higher education in this sample, (22 
references ) 



Solmon, L. C. Me'?i and Women Graduate Studentsi The Q uestion of Equal 
Opportunity . Los Angeles-. Higher Education Research Institute, Inc. 
andllniverBity of California, Los Angeles, 1975, 194pp.* 

Graduate Students. Sex DisGrimination. Pinanoial Aid. Admissions. 

Time Spent in Graduate Study. Geographic and Inter^nstitutional Mobility. 

This study was undertaken to help reach a consensus on a proper and 
operational definition of seK discrimination in graduate school, to 
attempt to document sex discrimination quantitatively rather than 
anecdotally, and to see whether differential treatment exists and, 
if so, whether it is the fault of institutions or of earlier conditioning 
of both sexes by society. The monograph, which includes a review of 
earlier discussions of sex discrimination in the graduate schools, 
attempts to document and explain differences by sex in the admissions 
process, time spent in graduate study, geographic and interinstitutional 
mobility, and financial aid practices. For the study of admissions and 
financial aid practices, a survey of the deans of 240 doctoral-granting 
inaitutions was conducted; 85 usable responses, representative of the 
total population, were obtained. For the study of time spent in graduate 
study, data from the National Research Council's (NRC) doctorate records 
file on 1972 doctoral recipients was, used, supplemented by a Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program (CIRP) survey questionnaire which inquired 
about fall plans for graduate school in late summer 1972 and National 
Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) Btatistics on first time 
enrollment in the fall of 1972. Data on geographic mobility were obtained 
from the National Institutes of Health on NIH fellowship winners and 
from NCES on all graduate students. Interinstitutional mobility data 
came from NRC on 1972 doctoral recipients. The financial aid section 
included data from El-Khawas and Bisconti's 1971 follow-up survey of 
1961 and 1966 college freshmen who subsequently attended graduate school 
and from a National Science Foundation 1972 survey of graduate science 
student support. Frequencies and regression analyses were the principal 
forms of statistical analyses. 

The author found the ratio of graduate school acceptances to applications 
was slightly greater for women than for men. Despite real or imaginary 
barriers, women do not spend significantly more time in school to obtain 
their doctorates. Looking at groups of graduate students who haven't 
yet received their doctorate, it appears that 1) the best women students 
select institutions in fewer geographic locations than men do, and 2) 
more men than women attend school out of state. Regarding the inter- 
institutional mobility of suocessful doctoral students, it was found that 
being married appears to stabilize women. Financial problems seem to 
restrict the geographic mobility but to increase the interinstitutional 
mobility of women students. The share of financial aid awards to each 
sex, as a proportion of applicants, is at least equal, with i the 
si&essful application rate of women slightly higher than that of men. 
There are differences by field t wonfen receive a disproportionately large 
nuntesr of financial aid awards compared with their' enrollment in the 
physical sciences, mathematics, and engineering, and fewer awards 
given enrollment, in the life and social sciences. Although overall 
women receive proportionately less financial aid than men, much of this 



appears to be due to the, concentration of woman in fields where the 
amount of financial aid available is small* Women consistently receive 
fewer research assistantships and a larger amount of teaching assistantships 
and other service awards. Since women are less likely to take out large 
loans and men have greater access to the G,Ip bill^ equal distribution 
of other student aid will not result in equal ability to finance their 
education. (76 references ) 

*This volume is now is press (Praeger) and will be published in 1976 under 
the title Male and Female Graduate Students i The Question of Equal Opportunity, 



Steele^ M, Women in vocational Education > Flagstaff, Arizona i Project 
Baseline Supplemental Report, Northern Arizona University, 1974i 14Spp. 

Vocational-Technical Education. Socialization* Secondary, Postsecondary , 
and Adult Education. 

This report reviews the current status of women in vocational education to 
determine if there is a causes-effect relationship between school practices 
and limited job options for women in the world of work. Present inequities 
for women in employment, in pay and in promotion are described as are 
current programs, enrollments, expenditures, and practices in vocational- 
technical education at the secondary/ post secondary , adult education, and 
manpower training program levels; practices which contribute to the present 
inequalities are identified, SeKism in society and education is examined 
through a consideration of the historical differences in sex roles; the 
prevailing attitudes about women conmiunicated through child rearing practices, 
television, textbooks/ religious practices/ and stereotyped roles; discri- 
mination in education, including staff attitudes/ segregated classes, athletics 
and curriculumi the treatment afforded the pregnant teenager; and the pro= 
vision of child care for students. The paucity of women in power positions 
in educational institutions/ the biased nature of vocational counseling in 
public schools, and the distribution of women in higher education as students, 
faculty/ and administrators are discussed* A review of federal laws and 
Executive orders shows that^ legally^ female students and employees are pro^ 
tected from the kinds of discrimination described in the report. 



The author concludes, from a review and analysis of available data, that 
schools at all levels are operating separate vocational education programs 
for women. Limiting girls to traditional/ f emale^^intensive offerings 
perpetuates and contributes to restricted job opportunities and lower 
earnings for women. Although 55,5% of total vocational education enrollments 
and 63% of all secondary vocational enrollments are comprised of women, they 
are concentrated in non-wage earning home economics and in health and 
office occupations. Vocational schools are primarily preparing young women 
for the traditional role of homemaker rather than wage earner with a wide 
variety of job options, (60 references ) 
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Steiger, J,M. , and Cooper^ S, Vocational Preparation of Women , 
Washington! U*S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
A report to the Secretary's Advisory Committee on the Rights and 
Responsibilities of Women, 1975, 72pp, 

VoGational Education/ SocialiEation. 

This report presents the historical development of women's role in eduGation 
and the labor force, the current status of vocatiohal education for women, 
and the underlying problems which maintain this situation* The authors found 
vQcational schools have been and, in most cases, continue to be among the 
major social forces perpetuating the stereotyped linages of women, their 
vocational opportunities ? aptitudes, and interests. Examining rates of 
participation in vocational education, women are found in the less presti- 
gious, poorly paid ''feminine" fields; homeMking^ office skills, and home 
economics account for 84% of all women taking vocational courses. Furthermore, 
in office occupations and health fields, women predominate in relatively 
low-paying specialties ^ The authors attribute much of this situation to the 
affects of socialization I societal expectations; values transmitted through 
the schools by textbooks, teacher and counselor attitudes, and tests used 
to measure aptitudes and interests i family expectations; and the influence on 
women of society's stereotype of them. The authors conclude that most voca- 
tional training received by women is rooted in traditional concepts of women's 
role and is inappropriate to present day needs. Their findings led them to 
recommend that two avenues to encourage change be investigated i 1) amending 
federal vocational education legislation ^ and 2) changing Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare policies. (38 references ) 
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stein, A.H.,and Bailey, M.M, The socialization of achievement 
orientation in females. Peychologlcal Bulletin , 1973, 8£ (5), 345^366. 

Achievement Motivation. Methodological Issues* 

This article reviews the literature on achievement motivation and 
aGhievement-related behavior in an attempt to describe the patterns 
of achievement-related behavior that characterize females and to explore 
some of the variables that influence these behavior patterns. The 
effect of sex role expectations on achievement striving in females 
and the ways in which conflict between achievement striving and the 
traditional feminine role can be reduced are examined* The hypothesis 
that female achievement behavior is instigated by affiliation motivation 
or need for social approval rather than by achievement motivation is 
considered and rejected. Variables postulated as determinants of 
achievement behavior (es^ectancy of success # level of aspiration, 
anxiety about failure, belief in personal responsibility, and achieve- 
ment behavior in response to failure) are presented. 

Developmental changes in achievement behavior are considered, with 
an emphasis on adolescence and the college years as a time of social 
pressure* Socialisation by parents is examined and the authors conclude 
that child rearing patterns which lead to feminine sex-typing are often 
antagonistic to those that lead to achievement-oriented behavior. 

The need for research on achievement-related behavior in the various 
social classes and ethnic groups other than the white middle class 
is stressed as is the importance of defining achievement motivation 
in a way that is apprbpriate to females. Longitudinal, developmental 
studies are needed as are investigations into the effect of fathers, 
socializing agents other than parents, and sex-role=related characteristics 
on achievement effort. (94 references) 
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Tanney, F. Face validity of intorest mea.suresi Sex-rnle stereotyping. 
In E.E. Diamond (Ed,) Issues of Sen Bias and Sex Fairness in Career 
Intaresb Measurement. Washington, D.C* i Department of Health, Education 
indole IfKFe , 1975 ~~Pp. 89-99. 

CarGor Interest Inventories. SCII . KOIS. SDS. Gender Dominance. 

This paper explores the presence and potential impact of gender-linked 
terms (he, she, etc*) and gender^linked activities in career interest 
inventories on the responees of males and females. No empirical data 
on this issue appears in the occupational interest inventory literature* 
Investigations in other disciplines (sociology, applied sQciolinguistics , 
social and clinical psychology) suggest this language variable may have 
an impact on the responses people make. Three frequently used interest 
inventories — the Strong-^Campbell Interest Inventory (SCII) , the Kuder 
Occupational Interest Survey, Form DD (KOIS), and Holland's Self-Directed 
Search (SDS) are examined for gender dominance- Titles of activities and 
overall construction including administrators guide, test takers print- 
out, test takers directions, and other components are critically examined 
These inventories were also evaluated according to American Psychological 
Association and National Vocational Guidance Association test standards. 
While these test standards also showed instances of gender dominance, the 
do provide guidelines for identifying areas of potential sex bias, Jhe 
author suggests that a systematic examination of the impact of gender- 
dominant words and activities needs to be undertaken. (34 references i 
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Theodore, A, The Professional Woinen . Cambridge: Schenkman, 1971^ 759 pp. 



Professional Women. SeK--Roles. Women's Career Patterns* Sex Discrimination - 

This collaction of readings brings together sonie of the recent research 
about the professional wom^ in America today in order to explore the 
various dimensions of this role within a sociological framework. Past 
and present trends concerning professional women are summarized. Changes 
in the sexual structure of professions and differences in professional 
roles according to sex status are examined. The importance of the 
culture and the various institutions which define professional roles 
for women and either motivate or inhibit them in choosing careers , 
training for them^ and practicing them is one of the volume ■ s focal 
points. The unique career patterns of women ^ especially married women, 
are discussed. The marginal position of the professional woman, 
particularly with reference to discrimination ? is explored. Finally, 
several aspects of female professionalism according to the structure 
of the professions and social changes are considered. 

The author concludes that both sex roles and major social institutions 
must be re-structured in th^ direction of a more equitable distribution 
of energy, talent, and leisure if any efforts to increase and facilitate 
femalp* participation in all occupations on an equal basis with males are 
to do more than treat the symptons of the problem. Women will need to 
contribute substantially to sex role redefinitions and become important 
catalysts for change. In the future the educational system may be forced 
to play a more crucial role in the socialization process of women/ to 
recruit professional women from a wider range of social strata, and to 
pay far greater attention to motivational approaches at every educational 
level* (53 chapters, 0^41 references per chapter ) 
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Ticlball, (4. E. Perapactivo on acadomic women und affimative action. 

EducatLonal Racord, 54 (2) : 130-135, 1973. 



Faculty and Administrator attitudes. Socialization. Women's Colleges-.' 

Faculty Role Models. Career-Successful VJomen. 

This artiola reports a study of career-successful women which considers 
undergraduate origins in order to learn more about %,7hat consitiutea a 
suppo^tiva environment at this crucial time. The subjects were salected 
at* random, 500 from each of three editions of Who^B Who of flmerican Women ; 
about 1,100 of the 1,500 had graduated from college. Graduates of coed- 
ucational and women's colleges were compared on a decade basis, and the 
number of achievers then related to the nun^er of students enrollea or 
graduating during the same decade. The greater achiever output found 
from the women's colleges compared with coeducational collages is highly 
signtficant. The overall coi|parison for the five decades indicated 
approximately a two-fold difference in achiever output for the two types 
of colleges. 

The author contends that a major loss of talent occurs because expec- 
tations for a young woman's competence have been confined to actualizatwn 
through biological performance. An undergraduate environment where male 
students are present and there are few adult women models for achievement 
reinforces these expectations. The author hypothesized that the number 
of women faculty relates to achiever output and tested this hypothesis by ■ 
calculating the number of achieverB/women faculty for the two types of 
colleges The number of women faculty and the number of women achievers 
were highly and positively correlated for all types of institutions. These 
data indicate that the development of young women of talent into career- 
-uccessful adults is directly proportional to the number of role models 
to whom they have access. A correlation coefficient was calculated for 
the relationship between achievers and men faculty,- no statistically sig- 
nificant correlation between the two was found. Furthermore, the number 
of women faculty in all undergraduate educational institutions has been 
declining for the past 40 years, while the enrollment of women students 
has accelerated markedly during the last decade, especially in coeduca- 
tional institutions. 

As thp percentage of men students increases, the output of women 
achievers decreases proportionately. Men students and woman faculty are 
the primary determinants of the number of women achievers. The .nunier 
of women academic professionals must be increased and their status im- 
prov6.d.' Women's colleges should be supported, (no references) 
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Tittle, McCarthy, K 

Testing . Princeton, N.J. 
plus aprjendices. 

Sex=Roie Steraotypes, Discrimination. Achievement Tests. Collega 
Admissions Tests. Technical Materials. MGasurement Texts. Vocational 
Interest Inventories . 

This report selectively reviews the area of educational measurement and 
how it deals with v;omen. The primary considerations involved are the 
reinforcement of se.'i-^role stereotypes and restriction of individual 
choice. The results of an analysis of some achievement tests for the 
i:)resence of sex=role stereotypes and language usage which displays 
content bias are reported. Content bias in user materials and subtest 
samples of college admissions tests are also discussed. Educational 
measurement texts and technical literature including Thorndike's Educational 
fje a s u r erne n t (1971) are reviewed for concepts in test development dealing 
with the issues of discrimination against women. Test bias in college 
prediction procedures are also examined. The use of two major vocational 
interest inventories in counseling women is examined and current research 
in this area reviewed. 

The general sex bias in school materials is reflected in educational 
achievement tests. Language usage analysis indicates that references 
to males and their world are more frequent as opposed to a more balanced 
content equally appropriate for the two sexes. Similar results are found 
in analyzing usei^s materials, admissions subtests and vocational inven-- 
tories. The preclictive validity of admission tests for college perfor- 
mance for various subgroups is strongly questioned and alternative techni- 
ques need to be explored. (The report is appended by a 90-item annotated 
bibliography.) 



, and Steckler, J.F-'. Women and Educ ational 

: Educational Testing Service, 1974, 83 paqes 
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Vetter* L. Sex Storeobyping in lll uatratign s^jjT^J^arger^ Materials ■ ^ 
Peiper prGsenfted at the maoting oi the American P-Liychological Association, 
Chicago, SGptember 1975, 9 pp. 



or 



Vetter, L., stockburger, D.W. and Brose, C. Career Guidance Materials; 
Implications for Women's Career Dayelopment . Columbus, Ohiot Center 
for Vocational Education, Ohio State University, 1974. 82 pp. 
(More detailed description) 

Career Information. Sex Stereotyping. Racial Stereotyping. 

This survey involves the analysis of 167 materials listed in the Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly (VGQ) "Current Career Literature" bibliographies pub- 
lished in 1970 through 1973, and 168 materials listed in two bJ-bliographies 
prepared by the VT-ERIC Clearinghouse. The materials were analyzed for the 
content of their illustrations, on the basis of number of men and women; en- 
vironmental setting (indoor-outdoor); observable interaction between people 
illustrated,, minority groups; minority group by sex; occupations by sex; and 
occupations by minority group. The instrument used to assess the illustra-^ 
tions was developed for this study. The United States Bureau of the Census 
occupational classifications were used to avoid over-representation of pro- 
fessional occupations, and to give a basis for comparison with actual occu- 
pational participation in the labor force. 

The two sources of illustrations were analyzed separately, l^hile some dif- 
ferences exist the results of the two illustration analyses are similar. 
Sixty-one percent of the pictures show men only, 21 percent show women only 
and 18 percent show both. Seventy-five percent of the illustrations showing 
only one sex are of men only. In both sets of materials the percentage of 
men shown outdoors is greater than both sexes pictured together, and women 
only The ERIC sample has more illustrations of blacks than the VGQ, but 
black women are shown in both with greater relative frequency than black men. 
Professional oooupations are over-represented to a greater extent for woman 
than for men. 

The authoib conclude that the current status of women in the labor force is 
not adequately portrayed in career materials. Illustrations in career mat- 
erials are not conveying accurate information to young people about their 
career alternatives. (12 references) 
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Walater,.!., Clearv, T. A., and Clifford, M.M. The effect of race and 
sex on college admission. Sociology of Education, 1970, 44 (Spring), 
237-244. 

Race DiBcrimination. Sex Discrimination. Discrimination in Admissions. 

This study tests the hypothesis that both race and sex affect a candidate's 
likelihood of being admitted to college. It was predicted that a black 
candidate of either seK .ould be preferred to a comparable white ^^n^^^^^e. 
It was also predicted that, regardless of race, preference would be given 
to male:candldates. Additionally, the relationship between institutions 
(categorized on six dimensions) and patterns of admission were explored. 

For three different student ability levels, applications for ^^aergraduate 
admissions identical in all respects, except for race (black or "^ite) and 
sex were prepared. Each of 240 randomly selected colleges and universities 
^as sent a single application with randomly assigned race, sex, and ability 
I"el Acceptance of rejection of the candidate by the institution, scored 
on a five point scale, constituted the main dependent variable. 

Although the data did not reach the .05 level of f ^"f .^^J*^ 
apolicants and males were more frequently accepted. A statistically 
sfSificant sex by ability interaction was found, males were markedly 
preferred over females at the low ability level, but this difference 
disfppearad at the higher ability levels. The six dependent institutional 
variables were found not to altar the pattern of results. 

The authors conclude that since, in the actual high school populations, there 
are more students of both sexes at the lowest of the ability levels used 
"the study than at the higher levels, overall women are discriminated 
against in college admission. (4 references) 
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Watlay, D.J. Bright black youthi Their educational plans and 
career aspirations* National Merit Scholarship Corporation Research 
Report , 1971, 7 (8), 20 pp. 

Educational Aspirations, Career Aspirations. Sex Differenae, Racial 
Differences. Socioeaonomic Status (SES) , Highly Able Students. 

This study reports the career and educational major plans and degree 
aspirations of ourstanding black high school students who had 
National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (NI-iSQT) selection 
scores in the top quartile of their own distribution or those 
who obtained B+ to A averages in high school. The stability of these plans 
from 11th grade to two and one--half years later is also investigated. 
While the rhost frequent career choices of blacks and non^blacks of both 
sexes are similar, a great deal of change takes place in the career plans 
of men and women of both races. Most notable are the increases in social 
sclGnce, education and business. Also the small percentage of blacks 
of either sex who aspired to professions in science, medicine or engineering 
is noted. Black males, in general, seek a higher level degree than did the 
nonblacks. Blacks from high income families more frequently plan for a 
doctorate than did blacks whose parents earn less. However, doctoral 
plans of black women who scored high on the NMSQT are not related to 
parentis income. Black women from families with high incomes appear more 
likely to plan for a doctorate if they had good grades in high school, but 
black women from low income families are more likely to plan for a doctorate 
if they have a high test score. Parental income level does seem to be 
related to educational degree aspirations and to career choice for these 
students. The high selectivity of this sample should be kept in mind 
when considering the applicability of these findings, (11 references) 
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Werts, C*E. A comparison of niale vs* female college attendance probabilities , 
SociQlog y of Education, 1968, 4^ (1), 103-110. 

Predictors of College Attendance. Socioeconomic status ' (SES) . Academic 
Ability, Sex Differences* 

This paper examines how much the probability of college attendance is affected 
by seK at different SES levels. The subjects were 127,125 freshmen (76,015 
males and 51,110 females) entering 246 heterogeneous, four^year colleges and 
universitites in the fall of 1961, The survey instrument was a brief infor^ 
mation form which asked their bbk, high school average grade, father's occu- 
pation and education, Male^female ratios were computed for various fathers* 
occupations, levels of fathers' education, and academic achievement. 

The author found that among low achievers, boys were much more likely than 
girls to enter college, while among high achievers, boys and girls were equally 
likely to enter college. Among low-SES students, boys were much more likely 
than girls to attend college- Boys and girls whose fathers were closely as- 
sociated with academia had similar college attendance rates. (13 references) ' 



Westervelt, E,M. Barriers to Women ' s Participation in PostsecQndary Educa- 
tion . Washington, b.C. I U-S. Government Printing Office, 1975^ 74 Pp. 

Institutional Barriers. Social Constraints, psychological Barriers. 

This report reviews research and cornmentary concerning variables that raise 
barriers to women's postsecondary education. These variables are classified 
into three types i 1) policies and practices within educational institutions 
that actively discriminate against women or fail to encourage and support 
their entrance and/or continuance; 2) social constraints in the life situa^ 
tions of many women which mitigate against their participation in educational 
programs; and 3) psychological and social factors prevalent in our' society 
that result, for some women, in negative attitudes and expectatioriS about 
higher education. The primary focus is on identifying barriers that stem 
from institutional and social practices, especially as women perceive them. 

Five sets of institutional barriers are identified and discussed i 1) admis- 
sions practices, 2) financial aid practices, 3) institutional regulations, 
4) deficiencies in curriculum planning and student services, and 5) faculty 
and staff attitudes. The interactive and interdependent social constraints 
imposed upon the pursuit of education by women are examined separately as 
functions of ^ 1) social class and ethnic or racial group membership; 
2) family circumstances, including number arid ages of dependents, roles of 
family members, financial resources, and place of residence; and 3) commu- 
nity attitudes. Psychological factors which influence women's educational 
patterns are examined through a consideration of: 1) current status of 
theories regarding the psychology of women, 2) sex differences in intellect 
tual functioning, 3) attitudes of women toward self and self in relation to 
others, 4) motivation for achievement, and 5) psychological correlates of 
socialization practices. 

The author finds there is some justification in concluding that there are 
barriers to women's participation in postsecondary education resulting from 
all three types of variables. Institutional practices that act as barriers 
are the most accessible to modification and changes in institutional policies 
and practices should in time reduce both the social and psychological 
barriers. (275 references) 
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Willingham, W, W. The Importanc e of relevan ce in expanding post-secondary 
education . Palo Alto, California: Access Resef^.rch Office, College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1969, 55 pp. 

Equal Fost-Secondary Educational Opportunity* Access^ 

The main purpose of this report is to suggest various aspects of relevance 
which need to be taken into account in considering specific proposals for 
expanding educational opportunity beyond high school* The relevance of 
post-secondary education is classified into four categories i personal 
relevance^ social releyance^ educational relevance, and economic relevance* 
Within these categories^ issues which are likely to restrict relevant edu-- 
cational opportunity in undesirable ways are identified* Personal relevance, 
the extent to which education provides equal opportunity regardless of back- 
ground, talents, or social condition, for individuals to define their roles 
and responsibilities in society, faces four potential barriers i financial 
restraints, academic standards, accessibility of facilities, and social 
differences in access. Social relevance refers to the capacity of post^ 
secondary education to reorganize roles and responsibilities and to marshal 
intellectual and moral resources in response to immediate social problems - 
Two major current problems in this area are the lack of social commitment 
on the part of the inBtitution and the need for flexibility to serve new 
student populations. Educational relevance involves helping students to 
learn modes of action necessary to fulfill adult responsibilities. Two 
important issues related to providing educational relevance are instruc- 
tional quality—the need to broaden instruction---and the need to give closer 
attention to the development of the student* Economic relevance means 
development of modes of individual action which are useful to society 
at large; in particular, it refers to the fit between education and the 
world of work. Two main aspects of this issue are the need to strengthen 
the relevance of occupational training and to develop general educational 
plans on the basis of manpower requirements* Essential centralized func- 
tions concerned with evaluating, planning, and stimulating equal and rele^" » 
vant opportunity must be performed at the insitutional, state, and national 
levels if equal opportunity for relevent post^secondary education is to 
become a reality, (132 references) 
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WillinghaFi^ W,W. Frae-access colleges i Where they are and whom they 
serve.* College Board Review , 1970, 76^ 6-14* 

Free-'Access Colleges. Admissions. Tuition. ProKimity. 

This report provides information on the extent to which institutions 
of higher education are accessible and to what populations. It is 
based on a national demographic analysis of those persons who live 
within commuting distance of an inexpensive and nonselective higher 
education institution. Accessible higher education is defined as 
having at least three characteristics i 1) relative ineKpensiveness , 
2) admissions and appropriate education for the majority of high 
school graduates, and 3) physical proximity. For the study ^ each 
college in the country was rated on a five-point scale based jointly 
upon tuition and selectivity. The two lowest levels were designated 
"free access" colleges which means they charged no more than $400 
in annual tuition and at least one--third of their freshman class 
ranked in the bottom half at high SGhool graduation. Of some 2,600 
colleges, 789 were free-access as of fall 1968. Of those schools 
that were not free^access, 500 had special purposes or were heavily 
religious and 1,300 were inaccessible in roughly equal measure due 
to cost or selectivity, but most often both. Free-access institutions 
are almost exclusively public and 75 percent are two-year colleges* 

Two^fifths of the population lives within a 45 minute commuting 
range of free access education. Twenty^four percent of the population 
in rural areas, 63 percent in small metropolitan areas, and 38 percent 
in major cities have accessible higher education. Nationally, a 
slightly larger proportion of blacks than whites live within commuting 
distance of a free^access college. Regionally, 51 percent of the 
population in the West, 50 percent in the South, 38 percent in the 
Northeast, and 33 percent in the Midwest live within coiranuting 
distance. 

Three hundred seventy-'f ive additional colleges in optimal locations 
would put two-thirds of the population of most states near an accessible 
institution. The need, not only for more institutions, but to develop 
existing colleges is stressed. The author feels the root problem to 
access to higher education in the 1970s is how to expand equal and 
relevant opportunity as rapidly as possible while avoiding the pitfalls 
of stifling individual choice and crippling higher institutions. (12 
references) 

*This data is reported in greater detail in Free-access Higher Education 

New Yorki College Entrance Examination Board, 1970, 240 pp., (124 references) 
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